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The Heretics Combatted by Ignatius 
of Antioch 


By EINAR MOLLAND 
Professor of Church History, University of Oslo, Norway 





n all the Ignatian epistles, except the Epistle to the Romans, we find 
polemical remarks and warnings against heretical tendencies which 
threatened the churches of Asia Minor. 

It is not quite easy to obtain a clear picture of the heretics combatted by 
Ignatius. One point only is evident: their docetism. They considered 
Christ’s life on earth, his birth, his human body, his death and resurrection 
as mere appearance. 

But Ignatius also accuses his adversaries of Judaism. The accusation 
is found in two of his epistles, Ad Philadelphienses and Ad Magnesios. It is a 
much debated question whether he deals with two distinct heresies or 
groups of heretics, or whether he accuses the same persons of being 
Judaizers as well as docetists. It is natural that this question has been 
asked, for docetism and Judaizing tendencies are not commonly found 
together, and they are hardly compatible with one another. The charac- 
teristic marks of Jewish or Judaizing Christianity are circumcision, 
observance of the Sabbath and keeping of other ritual precepts, together 
with belief in Jesus as the Messiah. The Christology of these groups is 
definitely not docetic. On the contrary, a thorough-going peculiarity in 
Judaistic Christianity is rejection of the virgin birth; these groups asserted 
that Christ was born in the same way as other men, and accordingly they 
maintained his true manhood. 

There can be no doubt, however, that Ignatius accuses the same 
persons of Judaism as well as of docetism. This has been the communis 
opinio since Theodor Zahn’s and Lightfoot’s masterly contributions to the 
study of Ignatius in the eighteen-seventies and eighties. We never have the 
impression that Ignatius is fighting on two fronts. On the contrary, in the 
contexts where he accuses the heretics of Judaism, we also find anti- 
docetic statements of a clearly polemical nature. An analysis of Ad Magn. 
vili-xi will show that the so-called Judaism and docetism are inseparable. 
Ch. viii begins with a warning against Judaism; in ix. 1 docetism is 
attacked (6 twes dpvodvra); in ix and x Ignatius speaks of Judaism, 
and in xi he sums up his argument: he does not really know, he says, that 
his readers have fallen into the danger he has described (od« émei éyvwv 


1 A paper read to the First International Conference on Patristic Studies at Oxford, 
24-28 September 1951. 
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twas €€ tudv odrws €xovras), but he wishes them to be fully convinced of 
the birth and the passion and the resurrection which took place during 
the governorship of Pontius Pilate. 

In one of the recent books on Ignatius, Gnostisches Gut und Gemeinde- 
tradition bet Ignatius von Antiochien (1940), Hans-Werner Bartsch has made 
an attempt to distinguish between two different groups of heretics, one 
consisting of docetists, and one of Judaizers, or in any case two distinct 
tendencies which have nothing in common.! | think this attempt was 
already refuted by Zahn’s and Lightfoot’s arguments two generations ago. 
And I also think that the right answer to the question wherein the 
‘Judaism’ of the heretics consists will take away any doubt as to the 
correctness of the communis opinio. 

The purpose of this paper is to discuss the alleged Judaistic features of 
the heretics combatted by Ignatius. 

Almost all scholars agree on one point: these heretical teachers were 
not circumcised, or at least they did not require that their adherents should 
be circumcised. If they had demanded circumcision, Ignatius could not 
write as he does in Ad Philad. vi. 1: ‘It is better to hear Christianity from a 
man who is circumcised than Judaism from one uncircumcised.’ 

Some scholars, however, are inclined to think that the Judaistic 
teachers in Asia Minor proclaimed the validity of the Mosaic law for 
Christians. Even Lightfoot speaks of their ‘submitting to the slavery of the 
law’, and W. Bauer speaks of the ‘gesetzesfreies Evangelium’? which 
Ignatius defended in his conflict with the heretics with proofs from 
Scripture. The tacit presupposition on which they build their construc- 
tions, is that Ignatius’s struggle with his adversaries is a parallel to St. 
Paul’s fight against the Judaizers in Galatia two generations earlier, and 
that the word ‘Judaism’ must have a similar meaning in Ignatius. But in 
the Ignatian epistles there is no question about the Christians’ freedom 
from the claims of the Mosaic law. The law of the Old Testament has been 
replaced by another authority—the precepts of Christ (ai évrodAat 
"Inoot Xpiotod: Eph. ix. 2; voyos "Incot Xpiotoé: Magn. ii; Kara 
xprotopabiav: Philad. viii. 2). The exemption from circumcision and 
accordingly from the Jewish law is a matter of course for him, and clearly 


1 Bartsch, op. cit., 34 ff. W. Bauer (Rechtgldubigkeit und Ketzerei im diltesten Chris- 
tentum (1934), 92) solves the difficulty by saying: ‘Ich méchte also das Nebeneinander von 
Gnosis und Judenchristentum im Bilde der von Ignatius in jenen beiden Stadten (i.e. 
Magnesia and Philadelphia) bekampften Ketzer weniger auf die Kompliziertheit der 
Irrlehre zuriickfiihren, als aus der zusammengesetzten Persénlichkeit des Ignatius 
erklaren, der als Kirchenmann die Gnosis zuriickweist und als syrischer Heidenchrist 
jiidischer Verfalschung des Evangeliums, wo immer er sie anzutreffen meint, entge- 
gentritt.’ 

2 Lightfoot, The Apostolic Fathers, Part II, vol. ii (2nd ed. 1889), 264; W. Bauer, in 
Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, Erganzungsband: die Apostolischen Vater (1923), 240; Zahn, 
Ignatius von Antiochien (1873), 368 f., thinks it is legitimate only to conclude from Ad 
Philad. vi. 1 that the heretical teachers did not require that their adherents should be 
circumcised. 

3 The Apostolic Fathers, Part II, vol. i (2nd ed. 1889), 374. 

4 W. Bauer, in Handbuch zum Neuen Testament, Erganzungsband, 261. 
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for his adversaries as well. It should also be observed that his terminology 
is very unlike St. Paul’s. voyuos is used once in-the connection ‘the law of 
Jesus Christ’, and once in the connection ‘the prophecies, the law of 
Moses, and the gospel and our own sufferings’ (Smyrn. v. 1), four concordant 
testimonies which ought to convince his adversaries. ¢Acvfepda occurs 
once (Polyc. iv. 3) and not in the meaning ‘exemption from the Law’; it 
simply means manumission. S:caodcfu is used not in the Pauline 
sense, but of the martyr’s growing perfect in righteousness through his 
sufferings (Rom. v. 1; Philad. viii. 2). In short, the Pauline catch-words are 
used in an un-Pauline manner, and there is no trace of a conflict con- 
cerning the validity of the Law for Christians. 

There only remains one claim raised by the heretics which really 
might be called a Judaizing feature, provided that the interpretation of 
Ad Magn. ix. 1 found in all commentaries, and I think in all modern 
books on Ignatius, be correct. It is usually supposed that this text allows 
or even requires the conclusion that Ignatius’s adversaries agitated in 
favour of the observance of Sabbaths. Lietzmann,! however, betrays some 
hesitation: ‘Vielleicht haben jene den Sabbath statt des Sonntags gefeiert.’ 
I think an analysis of the text will show that this conclusion is not at all 
required by the text. 

In Ad Magn. ix Ignatius speaks of ‘those who had walked in ancient 
practices, but attained unto newness of hope, no longer sabbatising, but 
fashioning their lives after the Lord’s day, on which our life also arose 
through Him, and through His death, which some men deny’. If we read 
the context, no doubt is possible as to whom Ignatius is talking about. In 
viii. 2 he says that the divine prophets lived ‘according to Christ Jesus’ and 
therefore were persecuted. And in ix. 2 he asks: ‘How shall we be able to 
live without Him, whose disciples also the prophets were, whom they 
awaited in the spirit as their teacher?’ Moreover, the particle odv in ix. I 
indicates that the saying summarises what has been said previously. 

The commentators (Zahn, Lightfoot, Lelong), however, find it im- 
probable that Ignatius could say of the prophets in the Old Testament that 
they kept the Sunday instead of the Sabbath, and think he is speaking of 
contemporary Jews who had been converted to Christianity.2, Modern 
scholars would certainly not say anything like this of the Hebrew prophets. 
But, as Bauer rightly remarks, such a statement is not impossible in an 
author who has just said that the prophets lived ‘according to Christ 
Jesus’. But, following Lightfoot, Bauer says that the expression pyKért 
oaBBarilovres, dAAd KrA. implies a conversion from the old to the new—a 
rather improbable thought in connection with the prophets. Yet the 
words do not imply more than this: the prophets stood in opposition to the 
surroundings in which they had been brought up, believing in the advent 
of Christ and living already according to the Lord’s day before his coming 


1 Geschichte der Alten Kirche, i (1932), 263. 
* Hilgenfeld is, according to Bauer ad Magn. ix. 1, the last interpreter who has 
identified of év zaAacois mpdypacw avactpadévres with the prophets. 
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in the flesh. caBBarilew and xara xupaxiyy CAv in ix. I are symbolical 
expressions, meaning what-Ignatius in viii. 1 and x. 1 calls xara "Jovdaiopov 
Cav and xara Xprotvanopov Cqv.1 The prophets were Christians already, 
not Jews, he says. 

The only direct allusion to the heretics in ix. I is 6 tues apvodvrat: 
some people deny the reality of Christ’s passion and death. But the whole 
passage allows and requires also another conclusion concerning the doc- 
trinal position of the heretical teachers: they must have claimed to have the 
support of the prophets for their doctrines. 

The motive underlying Ignatius’s mentioning the prophets is an apolo- 
getic one. His adversaries have argued with scriptural proofs from the 
prophets, but the prophets, he says, believed in Christ’s coming in the 
flesh. 

If the heretics do not practise circumcision, if they are not accused of 
introducing the observance of Sabbaths, and if there is no question of an 
alleged validity of the law, what remains of their Judaism? What does 
Ignatius mean when he accuses them of Judaism? 

Their ‘Judaism’ consists in their alleging the Scriptures, i.e. the Old 
Testament, in favour of their Christological doctrine. The heretical 
teachers who claim to be the right interpreters of the prophets are living 
‘after the manner of Judaism’, whereas the prophets themselves lived 
‘according to Christ’, waiting for his advent and suffering for his sake. 

This conclusion is supported by Ad Philad. vi. 1: ‘If anybody interprets 
(the Holy Scriptures to the effect that he teaches) Judaism to you, do not 
listen to him. For it is better-to hear Christianity from a man who is cir- 
cumcised than Judaism from one uncircumcised.’ 

Ignatius has had a vivid discussion with some heretical teachers just 
on the question whether Christ’s birth, and his suffering in the body, and 
his bodily resurrection were predicted in the Scriptures. In Ad Philad. 
viii. 2 we find an echo of a discussion where Ignatius has heard some of his 
opponents saying: éav x7) ev Tots dpyxeios evpw, ev TH evayyeAiw od morTedw. 

These words are a sort of crux interpretum. Their obvious meaning, if 
we do not take into consideration whether anybody who called himself a 
Christian? could utter such a statement, is clear: ‘If I do not find it in the 
records (the archives), I do not believe in the Gospel.’ Most scholars agree 
in identifying ‘the records’ with the Old Testament.’ The continuation 

1 The symbolical character of the expressions in ix. 1 is rightly underlined by P. 
Cotton, From Sabbath to Sunday (1933), 83. 

* Lietzmann (Geschichte der Alten Kirche, i. 263) is inclined to think that the heretics did 
not call themselves Christians, referring to Ad Magn. x. 1. But this text can hardly allow 
his conclusion. és yap dAAw dvépart kadetrar 7A€ov rovTov, vx Eatww Tod Oeod may perhaps mean 
“‘quiconque, a son titre de chrétien, en ajoute un autre, est étranger 4 Dieu’ (Lelong’s 
translation); in this case, the heretics must have called themselves ‘spiritual Christ- 
ians’ or ‘enlightened Christians’ or something like that. If the words mean ‘Everyone 
who is called with another name than “‘Christian’’,’ we cannot conclude that they 
themselves repudiated the designation ‘Christians’. Unless they claimed to be Christians, 
the whole controversy loses its sense. 


8 Zahn (Ignatius von Antiochien, 374 ff., 433 f.; Kanongeschichte, ii. 945 ff.) and Lelong 
(ad loc.) consider ev 7@ edayyeAiw as in apposition to év trois dpyefos, and accordingly 
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runs: ‘And when I said unto them that it is written («ai A€yovrds pov 
avrois oT. yéypamra), they answered: That is just what we are dis- 
cussing (azexpiOnodv pou ot mpdxertac).’ yéypamra is the usual quotation 
formula introducing quotations from the Old Testament. Moreover, 
the continuation speaks of the priests of the Old Testament, obviously 
with an apologetic purpose: the priests were good, but the High-priest is 
better, He who is the door of the Father, through whom Abraham and 
Isaac and Jacob and the prophets and the apostles and the Church 
enter (ix. I). 

The meaning of the words can only be this: ‘If I do not find it in the 
Old Testament, I do not believe in the Gospel.’ morevew ev 76 edayyeAi _ 
occurs in Mark i. 15. Most of the commentators, however, do not accept 
this interpretation. Lelong punctuates after év 76 edayyeAiw and thus 
takes these words in apposition to év trois dpyeious. He translates: ‘Je 
ne crois qu’a ce que je trouve dans nos archives, c’est-a-dire dans 
lPévangile.’ But if €v 7 edayyeAiw were in apposition to év rots dpyeios the 
words ought to have stood before edpw, or Ignatius ought to have said 
tobr’ €oTw ev TH edayyeAiw . Lightfoot and Bauer give another translation. 
I quote Bauer, who is most explicit: ‘Wenn ich es nicht in den Urkunden 
finde, als Bestandteil nur des Evangeliums glaube ich es nicht.’ These 
interpretations are rather artificial. The obvious meaning of év 7@ edayyeAiw 
ov morevw can only be: I do not believe in the Gospel.? 

But can people who pretended to be Christians, have said anything like 
this? Harnack says Yes, and thinks we are confronted with a catch-phrase of 
numerous Greek Christians of the second century, whose attitude he very 
cleverly formulates thus, slightly modifying a saying of St. Augustine: 
Euangelio non crederem, nisi me commoveret auctoritas Veteris Testamenti.? 

This saying may certainly express the attitude of many Christians of 
the second century, but it is utterly unlikely that people who called them- 
selves Christians should ever have said they did not believe in the Gospel. 
All parties and sects in the history of the Church have claimed that they 
represent the Gospel. We have certainly not to do with a catch-phrase, but 
identify the ‘records’ with the Gospel, i.e. the written Gospel. This would be an ana- 
chronism in the time of Ignatius; moreover, their interpretation of the sentence is rather 
artificial. S. Reinach (Cultes, mythes et religions, iv (1912), 202 ff., and ‘Ignatius, Bishop of 
Antioch, and the dpxeia’ in Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Mitchell Ramsay (1923), 
339 f.) identifies the ‘archives’ with ‘les archives de Césarée’ and thinks the antagonists 
of Ignatius had searched in vain for authentic documents concerning the birth and death 
of Jesus in the official archives of Cesarea. In these heretics Reinach discovers ‘une école 
critique qui demandait des documents sur la vie terrestre de Jésus’. 

1 Kirsopp Lake prefers to give an ambiguous translation: ‘If I find it not in the 
charters in the Gospel I do not believe,’ and thinks the words may be understood in two 
ways: ‘If I find it not in the charters,—in the Gospel I do not believe,’ or ‘If I find it not 
in the charters, in the Gospel, I do not believe’. He prefers the first alternative on the 
ground that ‘the charters’ probably means the Old Testament. J. A. Kleist translates 
‘Unless I find it in the official records—in the Gospel I do not believe’, and keeps to 
Lightfoot’s and Bauer’s interpretation, with some modification: ‘If I do not find (this or 
that) in the Old Testament, I do not believe it at all; for I do not believe in the Gospel.’ 

2 Geschichte der altchristlichen Litteratur, 11: Die Chronologie, i. 393, and Marcion: das 
Evangelium vom Fremden Gott (2nd ed. 1924), 9. 
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rather with words uttered in the heat of the discussion by adversaries com- 
pelled by Ignatius to state their view in a very acute form, or, what is still 
more probable, with a résumé of their standpoint due to Ignatius himself 
who certainly does not give a verbatim report of what had been said from 
both sides at the encounter, but sums up the result of the discussion in his 
own words. 

In any case, Ignatius has had a discussion with adversaries who were 
docetists, and who claimed to have the support of the Old Testament for 
their position. They were like the Jews in Justin’s Dialogus cum Tryphone 
Judeo (xc. 1) who required proofs from the Old Testament for believing 
in the proclamation of a suffering Messiah: Kai 7pas ot'v zpoBiBacov ék tev 
ypapav, tva oor Treva Gpev Kai Hes. 

When the texts from the Old Testament quoted by Ignatius did not 
convince them, he recurred to a passionate confession: “To me the docu- 
ments are Jesus Christ, the unadulterated documents are His cross, and 
His resurrection, and the faith provoked by Him; in these documents I 
wish, assisted by your prayers, to be justified.’ 

It is this use of the Old Testament as an argument in favour of docetism 
which Ignatius calls Judaism. 

The result of our analysis may be summed up in two theses: 

(1) The heretics combatted by Ignatius were docetists claiming to 
have the support of the Old Testament for their Christological doctrine, 
but they were not Judaizers in any other sense of the word. 

(2) Itis their use of the Old Testament which is branded by Ignatius 
as Judaism. 
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The Date of the Outbreak of Montanism 


by G. S. P. FREEMAN-GRENVILLE 





n the last century the school of Tiibingen held that Montanism is only 

a name invented by historians to describe certain currents of thought 

in the second century and later.! But although the evidence for the 
movement is not so full as one might like, there is no more reason to doubt 
its historicity than most other contemporary movements or even persons. 
It is not easy to get rid of the later legal prescriptions of the Theodosian 
and Justinian Codes;? while Aelius Publius Julius, bishop of Devultum in 
Thrace, expressed himself in no uncertain fashion: ‘As God in heaven 
liveth, I swear that the blessed Solus of Anchialus wished to cast out 
Priscilla’s demon, and the hypocrites would not allow it.’* The Montanists 
were real enough to him. 

But the date of the outbreak of Montanism is a difficult problem, since 
Eusebius and Epiphanius assign it to dates some sixteen years apart. Such 
a short period may seem insignificant, but it is not without interest to see 
how it fits in with contemporary events. 

Eusebius’s term ‘outbreak’—xaworopunfeions*—is misleading. It is diffi- 
cult to say that a religious movement began on a distinct date, like the 
formation of a new company, as a comparison with the Methodist move- 
ment will show. 

Wesley regarded his formation, in April 1736, of a society of 30 or 40 
persons in Georgia as the ‘second rise of Methodism’: the first had been 
the Holy Club started at Oxford in 1729. Yet Froude considered that this 
‘beginning of a new epoch in the history of England’ took place on 
Wednesday, 24 May 1738, when Wesley, listening to the reading of 
Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans, underwent a change as 
momentous as had Pascal some hundred years before.*® 

Methodism is well documented: yet it is difficult to assign a precise date 
for its beginning. In the case of Montanism the evidence is so scanty that 
one cannot trace its different stages; although Salmon thought the differing 
dates of Eusebius and Epiphanius probably referred to separate events in the 
history of the movement. But there is no evidence to support this attractive 
hypothesis. Thus the task is to find the more likely of the dates given.*® 


1 E.g. Schwegler, Der Montanismus. 

2 XVI. v. 34, 40, 48, 57, 59, 65, x. 24; I. v. 18-21. 

3 Apud Eus., H. E., v.19. § 3. See also v, 16. § 2, § 4. 4 H.E., iv. 27. § 1. 

5 See F. J. McConnell, Zohn Wesley, 1939, 71 ff. and Wesley’s Journal, ed. N. Curnock, 
1910, i. 472 ff.; J. A. Froude, History of England in the 18th Century, ii. 558. See also Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson, 1819 edition, note 1, pp. 312-23. 

6 Art. ‘Montanus’ in D.C.B., iii. 937; Eusebius: The Ecclesiastical History, trans. H. J. 
Lawlor and J. E. L. Oulton, ii. 181. 
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In his Chronica Eusebius places the outbreak of Montanism in the 
twelfth year of Marcus Aurelius, or A.D. 172, and the persecution at Lyons 
and Vienne in his seventh year, or A.D. 167. The martyrs could not thus have 
‘submitted a pious and most orthodox judgement of their own in the 
matter, which they penned while still in bonds’, unless the persecution had 
continued for more than five years. There is no evidence for this. In the 
Ecclesiastical History the persecution is dated in the eighteenth year of 
Marcus Aurelius, or A.D. 177, and this is generally accepted. 

If the Chronica separates the outbreak of Montanism and the persecution 
in Gaul in an impossible manner, the Ecclesiastical History makes them 
remarkably close. Eusebius concludes his extracts from the letter of the 
Martyrs with these words: ‘So much then for these matters. But just then 
for the first time the disciples of Montanus and Alcibiades and Theodotus 
in the region of Phrygia were winning a wide reputation for prophecy. 
And when a dissension arose about the said persons, the brethren in Gaul 
once more submitted a most pious and most orthodox judgement . . .”* This 
would suggest that he thought the movement began slightly before the 
persecution. 

A second view appears to be contained in his remarks about Apolli- 
narius, who, according to the Chronica, became bishop of Hierapolis in 
171.° Of his writings, says Eusebius, ‘many are preserved in the hands of 
many persons, and the following have come down to us: i. the discourse 
against the aforesaid Emperor, ... and v. what after these he wrote 
against the heresy of the Phrygians (a novelty devised not long afterwards, 
but at this time beginning, as it were, to shoot forth) while Montanus and 
his prophetesses were still taking the first steps in his error’.4 

The italicised words in the first passage suggest that Eusebius has 
contradicted himself and meant that quite early in the persecution the 
martyrs had written, probably to Rome,® regarding the matter, and that 
the movement had begun just before. In spite of the contradiction, one 
might be able to reconcile the History with the date given in the Chronica, 
supposed by de Labriolle to be derived from Eusebius’s knowledge of the 
approximate date of Apollinarius’s treatise.® 

The grounds on which Eusebius is thought to have arrived at this are 
as follows. The phrase ‘the aforesaid Emperor’ refers back to the previous 
chapter’ where he mentioned together Apollinarius and Melito of Sardis, 
saying that Melito wrote a ‘petition to Antoninus’. He probably gives the 
titles of Apollinarius’s works in chronological order; this appears from the 
words ‘and after these he wrote’.* Whence, as Marcus Aurelius is alone 
mentioned, and neither Lucius Verus nor Commodus, it is assumed that 


1 Eusebius, Chronica, ed. J. K. Fotheringham, 287-8, Eusebius, H.E., v. Preface, 1; 
v.§§3, 4: B. J. Kidd, History of the Early Church, i. 250; C.A.H., xii. 518. 

* H.E., v. 3, 4. The italicsare mine. * Eus., Chronica,loc. cit. ‘4 H.E., iv. 27.§1. 

® Trenaeus had been sent there—H.E., v. 4. §§1, 2. 

6 La Crise Montaniste, 570. (Henceforward referred to as Crise.) 

7 Eus., H.E., iv. 26. §§1, 2. 8 T.e. Antoninus Pius. 

* wera might, however, refer to the last work on the roll. 
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when Apollinarius wrote there was no co-emperor. This was the case only 
between February 169 and 27 November 176.1 

But is this assumption justified, convenient as it would be to suppose that 
Eusebius had selected a date which ‘n’est qu’un a peu pres’ between 
these termini? For, speaking of the First Apology of Justin Martyr, he 
calls it his ‘Apology to Antoninus’,*® although he knew it was also addressed 
to Verus and Lucius.‘ Further, in the Chronica, it is by the years of the 
reign of the Augustus that he gives the dating, never counting the years of 
the accession of an associate; so it is not unfair to conclude that Eusebius’s 
remarks bear no pressure on this point.5 

The only point which lends likelihood to de Labriolle’s argument is 
that the Chronica dates Apollinarius’s accession to the throne of Hierapolis 
in 171,°in which case Eusebius selected the following year. 

Although numerous dates could be taken as the beginning of a move- 
ment, the same writer could hardly say that a movement was ‘just be- 
ginning”’ at two different dates without self-contradiction. Thus, without 
quibbling, one may deduce that Eusebius, when he set himself the task of 
giving chronological information, found he had only two certain dates, 
those of the accession of Apollinarius and of the persecution at Lyons: 
with no alternative solution, in each case he gave a date as near to each as 
possible. The only date in which one can place anything like confidence, 
then, for the purpose of the present enquiry is that of the persecution at 
Lyons in 177. 

Yet Epiphanius’s statement at the beginning of his discussion of 
Montanism seems no more trustworthy, for it also contradicts his other 
information. It reads: ‘After these things another heresy again raised its 
head, called that of the Phrygians, contemporary with the foregoing 
(enumerated in the next sentence) and continuing after them. These men 
arose in about the nineteenth year of Antoninus Pius, Hadrian’s successor. 
And Marcion also, and the followers of Tatian and the Encratites who 
continued his teaching lived in the days and after him.’® 

The approximate date at which all these flourished, and Montanism 
began, is thus, according to Epiphanius, either 156 or 157, whichever 
way he was counting. It would not be irrelevant to enquire what its 
relation is to Eusebius’s account. 

In the Chronica ‘Tatianus hereticus agnoscitur, a quo encratitae’ in the 
twelfth year of Marcus Aurelius, that is, the year after the outbreak of 
Montanism.° To this we shall return. 

Marcion, however, is not mentioned in the Chronica, except to say that 
his master Cerdo came to Rome in 140; but in the Ecclesiastical History" it 

1 Liebenam, Fasti Consulares Imperii Romani, Bonn 1909, 108. 


2 P. de Labriolle, Crise, 571. 3 Eus., H.E., iv. 8. §3. 

4 Ibid. 12. §1., quoting Justin, Apol. I. 1. i. 

5 See text in Fotheringham’s edition. 6 Loc. cit. 3, lines 13, 14. 
7 Eus., H.E., iv. 27. §1; v. 3, 4. 8 Pan. xlviil. 1. 

® Fotheringham, loc. cit. 10 Fotheringham, loc. cit. 


1 Eus., H.E., iv. 10-12, based on Iren. iii. 3. §3, 4. §2; i. 24, 25. §1; Justin, i Apol., 
1-26. 
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is clear that his floruit is to be placed at about this date, since Justin’s 
Apology, written in 142,! refers to him by name. And there is every reason 
to suppose that he long survived this date, for Tertullian® speaks of him 
as alive under Pope Eleutherus (177-189). 

What conclusions can be drawn from this? Epiphanius’s approximation 
of the outbreak of Montanism to 157, making it contemporary with 
Marcion, Tatian and the Encratites bears this relation to the Chronica of 
Eusebius—that it is in general agreement with its synchronisms, the 
evidence of Tertullian making this complete. The difference is this: 
Epiphanius mentions the appearance of Tatian and the Encratites as well 
as of the Montanists at a period about sixteen years before Eusebius with 
whose synchronisms he agrees. The question to be resolved, therefore, is 
not so much whether Eusebius allows enough time for Montanism to 
spread to Gaul, Rome and Africa, but whether the seventh or the ninth 
decade of the second century is most suited to include the beginning or at 
least the floruit of all these movements. 

It has already been noticed that Eusebius makes no definite statement 
in the Chronica as to when Marcion came to Rome, but that in the Ecclesi- 
astical History he commits himself by inference to a date previous to the 
composition of the First Apology of Justin Martyr; to determine this would 
be beyond the scope of the present study, but the termini post and ad quem 
are sufficiently close to one another and far enough from the Eusebian 
date for the outbreak of Montanism to be of importance, since they are 
vague over precisely the same period as the Epiphanian date.* 

But the same is not true of Tatian, whom both Eusebius* and Epi- 
phanius® regard as founder of the Encratites. In the Chronica Eusebius 
places his apostasy in 173, while Epiphanius regards this as having 
happened immediately on the death of Justin Martyr: and with this in the 
Ecclesiastical History Eusebius himself concurs, although he is here quoting 
Irenaeus. This, according to the Acts of his Martyrdom, took place while 
Rusticus was Prefect,* that is, between 162 and 167. The Chronicon Paschale 
places it more exactly in 165,’ and this is generally accepted.® 

The relative certainty of the date of the martyrdom of Justin as a 
terminus a quo for the apostasy of Tatian may thus lead to one of two con- 
clusions. If Epiphanius is right in synchronising it with the outbreak of 
Montanism, then Eusebius’s dates for both are only six or seven years 
too late, allowing Tatian time for dveAOay exit ta tis ’Avatodjs pépn 
before xaxj diavoia mepimecdv.® But Irenaeus says that after Justin’s 


1 Chronica, Fotheringham, p. 284, lines 10-12, says A.D. 141. [But see Ehrhardt, in 
this JOURNAL, iv (1953), 1-12.—Ed.] 

* De praescr. haer., xxx. 

5 It is possible that the present First Apology was re-edited and issued again with the 
Second in 155: see Lawlor and Oulton, op. cit., ii. 140, where it is argued that 152 is the 
more likely date, and on other grounds Harnack Chronology, i. 274 ff. 

‘ Fotheringham, op. cit.; H.E., iv. 29. §3, quoted from Iren., i. 26. §1. 

5 Epiph., Pan. xlvi. 6 Act. Mart. Iust. i., et passim. 

7 Lawlor and Oulton, op. cit., ii .125. 8 Owen, Acta Martyrum, 47. 

* Epiph., Pan. ,xlvi. 1. 
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martyrdom, ‘elated at the thought of being a teacher (presumably as 
successor to Justin’s lecture room) and puffed up with the idea that he 
was superior to the rest, he formed a school with a distinctive character 
of its own.”! Now Irenaeus was far more in touch with Roman traditions, 
as well as being almost a contemporary. From this we may deduce that 
Tatian probably began his heretical teaching as soon as he had a free hand 
and had succeeded to Justin’s ‘lectureship’.2 He had probably meditated 
it for some time before. 

Epiphanius’s date thus only gives a floruit for Marcion, Tatian and the 
Montanists, although the apostasy of the first is earlier, the second later, 
than the nineteenth year of Antoninus Pius. Unfortunately the other 
indications of date in the Panarion are equally vague. 

Epiphanius says that from Maximilla’s date (€«rore) until the time of 
his writing é7y . . . duaxdova evveryjkovta ews Tod tperépov xpdvov, Swdexdrov 
érous Odadrevturavod Kai OddAevtos Kai I’pariavov Baowréva®, which was 375. 
This gives the patently false date of 85, and, while one must give Epiphanius 
credit for having written sense, every MS. concurs in this reading: the mis- 
take was probably in the parent of those extant. Maximilla plainly could 
not have lived at the end of the first century. 

It is easy to offer emendations. Scaliger proposed Svaxdora evveaxaidexa, 
Petavius S:axdova etxoot, while Volter changes @ into ?; or 290 into 190.4 
If one of the first two is correct, we reach a date which agrees with 
Pan., xlviii. 1. This might mean that Epiphanius is giving the floruit of 
Maximilla; but as he is engaged in demonstrating the falsity of her 
prophecy ‘After me there will be no prophet, but the end’,> it might be 
better to suppose that he is giving the date of her death. Thus Volter’s 
conjecture is perhaps the more reasonable, but one can not be certain of 
the precise bearing of the statement. 

The last indication given by Epiphanius is equally inconclusive: it is 
contained in the section which refutes the Alogi.® “Then again some of them 
attack this saying in the Apocalypse itself? and allege a contradiction 
where it says “‘unto the angel of the church® of Thyatira write’, since there 
is no church of the Christians at Thyatira.’ He continues “The Cata- 
phrygians carried the whole town into their heresy’ but that ‘now 
through (the grace of) the Lord, at the present, after 112 years, there is a 
church (at Thyatira), and it is still growing, and others are to be found 
there; but then the church of Thyatira was emptied to the Phrygian 
heresy. Therefore the Holy Ghost took care to reveal to us how that 
church should err after the time of the apostles, of John and those who 
immediately followed after him;® which date coincides with the 93rd year 


1 Tren. i. 26. §i ap. Eus., H.E., iv. 29. §3. 
2. On schools and lectureships in the early Church, see G. L. Prestige, Fathers and 
Heretics, 1940, 53 ff. 


3 Pan., xlviii. 2. 4 From de Labriolle, Crise, 574. 
5 Pan., xlviii. 2. 6 Pan., li. 33. 
7 A reference to Rev. xxii. 19. ® Rev. ii. 18. 
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after the Ascension of the Saviour, that this church began to apostasise 
and melt into the Phrygian heresy.” 

Epiphanius alone informs us of this, but if, as he claims, the argument 
was made use of by the Alogi, his report may be correct. 

His chronology was based on the assumption that the Nativity took 
place in 2 B.c.,? the Passion on the 13th day of the Kalends of April,’ 
A.D. 30, the life of our Lord thus lasting 32 years and 74 days,‘ followed by 
the Ascension forty days later. In this case the church of Thyatira either 
became Montanist in 120, and remained so for 112 years,® that is, until 
232, or was re-established in orthodoxy 112 years before Epiphanius wrote 
in 375, that is, in 263.° 

It is an extraordinary statement, if indeed it is one, that the church of 
Thyatira became Montanist in 120, and it has baffled most commentators. 
Holl, however, and Calder independently, suppose that there is a lacuna 
in the text, and that Epiphanius meant 93 years, reckoned backwards from 
263—that is to say, 172, the date given by the Chronica for the rise of 
Montanism. It certainly seems that the text as it stands ‘ist grammatisch 
unméglich ... das émi éveryjxovra tpiciv Ereow ZU ds Hv xpdvos zu ziehen 
und zu iibersetzen welches war ein Zeitraum von nahezu 93 Jahren’, 
but even if Holl is right (and his suggestion is supported independently 
by Calder) it is dangerous to use a textual emendation in argument.’ It 
cannot be treated as positive evidence; but, negatively, it is not insignificant 
that this calculation agrees, within a year, with the date given by Eusebius’s 
Chronica. Thus, if Thyatira had become entirely given over to Montanism 
in 172, the movement must have begun at least several years earlier.® 

There are three other indications of date which are worth considering, 


1 ém évevyxovra Kai tpiciv éreow. This is the reading of all texts. 


? Pan., li. 29. The 42nd year of Augustus, reckoning from the death of Julius Caesar. 

3 Pan., li. 26. 4 Pan., li. 27. 

5 Petavius and others, followed by de Labriolle, Crise, 576. 

® Calder, Philadelphia and Montanism, 38, 46; K. Holl, Epiphanius Werke, Band II, 
Leipzig 1922, 307. 

Holl also introduces two words into the text to improve his argument that the passage 
refers to 112 years before Epiphanius wrote: viv 8€ 81a rév xptorov ev TH xpdv@ roira, pera 
xpdvov piB erav, Ear (exer) 4 exkAnota Kai avéer, (€i) Kai ddAo TwWes exeloe TUyXAvoVEL. 

7 But if one permits oneself liberties with texts of this sort, however brilliant the 
emendation, there is no point at which the process need stop. I reject for the same reason 
Lipsius’s emendation discussed by de Labriolle, Crise, 577-8; Calder, op. cit., 38. 

® The following references do not bear serious discussion: Theodore of Heracleia, 
Com. in evang. Ioh. xiv. 17—‘post ducentos et triginta annos ab apostolica gratia transactos’. 
Placing the descent of the Holy Ghost in 30, this gives 260. Chronicon Paschale gives the 
consulate of Mamertinus and Rufus (182; Liebenam, op. cit., 25), or six years after the 
Lyonnese persecution; Prosper of Aquitaine, c. 433-55. De Labriolle, Les Sources de 
Vhistoire du Montanisme, 205, gives the consulate of Cathegius and Clarus, (or 170; 
Liebenam, 24), a possible date, but by too late a writer to be of value. Geo. Cedrenus 
(11th or 12th century) Synopsis, (P.G., cxxi. 481) places it in the sole reign of Commodus. 
Of the names of the proconsuls mentioned in the various accounts, Gratus—Anon. ap. 
Eus., H.E., v. 16. §7—is quite unknown, nor is it possible to date Aemilius Frontinus, of 
Ephesus (v. 18, §9.). C.I.L., iii. 1995 gives an inscription found at Abensburg in Germany 
with the name L. Aemilius Fron[t .. .] but it is uncertain whether the name should be 
Fronto or Frontinus. This also applies to C.I.L., xiii 1679, found near the Pont de 
Nemours at Lyons, with the same name, which is dated after 146. 
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of which two are in extracts from the anonymous writer quoted in Eusebius 
H.E., v (henceforward referred to as the Anonymous). 

He begins with an apology to a certain Avircius Marcellus, who had 
charged him to write an anti-Montanist tract, for having dallied so long 
before composing it.1 Of him there is a life, written about 400 A.D., which 
tells of his journey to Rome, and numerous legends and the many miracles 
which he performed, together with a transcript of the epitaph he composed 
for himself at the age of seventy-two.? 

The genuineness of this epitaph had been admitted before it was found 
by Ramsay in 1883 at Hierapolis in the Phrygian Pentapolis. Two years 
earlier he had found in the same district the epitaph of a certain Alexander 
Antonius,* modelled on that of Avircius Marcellus, and dated 216. This 
made it clear that the tomb of Avircius Marcellus was already built by 
this date, and that he was already seventy-two. Therefore the work of the 
Anonymous was probably written before 216, although ‘a very long and 
considerable time’ after the charge made by Avircius Marcellus.‘ 

The second indication is in connection with his exposure of Maxi- 
milla’s prediction of wars and tumults: ‘But surely this falsehood too is now 
evident. For it is more than thirteen years to-day since this woman died, 
and there has been neither a partial nor a universal war in the world. Nay 
rather, by the mercy of God, the Christians have enjoyed continuous 
peace.”® 

It is difficult to find thirteen years of peace, both religious and Roman; 
there was always some minor struggle in the Empire, even if Marcia had 
secured peace for the Christians after the death of Marcus Aurelius.® But 
the quietest period was the reign of Commodus, and probably de La- 
briolle and others are right in selecting it. In this case? Maximilla would 
have died in about 180 and the treatise was composed about 193, when 
Montanus, Priscilla and Maximilla were all dead.° 

The third indication is Eusebius’s remark that ‘Apollonius in the same 
treatise records that at the time of writing his treatise it was the fortieth 
year since Montanus began his pretended prophesying’.® But he speaks in 
the present tense of a prophetess,!° of Themiso," and later he speaks in the 
same tense of the dress of the Montanist prophets.!? If this present tense 
refers to the time at which Apollonius wrote, he must have produced his 
treatise some years before the Anonymous, but as the ‘fortieth year’ on the 
Epiphanian dating would be 196, and the Anonymous wrote when the 


1 Eus., H.£., v. 16. 3. 

2 P.G., cxv. 1211 ff. The standard edition is Th. Nissen, S. Abercii Vita, Leipzig 1912, 
which gives a bibliography up to this date. 

* Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, ii. 720-9, nos. 657, 656. See also pp. 679 ff., 709 ff., 
788 | f.; Lawlor and Oulton, op. cit., ii. 171-2; and de Labriolle, Crise, 581-4. 

‘ ap. Eus., H.E., v. 16. §3. 

5 Ibid. v. 16. 19. Itis an approximate date—cf. v. 17 

* Kidd, op. cit., i. 252, based on Dio Cassius, pits LXXIL. iv. 7 and Hippolytus, 
Ref. omn. haer., ix. 12. 


7 Crise, 580-1. 8 ap. Eus., H.E., v. 16. §§13, 19. 
® Ibid., v. 18. §12. 10 a, Eus., H.E., v. 18. §§4, 6 ff. 
1 Tbid. 5. 12 Tbid. 11. 
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original prophets were dead, this is impossible. Yet if it is a historic 
present, it may be that there were other prophets still alive whom he was 
attacking. Voight thought this was the Quintilla of whom Epiphanius 
speaks, and who, in face of Maximilla’s proclamation that after her there 
would be no prophet but the end, rallied the remaining Montanists.! 
Such a view is not impossible, but the difficulty is that there is not suffi- 
cient evidence for it. If the dating of the treatise of the Anonymous is 
correct, the original prophets must have been dead, and, since the work of 
Apollonius can not be earlier than 196, and therefore cannot refer in the 
strict present to Montanus and to his prophetesses, he may have written 
even later. At most then it can be said that the events described by 
Eusebius lasted for forty years, and that by the end of this period the 
earliest Montanists were dead. With this in view one may consider the 
date of the outbreak. 

If Montanus, Maximilla and Priscilla were dead by 180, it must be 
asked if the years 172 to 180 are sufficient for the foundation and spread of 
the movement. It appears not to have reached Gaul until 177, nor Africa 
until nearly twenty years later. One hesitates to say that those eight years 
were enough, and any conclusion must be based upon the sources at our 
disposal. 

It has already been demonstrated that Eusebius’s dates are shaky: that 
he regards the persecution at Lyons as almost coinciding with the out- 
break of the movement, and in the Chronica connects it with the accession 
ofits opponent Apollinarius as bishop of Hierapolis. 

Yet if Epiphanius is notoriously slack about dates, two of his three 
references are of interest, for that of Pan. xlviii. 2 is too corrupt for certainty 
to be reached. But the first unequivocally gives the year 156, while the 
second from the grammar and the simplest emendation gives 172 as a date 
for the church of Thyatira to fall into the hands of the Montanists. 
Epiphanius therefore represents that Montanism had missionary success in 
northern Asia Minor at the same time as Eusebius imagined that Apolli- 
narius began to combat it at Hierapolis, and five years before the inter- 
position of the martyrs of Gaul. Epiphanius’s second date, then, agrees 
with that of Eusebius, and both regard the movement as by this time in 
steady progress. 

Is then, on the Methodist analogy, the first date of Epiphanius correct? 
Analogy provides no proof, but between these dates one must attempt some 
choice. To de Labriolle eight years were long enough;? de Soyres con- 
sidered it too short a time to provoke episcopal action.* But it is more 
important to notice that apparently at these dates the movement had 
already gathered impetus, so that it would occur to one to antedate it. 

De Labriolle further argues that the ‘délires de l’extase’* would 
speedily have worn out the nerves of the Montanist prophets, and that thus 
eight years would seem a likely time in which they might have become 

1 Quoted by de Labriolle, Crise, 585-6. 2 Crise, 587. 
3 Montanism and the Primitive Church, 1869, 29. 4 Crise, 587. 
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exhausted. But Montanus had already passed some years—how many it is 
useless to guess—practising ecstasy as a priest of Cybele: one must remem- 
ber that many who have been subject to ecstasy have lived to advanced 
ages, and that this is more generally the rule than the exception. St. 
Antony of Egypt was not among the least celebrated in this respect.* 

It is impossible to answer how old Montanus was when he was con- 
verted and founded this new movement. The old do not easily change their 
ways, nor have they the energy of the prime of life; one might therefore 
suppose that Montanus was not very aged when he inaugurated his 
revival.? 

But this is only hypothesis: one cannot prove either that Epiphanius 
had access to more reliable sources or that Eusebius was more than guess- 
ing, but it may well be that the earlier date should be accepted. 


1 St. Athanasius, Vita St. Antonii. (P.G. xxvi.) 
2 yeémoros—Anon. ap. Eus., H.E., v. 16. §7. 








Problémes de I’ Anamnése’ 
by DOM B. BOTTE, O.S.B. 


Monk of Mont César, Louvain, Belgium 





> anamnése des liturgies eucharistiques pose deux problémes: celui 


de son origine et celui de son développement. Le premier se 
rattache a la question plus générale de la structure de l’anaphore. 
Celle-ci, telle qu’elle nous apparait dés la fin du IVe siécle, comporte six 
parties, abstraction faite des priéres d’intercession qui représentent un 
développement secondaire. Ce sont: 1. l’action de graces; 2. le Sanctus; 
3. le Post-Sanctus; 4. le récit de Pinstitution; 5. l’anamnése; 6. l’épiclése. 
Toutes ces parties ne sont pas également anciennes. Le Sanctus manque 
dans l’anaphore d’Hippolyte, de méme que le Post-Sanctus qui n’est 
qu’une transition entre l’hymne des Séraphins et le récit de l’institution. 
La question de l’épiclése est toujours discutée et, récemment, le récit de 
Pinstitution a été mis en cause. Qu’en est-il de l’anamnése? Tel est le 
premier point a examiner. 
D’autre part, la comparaison entre les différents types d’anamnése 
révéle un certain développement. D’ot provient-il et quelle en est la cause? 
Tel est le second probléme qui retiendra notre attention. 


(i) Origine de l’anamnése 

La plupart des anamnéses peuvent se ramener a deux types. Le 
premier reprend, sous une forme participiale ou nominale, le terme 
de avdpvnos de Luc. xxii, 19 et 1 Cor. xi, 24-5: pepuvnpevor, memores. 
Telle ’anamnése d’Hippolyte,? d’Ambroise,? des Constitutions apostoliques,* 
du Testamentum Domini,> et celle des anaphores de type syrien: Basile,® 
Chrysostome,’ Jacques,® et de la liturgie arménienne.® 

L’autre type fait le raccord non plus avec le terme d’avdpurynors, mais 
avec le verbe xarayyéAere du récit paulinien, 1 Cor. xi 26: carayyéAAouev. 
C’est le type égyptien.!° 

1 Communication faite 4 la Semaine d’études liturgiques, 4 I’Institut de Théologie 
Orthodoxe de Paris, le 7 Juillet 1953. 

2 Tradition apostolique 4, éd. B. Botte, Paris 1946, p. 32. 

3 De sacramentis iv, 6, 27, éd. B. Botte, Paris 1950, p. 86. 

4 Const. apost. viii, 12, 38. 

5 Testamentum Domini nostri Iesu Christi, éd. I. E. Rahmani, Mayence 1899, 42-3. 

6 F. E. Brightman, Liturgies Eastern and Western, Oxford 1896, 328-9. 

7 Tbid. 

8 Tbid., 52-3 et 87. 

® Tbid., 437-8. 

10 Thid., 133. Cf. C. H. Roberts et B. Capelle, An Early Euchologium, Louvain 1949, 
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Des deux maniéres, on entend donner le sens de l’acte liturgique qui 
s’accomplit, par l’ordre qui termine le récit de l’institution. L’anamnése 
apparait donc comme solidaire de ce récit, dont elle est le développement. 
Impossible donc qu’une anaphore ait une anamnése sans avoir de récit de 
l’institution. Or on trouve, dans les liturgies syriennes orientales, une trés 
ancienne anaphore qui ne contient pas de récit de l’institution et, par 
conséquent, pas davantage d’anamnése. Ainsi donc celle-ci ne ferait pas 
partie de la structure primitive de l’anaphore. On voit tout ce qu’on a pu 
tirer de ce fait pour histoire des origines de l’eucharistie. On a méme 
parlé d’une forme d’eucharistie qui n’aurait rien a voir avec la derniére 
céne, mais se rattacherait tout aussi bien au repas d’Emmaiis.! 

Il suffit pourtant d’un peu de bon sens pour voir que ce raisonnement 
est loin d’étre convaincant et qu’on peut tout aussi bien le retourner. S’il 
est vrai qu’une anaphore sans récit de l’institution ne peut pas avoir 
d’anamnése, il est tout aussi vrai de dire qu’une anaphore qui a une 
anamnése doit avoir, ou du moins avoir eu, un récit de l’institution. Or 
c’est précisément le cas de l’anaphore en question, celle des Apdtres Addai 
et Mari, en usage chez les Nestoriens, les Chaldéens et les chrétiens du 
Malabar. 

Elle contient en effet un passage qui a tous les caractéres d’une 
anamnése: 

‘Et nos quoque, Domine, servi tui fragiles et debiles et infirmi,qui congre- 
gati sumus in nomine tuo et stamus coram te in tempore hoc, et accepimus 
in traditione typum qui a te (est), laetantes et glorificantes et commemor- 
antes et agentes hoc magnum et tremendum et sanctum et divinum 
mysterium passionis et mortis et sepulturae et resurrectionis. Domini nostri 
salvatoris nostri Iesu Christi’?. 

Comme toutes les anamnéses, cette piéce exprime la volonté de com- 
mémorer la mort et la résurrection du Seigneur, en se référant a un 
exemple qui a été donné. C’est bien une référence a la derniére céne. 
D’autre part, elle ne se rattache a rien de ce qui précéde dans le texte 
actuel, méme si l’on supprime les priéres d’intercession. I] y a manifeste- 
ment un hiatus, qui ne peut étre comblé que par un récit de l’institution. 
Cela suffirait déja pour rendre caduques toutes les théories qu’on a 
échafaudées sur ce texte. Mais il y a plus. II existe, dans la tradition 
syrienne, un type particulier du récit de institution qui nous est conservé 
par Aphraate, saint Ephrem et la liturgie dite de Théodore de Mop- 
sueste.® I] se caractérise par deux traits: 1. L’ordre de manger et de boire 

1Cf. E. C. Ratcliff, ‘The original form of the Anaphora of Addai and Mari,’ dans 
Journal of Theological Studies xxx. (1929), 23-32. 

2 Cf. B. Botte, ‘L’Anaphore chaldéenne des Apétres,’ dans Orientalia christiana periodica 
xv. (1949), 262-3. La traduction est basée sur le texte du missel nestorien de Urmiah de 
1890 et du Missale Chaldaicum de 1767, confronté avec la version de Renaudot (premiére 
édition en 1716) et celle de Menezes de 1606. Cette derniére reproduit la forme qui avait 
cours au Malabar vers 1490. II n’y a pas de variantes notables. Le texte n’a donc pas 
changé depuis la fin du XVe siécle. 


3 Aphraate, De pasch., Patrologie Syriaque i. 273. Ephrem, Serm. IV in hebd. sancta, éd. 
Th. Lamy, t. i. p. 426. Voir les textes cités dans B. Botte, a.c., 271-4. 
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est donné aprés les paroles du Christ: ‘Ceci est mon corps, etc.’ 2. II se 
termine par ce membre de phrase: ‘Vous ferez cela quand vous serez 
réunis (en mon nom).’ 

Cette derniére variante est particuli¢érement caractéristique, puis- 
qu’elle est absente de tous les récits bibliques. Or le début de ’anamnése 
s’articule exactement a ce récit: ‘qui congregati sumus in nomine tuo.’ I] 
n’y a pas l’ombre d’un doute: l’anamnése de l’anaphore des Apotres a 
été faite pour s’adapter a ce récit, et celui-ci comble lhiatus qui existe dans 
le texte actuel. 

D’ou provient ce récit? Aphraate et Ephrem sont deux témoins du Dia- 
tessaron. On pourrait donc conjecturer qu’il reproduit tout simplement le 
texte de Tatien. Il faut remarquer seulement que sa structure s’écarte de 
tous les textes bibliques, avec une trés grande liberté. D’autre part, les 
autres témoins du Diatessaron ne lui ont donné jusqu’a présent aucun appuil, 
L’hypothése ne doit cependant pas étre rejetée. Nous aurions alors une 
liturgie qui aurait comme noyau le plus ancien texte syrien de l’évangile. 
Mais alors méme se poserait la question: pourquoi Tatien s’écarte-t-il 
ainsi de tous les témoins canoniques? N’est-il pas tout simplement in- 
fluencé par un type de récit en usage de son temps dans la liturgie syrienne? 
On est ramené malgré tout a un type particulier de récit liturgique trés 
ancien qui appartient au plus ancien fonds de la tradition syrienne. 

De toute maniére, |’existence d’une ancienne anaphore syrienne sans 
anamneése et sans récit de l’institution ne résiste pas 4 un examen critique 
sérieux et se dissipe comme un mirage. Je suis d’autant plus fondé a croire 
cette conclusion solidement fondée qu’elle n’a regu jusqu’a présent aucun 
démenti. Le regretté dom Dix, a qui j’avais envoyé, en 1949, un tiré-a-part 
de mon article, m’avait répondu par retour du courrier qu’il examinerait la 
question. Mais il ne m’a plus donné signe de vie par la suite, bien qu’il se soit 
passé deux ans, je crois, avant la maladie qui devait mettre fin prématuré- 
ment a sa vie. Faute de contradicteurs, je me vois obligé de faire de 
Pauto-critique. 

Ne pourrait-on dire que cette anamneése, avec le récit de l’institution, 
n’est pas primitive, mais que ce qui est primitif, c’est l’épiclése qui se 
trouve dans la méme anaphore. 

J avais déja envisagé cette hypothése, et je l’ai rejetée résolument pour 
les raisons suivantes. 

1. Cette anamnése a un caractére absolument original. Or, si on avait 
voulu introduire une anamnése et un récit, 4 une époque plus ou moins 
tardive, sous l’influence d’autres liturgies, on aurait tout naturellement pris 
un type d’anamnése qui était courant en Syrie, comme dans les Constitutions 
Apostoliques, le Testamentum Domini, lanaphore de saint Basile ou de saint 


1 On ne trouve cette variante ni dans le Diatessaron arabe ni dans l’italien, ni dans le 
vieux-néerlandais. Pour ce dernier, la grande édition de Plooy n’est pas encore arrivée 
a ce passage, 4 ma connaissance; mais la traduction en néerlandais moderne donnée par 
G. C. Van Kersbergen, Het Luiksche Diatessaron, Rijswijk 1937, 125, ne contient rien de 
semblable a notre récit. 
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Jacques. En d’autres termes, on aurait conformé l’anaphore des Apotres 
aux autres, au lieu de créer un type absolument nouveau. 

2. Cette anamnése se rattache a un récit de l’institution qui appartient 
au plus ancien fonds de la tradition syrienne et non a la tradition plus 
récente qu’on trouve dans toutes les autres anaphores syriennes. 

3. Cette anamnése n’a pas été faite pour completer l’épiclése. Dans 
toutes les liturgies, l’anamneése sert de transition entre le récit de l’institu- 
tion et l’épiclése. Ici au contraire, l’épiclése apparait comme une enclave 
dans l’anamnése. Au dela de l’invocation du Saint-Esprit, le texte reprend: 
‘Et propter omnem dispensationem hanc magnam et mirabilem erga nos, 
confiteamur tibi etc.’ Cette dispensatio n’est autre que la passion, la mort 
et la résurrection du Seigneur dont il était question avant l’épiclése. I] 
suffit de lire le texte débarrassé de l’épiclése pour voir qu’on a affaire a 
une piéce complete qui se suffit a elle-méme et qui a été coupée mala- 
droitement par un corps étranger. C’est donc bien elle qui est primitive 
et non l’épiclése. 

Nous pouvons donc conclure que l’anaphore des Apétres nous apporte 
un témoignage complémentaire important sur l’appartenance de l’anam- 
nése a la structure de l’anaphore. Son importance vient, d’une part, de 
l’ancienneté de cette liturgie et, d’autre part, du caractére trés particulier 
de ce texte qui apparait comme indépendant de toutes les anamnéses 
connues. 


(ii) Le Développement de l’anamnése 


La plus ancienne anamnése est celle de la Tradition apostolique de saint 
Hipployte: 

‘Memores igitur mortis et resurrectionis eius offerimus tibi panem et 
calicem, gratias tibi agentes qui dignos nos habuisti adstare coram te et 
tibi ministrare.”! 

On retrouve la méme structure dans les autres: 1. Une transition qui 
rappelle le récit de institution. 2. L’énumération des mystéres. 3. Une 
pricre d’offrande. 

Le premier point ne nous retiendra pas: nous avons parlé plus haut des 
formules de transition. C’est sur le second point surtout qu’on remarque 
des développements assez variés. Notons tout d’abord la substitution de 
passionis a mortis chez saint Ambroise? et dans la liturgie romaine. Est-ce un 
fait purement latin? On sait que passto, notamment pour les martyrs, ne 
désignait pas seulement les souffrances, mais englobait aussi la mort. On 
pourrait donc croire que c’est un pur latinisme. Cependant nous trouvons 
md0os dans la plus ancienne tradition grecque pour désigner aussi la mort 


1 Tradition apostolique, éd. B. Botte, 32. 

® De sacramentis iv, 6, 27. Le texte du Liber Pontificalis, éd. L. Duchesne, i. 124, sur le 
pape Alexandre nous dit: ‘His passionem domini miscuit in praedicatione sacerdotum 
quando missae celebrantur.’ Cette notice, d’ailleurs assez obscure, ne nous apprend rien 
de certain, étant donné le caractére légendaire de cette partie du livre. 
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du Christ. Ainsi saint Ignace oppose 7dfos et dvdoracs,! Irénée wdfos 
et €yepors.* Justin nous parle de ce que le Seigneur a ordonné de faire 
eis avduvyow tod mdBovs.8 Les plus anciens symboles orientaux, 
a l’opposé des occidentaux qui parlent de la crucifixion, ne signalent la 
mort que par le participe 7a6eév. Ainsi le symbole de Nicée‘, celui d’Arius,§ 
d’Eusébe de Césarée.* Au concile d’Antioche de 341, les trois premiéres 
formules n’emploient non plus que zafwv et werovOévar, et la mort ne 
fait son apparition que dans la quatriéme.’? Une formule pseudo-athana- 
sienne dit: waOdvra, rouréor. cravpwhévra.2 La mention de la passion 
au lieu de la mort est donc courante en Orient et elle semble la plus 
commune avant 341. 

Dans les anamnéses orientales, 740s n’apparait que dans les Constitutions 
Apostoliques, juxtaposé a Odvaros. Nous avons cependant un vestige d’une 
anaphore syrienne qui ne mentionnait pas la mort; c’est la recension 
égyptienne de la liturgie de saint Basile. Mais au lieu de 7d@os nous avons 
va0jpara,® sans mention de la croix ni de la sépulture qui apparaissent 
dans le texte byzantin. Il est donc possible que le rédacteur des Constitutions 
Apostoliques, quis’inspire d’Hippolyte, ait repris 7a0os a une liturgie syrienne 
qui avait substitué ce mot a Advaros. 

L’ensemble des liturgies de type syrien a adopté la trilogie wa@jpara, 
oravpos, tad. L’anaphore de saint Jacques a ajouté @dvaros aprés 
ataupds . Celle des Apotres suppose waos, Oavaros, tadxj. Au contraire 
le type alexandrin a gardé simplement @dvaros. 

Le développement le plus remarquable est celui des mystéres glorieux. 
Les textes bibliques disaient, d’une part: ‘Faites ceci en mémoire de 
moi,’ et, d’autre part: ‘Vous proclamez la mort du Seigneur jusqu’a ce 
qu’il vienne.’ I] est remarquable que toutes les anamnéses anciennes sans 
exception ont joint la résurrection a la mort du Christ. Il ne faut pas s’en 
étonner, vu l’importance de la résurrection qui est essentielle au message 
chrétien. Mais les développements suivants sont moins attendus. L’ascen- 
sion apparait dés la fin du quatriéme siécle, avec le De sacramentis en Occi- 
dent et les Constitutions apostoliques en Orient. L’Occident en est resté la, a 
part quelques piéces mozarabes manifestement inspirées de priéres 
orientales; mais en Orient le développement s’est poursuivi: les Constitu- 
itons Apostoliques ont ajouté la seconde parousie; puis le session a la droite 
du Pere est venue s’insérer entre l’ascension et la parousie, dans toutes les 


1 Epist. ad Eph., xx. 1. 

* Ado. haer.,i. 10, 1 (éd. Harvey i, 3, 1, t. i, p. 93). 

3 Dial. 41, cf. ibid., 117. 

* Cf. A. Hahn, Bibliothek der Symbole, Breslau 1897, 161, n. 142, et n. 143 (version 
latine de saint Hilaire: passus est et resurrexit). 

5 Tbid., 527, n. 187. 

6 Tbid., 131, n. 123. 

” Ibid., 183-6, n. 153-6. 

8 Ibid., p. 138, n. 127. 

* Cf. E. Renaudot, Liturgiarum orientalium collectio, Francfort 1847, t. i, p. 15 et 67. 
Malgré la traduction de Renaudot (passionem), le copte aussi un pluriel, cf. J. A. Asse- 
mani, Codex liturgicus Ecclesiae universae, Rome 1754, t. vii, p. 56. 
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liturgies orientales anciennes, a l’exception de l’anaphore des Apdtres et 
des liturgies éthiopiennes qui ne parlent que de la resurrection, comme 
Hippolyte. 

Il y a enfin une autre série de développements: les faits salutaires qui 
précédent la passion. Ils sont beaucoup plus tardifs. Ainsi l’anaphore de 
Timothée d’Alexandrie nomme la nativité,! celle de Grégoire de Nazianze 
parle de toute I’ ‘économie’, de la conception, de la nativité;? celle de 
saint Marc en syriaque énumére la conception, la nativité et le baptéme 
du Christ. Dans le canon romain, on voit apparaitre la nativité dans 
certains manuscrits dés le neuviéme siécle: ‘tam admirabilis nativitatis 
quam beatae passionis.’* Mais ce supplément est étranger a la tradition 
romaine authentique. 

Quelle est l’origine de tous ces développements? Faut-il les mettre en 
rapport avec |’évolution de l’année liturgique, comme le pensait dom O. 
Casel5? A mesure qu’on développait le mystére du Christ en diverses 
solennités, on aurait éprouvé le besoin d’expliciter aussi dans l’anamnése 
les différentes phases de I’économie du salut. L’explication ne me semble 
pas répondre aux données du probléme. D’une part, des solennités trés 
anciennes, telles que la nativité du Christ et son baptéme, n’entrent que 
tardivement et d’une maniére trés limitée dans l’anamneése. D’autre part, 
on trouve dans l’anamnése des faits qui n’ont jamais été lobjet d’une 
solennité liturgique particuliére: l’ensevelissement, la session a la droite du 
Pére, sans parler de la parousie qui appartient a l’avenir. Il faut chercher 
dans une autre direction. 

Nous avons déja signalé, 4 propos de zaos, le rapprochement avec 
les formules du symbole. Ce rapprochement devient plus frappant encore 
pour la suite. La crucifixion et l’ensevelissement apparaissent dans les 
formules du symbole de Nicée-Constantinople, et nous y trouvons aussi la 
session a la droite du Pére et la seconde parousie. Notons encore que dans 
les liturgies égyptiennes, on proclame la mort (KatayyéAAopev), mais on 
confesse (spoAoyoduev) la résurrection et ce qui suit. L’anamnése prend 
l’aspect d’une profession de foi christologique. 

Ces rapprochements ne peuvent étre fortuits. Quand on a voulu 
donner plus d’ampleur a l’anamneése, on I’a développée sous l’influence du 
symbole. Il y a un certain parallélisme avec le développement de l’année 
liturgique. De part et d’autre on a voulu détailler les étapes du mystére du 
salut; mais la formulation est toute différente, et les rapprochements entre 
Panamnése et le symbole montrent que c’est bien a l’influence de ce 
dernier qu’il faut attribuer le développement de cette partie de l’anaphore. 

Outre la transition avec le récit de linstitution et l’énumeération des 
mystéres du Christ, l’anamnése comporte une troisiéme partie: une priére 


1 Anaphorae syriacae, t. i, p. 20-1. 
2 Ibid., 117-8. 
3 Assemani, op. cit., g6—7. 
‘ Cf. Botte, "Le Canon de la messe romaine, Louvain 1935, p- 
5 ‘Das Mysterie ngedachtnis der Messliturgie,’ dans Sphirbich fiir die Liturgiewissenschaft 
(1926), 131. 
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d’offrande. Cette partie est-elle primitive? Elle est assurément trés 
ancienne. Chez saint Paul le caractére sacrificiel de la céne n’est exprimé 
que par sa relation avec le sacrifice de la croix. Mais P’idée que l’eucha- 
ristie est le sacrifice de chrétiens, le sacrifice pur annoncé par Malachie 
i, 10-12, qui doit étre offert en tout lieu, apparait dés les plus anciens 
écrits. Ce texte n’est pas cité moins de quatre fois dans le Dialogue avec 
Tryphon de saint Justin. Il voit dans l’offrande de farine prescrite par 
Deut. xii. 1-14 la figure (rdzos) du pain de l’eucharistie que Jésus-Christ 
nous a appris a ‘faire’ (7oveiv)—terme qui prend, dans le contexte, une 
nuance sacrificielle—en mémoire de sa passion. Puis, aprés avoir cité 
Malachie, il ajoute: ‘C’est au sujet des sacrifices (@vo.dv) qui lui sont 
offerts en tout lieu par nous, les nations,—c’est a dire au sujet du pain de 
Peucharistie et de méme de la coupe del’eucharistie—qu’il dit cela d’avance 
alors, aprés avoir dit que nous glorifions son nom et que vous le souillez.” 
On a voulu faire dériver de l’offrande des dons l’idée sacrificielle de 
Peucharistie. Mais cette offrande est combattue par Justin lui-méme et ce 
n’est que par un contresens qu’on a pu lui attribuer cette idée, en donnant 
a mpoodepoueba le sens d’offrir a Dieu, alors qu’il signifie ‘porter a sa 
bouche’, ‘s’offrir 4 soi-méme’, sens confirmé par le contexte.’ Il y a des 
dons matériels qui sont faits; mais ce sont des dons de charité qui viennent 
aprés l’eucharistie, comme témoignage d’amour fraternel.4 Justin ne 
connait pas d’autre offrande que celle du pain et de la coupe de Il’eu- 
charistie. 

Cette idée que l’eucharistie est le sacrifice spirituel, qui remplace les 
sacrifices de l’Ancien Testament, devait se traduire nécessairement par 
une expression de l’offrande, et nous voyons que chez Justin c’est déja fait. 
Dans la liturgie, c’est l’anamnése qui traduira cette idée, dans tous les 
rites, aussi bien en Orient qu’en Occident. Cependant il faut reconnaitre 
que cela ne s’est pas fait partout en méme temps. Nous en avons un 
témoignage dans l’anaphore des Apdtres dont l’anamnése n’exprime pas 
l’idée de l’offrande.® On ne peut douter du caractére trés ancien de cette 
piéce qui ne possédait primitivement ni Sanctus ni épiclése et dont la 
théologie garde encore des traces d’un certain monarchianisme. Elle 
exprime la volonté de célébrer le mystére (’rézd) du Christ, mais n’a pas 
encore l’idée de l’offrande. 

(iti) Conclusion 

L’anamnése apparait, d’aprés tous les documents liturgiques, comme 
une partie primitive de l’anaphore. Elle exprime le sens de l’acte liturgique 
en se référant au récit de l’institution. D’anaphore sans anamnése, nous 
n’en connaissons pas, malgré ce qu’on a dit et ce qu’on répéte encore 


1 Cf. Dial., 28. 41. 116. 117. 

2 Dial., 41. 

3 Apol., 1. 13. Comparez zpocgepducba avec éavtois Kal rots Seouévors mpoodépew. On 
n’offre pas 4 Dieu des dons alimentaires, mais on lui rend graces pour tous ceux qu’il 
nous donne a manger. 

‘ Tbid., i. 67. 

5 Voir le texte cité plus haut p. 17. 
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PROBLEMES DE L’ANAMNESE 


aujourd’hui. Cependant, si cette piéce fait partie de la structure de l’ana- 
phore, elle a subi certains développements. On a fait de l’anamnése une 
profession de foi christologique en énumérant tous les faits salutaires, 
depuis la passion jusqu’a la parousie, du moins en Orient; parfois méme on 
y a inclu la conception et la naissance du Christ et méme toute |’*écon- 
omie’ du salut. Ainsi se traduit la conviction que l’eucharistie n’est pas 
seulement la commémoration de la mort du Christ, mais de tout le 
mystére du Christ dans toutes ses étapes. ‘Vous ferez ceci en mémoire de 
moi.’ C’est toute l’oeuvre de la rédemption que l’Eglise chrétienne commé- 
more dans l’eucharistie. 

Mais l’Eglise a eu conscience, dés les origines, que l’eucharistie était 
le sacrifice pur prédit par Malachie pour remplacer les anciens sacrifices et 
elle a introduit dans l’anamnése l’idée de l’oblation, faite par les chrétiens, 
du pain et de la coupe eucharistiques. Si cette idée n’a pas trouvé son 
expression dés l’origine, elle a pénétré partout depuis le début du IIe 
siecle au moins. Plus tard, des priéres d’offertoire se développeront en 
Orient comme en Occident; mais |’Eglise ancienne n’a pas connu d’autre 
priére d’offrande que l’anamnése. Toutes les anciennes anaphores— 
exception faite pour celle des Apétres—en sont témoins. Nous avons la 
une expression de la foi de l’Eglise universelle. 

Ces conclusions ne sont pas en accord avec celles de certains ouvrages 
auxquels on accorde grand crédit aujourd’hui, notamment ceux de dom 
G. Dix,! et de T. D. Wetter.? J’ai toujours eu la plus grande estime pour 
dom Dix, mais magis amica veritas. J’ai bien di constater que certaines de 
ses hypothéses fondamentales ne résistaient pas 4 un examen sérieux. 
C’est le cas de son interprétation de l’anaphore des Apdotres, dont il a été 
question plus haut. C’est aussi celui de l’épiclése de ’anaphore d’Hippo- 
lyte. Dom Dix a prétendu que cette anaphore ne comportait pas primi- 
tivement d’épiclése, en s’appuyant sur son absence dans un témoin 
important, le Testamentum Domini. Dés 1947 j’ai montré que dom Dix 
avait eu tort de se fier 4 la traduction latine de Mgr Rahmani, mais que 
le texte syriaque supposait une épiclése.? Sur ce point non plus je n’ai 
jamais regu de démenti. On voit comme il serait dangereux de prendre 
pour des vérités scientifiquement démontrées des hypothéses, intéres- 
santes peut-étre, mais qui s’écroulent comme des chateaux de cartes dés 
qu’on y porte la main. 

Quant au travail de Wetter, il est vicié par sa méthode méme. L’auteur 
avait découvert les liturgies eucharistiques, mais il n’avait pas la moindre 
idée de leur histoire. Un texte de la petite entrée de la liturgie de saint 
Jacques ou une piéce mozarabe du moyen 4ge sont mis exactement sur le 
méme pied que les plus anciennes anaphores. Les textes liturgiques sont 
pour lui une mine d’arguments ow il va puiser selon les besoins de la 


1 The Shape of the Liturgy, Westminster 1945. 
® Altchristliche Liturgien, Goettingen 1921-2. 
3 ‘L’épiclése de l’anaphore d’Hippolyte,’ dans Recherches de théologie ancienne et médié- 
vale, xiv (194.7), 241-51. 
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cause, sans tenir compte ni de |’age du texte ni du contexte. Avec pareille 
méthode,—si on peut appeler cela une méthode,—on démontre ce qu’on 
veut, c’est a dire qu’on ne démontre rien du tout. 

I] est a souhaiter que l’étude de la liturgie et des origines de l’eucha- 
ristie se dégage de ces synthéses a priori, qui ne sont que des vues de I ’esprit, 
pour s’attacher davantage a |’étude patiente des documents. Avant les 
vastes synthéses, il est des besognes plus urgentes: celles de l’édition des 
textes et de leur analyse critique. I] est permis sans doute aux savants de 
faire des hypothéses, et c’est méme une condition de l’avancement de la 
science. Mais il ne faut pas les prendre pour autre chose que ce qu’elles 
sont: des constructions provisoires. Quand elles sont prises pour des 
vérités démontrées,—et c’est ce qui arrive trop souvent—elles ne font 
qu’embrouiller les idées et fausser toute la suite des opérations. II se crée 
ainsi des légendes scientifiques qui n’ont pas la vie moins dure que les 
légendes populaires. Nous en sommes encombrés pour le moment et il 
importe de réagir. C’est ce qui excuse mon insistance sur ce point. 

1 Pour l’histoire de l’anaphore des Apdtres, je me permets de renvoyer a |’étude qui 


vient de paraitre: ‘L’épiclése dans les liturgies syriennes orientales’, dans Sarcris Erudiri 
6 (1954), 48-72. 
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The Gnostic Sects and the Roman Empire 


by W. H. C. FREND 
S. A. Cook Bye-Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge 





wo generations of lawyers and historians of the early Church have 

worked over the scanty evidence bearing on the legal and political 

relations between the first Christian communities and the Roman 
Empire. It is not the intention of the present writer to add to the enormous 
volume of work on the subject. The results of their battles have been ably 
summarised by A. N. Sherwin-White, and with his conclusions the legal 
problem may be allowed to rest until new evidence is forthcoming. The 
object of this paper is to look at the question from another point of view, 
and to ask who were the sufferers, and in particular, who were martyred 
in the period before the first general persecution under Decius. Were 
Polycarp, Justin, Blandina and the rest chance victims of private denun- 
ciation and the fury of the mob, or did they represent a tradition of belief 
in which martyrdom became the climax of earthly life? And what of those 
who obeyed the precept to flee during persecution? Was their action due to 
cowardice, or was it the belief that martyrdom was not the will of God? 
Can we see in the controversy over martyrdom which engaged so much of 
Tertullian’s energies, one more phase in the strife between the orthodox 
and gnostic concepts of Christianity, on the outcome of which so much in 
the future of the Church depended? What, in fact, was the relationship 
between the Gnostics and the Roman authorities? 

Apart from their great courage and steadfastness of purpose, the 
martyrs impress the reader by their conservative and even Judaistic 
approach to the new religion. Polycarp, for instance, at the time of his 
death the surviving link with the apostolic era, was also the spokesman of 
those who would maintain the association between the Passion and the 
Passover, and celebrate the former on 14 Nisan irrespective of the day of 
the week.? In this he was at one with Montanist enthusiasts such as 
Blastus, who seem deliberately to have harked back to the law of Moses.* 
His view too, of a Christian’s duties, as set out in the letter to the Philip- 
pians hardly deviates from the code of the contemporary Hellenistic — 
synagogue. ‘Blameless among the Gentiles’ (Chap. x)* entailed freedom 


1 A. N. Sherwin-White, ‘The Early Persecutions and Roman Law Again,’ Journal of 
Theological Studies, N.S. iii. 2 (Oct. 1952), 199-213. 
* Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., iii. 36. 1 and v. 24. 16. 
3 Pseudo-Tertullian, Adversus omn. haer. 8. (ed. Kroymann, C.S.E.L. xlvii. p. 225). 
See B. J. Kidd, A History of the Church to A.D. 461, Oxford, 1922, i. 355. 
4 Polycarp, Ep. ad Philipp., x. 2. =I Peter ii. 12. 
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from their vices—love of money, false witness, slander and evil living 
(Chs. ii. iv. and v.). These were the traditional reproaches heaped by the 
Jews on their neighbours. The Pharisee in the Temple claimed to be no 
less by virtue of his calling (Lk. xviii. 11). The community over which 
Polycarp presided at Smyrna must have resembled the local synagogue 
both in its ethic and in its outlook towards the Gentiles, and perhaps this 
was one of the reasons why the Jews of Smyrna played so prominent a part 
in his martyrdom.' Already by a.D. 100, if not while St. Paul was still alive, 
Christianity had been denounced by orthodox Jewry as heresy and 
deserving of death.? The conflict with the Roman authorities may well 
have been the by-product of the first clashes between the Old and New 
Dispensations. 

At Lyons, the disaster which befell a large part of the Christian com- 
munity there and at Vienne during the summer of 177, also appears to 
have affected those whose ideas had most in common with Jewry.* The 
principal sufferers were Asiatic immigrants who occupied many of the 
chief positions in these churches. Marked off both by their language and 
religion from the rest of the inhabitants, they were as conspicuous in the 
Gallic capitals as Italian immigrants in London and Colchester had been 
at the time of Boadicea’s rising, and they were equally unpopular. Urban 
Gaul in the second century, with its enthusiastic acceptance of classical 
civilisation was not favourable ground for the spread of Christianity. One 
is left with the impression that at this time the churches in the south Gallic 
cities were almost closed communities consisting of Asiatics and a few 
proselytes, much as the Jewish communities in their parent cities in Asia 
and Phrygia formed their own zodAirevya of born Jews and a scattering 
of Greek converts.‘ Theirs was an exotic religion, and their isolation and 
the difficulty of making contact with the bulk of the inhabitants would only 
increase the tenacity with which they held to tradition. 

This tendency is revealed not only in the quotations from II Macc. 
vii. 21-3 and vii. 27-9, 41, in which the survivors compare the conduct 
of the slave Blandina with the heroic martyrdom of the mother of the 
Maccabees.’ It is to be found also in less conscious asides. For instance, the 
slave Biblis poured scorn on the charge that the Christians indulged in 


1 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., iv. 15. 26 and 29. 

2 “To apostates let there be no hope and the kingdom of pride do thou quickly root out 
in our days. And let the notzrim (Christians) and minim (heretics) perish in a moment.’ 
Statement by Rabbi Samuel the Small, quoted from Lukyn Williams, Adversus JFudaeos, 
Cambridge 1935, 32. See also Acts xxiv. 5. 

3 Text in G. Kriiger and R. Knopf, Ausgewahlte Martyrerakten, Tibingen 1929, 18-28; 
and Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., v. 1. The martyrdoms took place at the Festival of the Three 
Gauls for the worship of Augustus on 1 August. See B. J. Kidd, History of the Church to 
A.D. 461, i. 250. 

4 Paganism was still a living force in Vienne at the end of the fourth century when 
St. Martin baptised Foedula there. It was predominant in the surrounding countryside 
up to the end of the fourth century. Irenaeus, Adv. Haereses (ed. Harvey) Proemium 3, 
and iv. 38. 2 indicates the formidable difficulties in the way of proselytising in Gaul. See 
also, F. Male, La Fin du Paganisme en Gaule, Paris 1950, 10-35. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., v. 1.55. 
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THE GNOSTIC SECTS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


incest and cannibalism, with the reply, ‘How could such men eat children, 
seeing that they are not allowed to eat the blood of irrational animals?’? 
As Resch pointed out, this shows that the Christians of Lyons were still 
observing the Hebraic food laws which had been enjoined on converts by 
the Apostolic Council.? This appears to have been true of other conserva- 
tives, the African Christians, though elsewhere vegetarianism had ceased 
to be part of the Christian practice.* At Lyons as well as at Carthage the 
Millenarist ideals so characteristic of late Jewish thought* continued to 
find acceptance, and it is perhaps hardly surprising that the Montanist 
prophets who imagined the Millenium to be already at hand should have 
written to the confessors at Lyons for support.® 

It appears that even in the last quarter of the second century many 
Christians continued to be regarded as an extreme sect of Jewry and to use 
among themselves the terminology derived from the Hellenistic synagogue. 
Irenaeus, in a curious passage in Adv. Haereses (1.24.6), records that ‘the 
followers of Basilides had declared that they had ceased to be Jews but not 
yet become Christians’.* In Rome, Irenaeus’s contemporary Galen usually 
associated ‘the followers of Moses and the followers of Christ’? with the 
same approach to religious and ethical problems, and this appears to have 
been true also of the sources which the Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Spar- 
tian® and Lampridius’, used to compile their lives of Septimius Severus and 
Severus Alexander. Irenaeus himself refers to the Church as a ‘synagoga 
Dei’, and uses ‘god-fearing’ as an epithet applicable to church members.” 

But bishop Pothinos and his fellow martyrs were not the only people 
at Lyons who sought their salvation through Christ. Others had few 
scruples about animal food, and their notorious practice of magic and 
immorality should have roused the mob more effectively than the ob- 
stinacy of the Asiatics and their slaves.14 In addition, they appear to have 
been busy propagators of their views. Despite all this, neither Marcus nor 
his fellow Gnostics in Lyons were summoned before the magistrates. They 
even escaped the net when the governor, yielding to the rage and panic 
of the populace, ordered a general search to be made for the Christians." 

1 Op. cit., 1. 26. 

2 G. Resch, ‘Das Aposteldecret,’ Texte und Untersuchungen, N. F. xiii. 2 (1905), 148. 

3 Tertullian, Apol. ix: Minucius Felix, Octavius (ed. Glover and Rendall), go. 6. 

4 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. v. 28. 3. For Jewish Millenarist hopes in the first century A.D., 
see The Book of the Secrets of Enoch (ed. Morfill and Charles), c. 33. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., v. ili. 4. 

* Et Judaeos quidem jam non esse dicunt, Christianos autem nondum. 

? Galen, De Pulsuum Differentiis (ed. Kuehn), ii. 4. and iii. 3. See R. Walzer, Galen on 
Jews and Christians, Oxford 1952, 14 and Ch. iii. 

8 Spartian, Vita Severi, 17. 1. 

* Lampridius, Vita Alexandri Severi, 22. 4. It is interesting too, to find that the first 
known Christian church, that at Doura built circa 230, should have been modelled on a 
synagogue. 

10 Trenaeus, Adv. Haer. iii. 6. 1; i. 13. 4: tv exovady tov PoBov rob Geod. 

4 Trenaeus, Adv. Haeres. i. 13. 1 and 7: P.G. vii, 577 and 592. 

18 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., v. 1. 14: émel Snuoota éxedévoev 6 Hyeuav avalnreioba, mavras jpas. 
This of course, was contrary to the general practice ordered by Trajan ‘conquirendi non 
sunt.’ 
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When Irenaeus denounced their activities a few years later, there is 
nothing to show that these had caused a moment’s concern to the 
authorities. 

Lyons was not a special case. The same situation arose in Carthage 
twenty-five years later. In about a.p. 208 Tertullian wrote his Scorpiace 
adversus Gnosticos during a period of severe local persecution. He describes 
how in the midst of ‘a savage persecution’ ‘the heretics went about accord- 
ing to their wont’,’ and were able to intercede with pagans on behalf of 
some of the confessors. These troubles gave the Gnostics a chance of show- 
ing their influence at no personal danger to themselves. As Tertullian com- 
plains, it is ‘then that the Gnostics break out, then the Valentinians creep 
forth, then all the opponents of martyrdom bubble up.” The inference is 
that the weight of public hostility was directed only against some members 
of the Church at Carthage, and that these did not include Tertullian’s 
gnostic opponents. 

In Egypt, Syria and Asia Minor a similar state of affairs seems to have 
prevailed. Ignatius was despatched to the beasts at Rome, and not 
Satornilus his Docetic opponent. The writer of the Apocalypse contrasts 
the faithful martyr Antipas with the Nicolaitans and those who were pre- 
pared ‘to eat things sacrificed to idols’.* There is no evidence that the great 
gnostic leaders in Egypt, Basilides, Valentinus and Heracleon, or their dis- 
ciples died other than natural deaths. Indeed, the gnostic attitude towards 
martyrdom, and its practical consequences are summed up by Irenaeus 
in a well-known passage—Adv. Haereses, iv. 33. 9.4 He says, ‘Wherefore 
the Church does in every place, because of that love which she cherishes 
towards God, send forward throughout all time a multitude of martyrs to 
the Father, while all others not only have nothing of the kind to point to 
among themselves, but even maintain that such witness-bearing is not 
necessary and that their system of doctrines is the true witness [for 
Christ]. Except that perhaps one or two of them, during the whole time 
which has elapsed since the Lord appeared on earth, have occasionally, 
along with our martyrs, borne the reproach of the name (as if he too had 
obtained mercy), and have been led forth with them [to death], being as it 
were a sort of retinue granted unto them.’ Irenaeus, writing while the 
memory of the Lyons persecution was still fresh, may be exaggerating 
the number of orthodox martyrs, but his word taken with that of Ter- 
tullian is convincing. At this period the Gnostics were not generally 
molested, and the fact was sufficiently apparent to impress itself on 
contemporary Christians. 

What were the reasons for this? To Clement of Alexandria and to 
Tertullian the Gnostic escaped because he was a coward. He used ‘SeAias 

1 Tertullian, Scorpiace adversus Gnosticos 1 (ed. Reifferscheid and Wissowa C.S.E.L. 
XX). I have used Roberts and Donaldson’s translation. 

*Tbid. 1: tunc Gnostici erumpunt, tunc Valentiniani proserpunt, tunc omnes 
martyriorum refragatores ebulliunt. 

3 Rev. ii. 13-17. 

4 Quoted from Roberts’s translation, The Writings of Irenaeus, ii. 11-12. 
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THE GNOSTIC SECTS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


codispara’! to avoid punishment. But this explanation is belied by the 
complaints of Catholics that the Gnostics were busy proselytisers,? and 
that they flooded the literate world with ‘numberless apocryphal and 
spurious tracts’ (auv@nrov Ajdos amoxpipwv Kal vobwv ypaddv).? The 
writers of these could have had little fear of the consequence of airing their 
views. Moreover, despite internecine wranglings with their neighbours, 
most if not all claimed to be the true Christians,t and to one of the 
gnostic leaders in Egypt, Heracleon, the Church owes the earliest com- 
mentary on St. John’s Gospel.® One must conclude that principle rather 
than fear underlay their attitude. 

There were two points on which the Gnostic was able to satisfy the suc- 
ceptibilities of contemporary society in a way impossible for more rigid 
Christians. First, though the teaching of his sect might be exclusive in form, 
often involving secret marks on the person and hidden pass-words,® its 
approach to religion was so similar to that of other mystery cults as to have 
no difficulty in harmonising with them. His was a school rather than a 
church, and an independent observer would not have seen much difference 
between the position occupied by Heracleon and Basilides and that occu- 
pied by Posidonius or Plotinus. His message, like that of a priest of Isis or 
Cybele was one of personal saivation obtained through successive initia- 
tions into mysteries, each providing the believer with a knowledge of how 
to overcome fate and how to outwit the planetary deities who watched 
over the destiny of each individual. The gnostic Christ and Mithras were 
both bringers of personal salvation; both were regarded as cosmic saviours 
descended from the kingdom of light, born once into the world to saves 
redeem and restore the soul to its due place in light eternal, and in the end, 
to bring about the new order that would last for ever.’ The rites and beliefs 
common to the Gnostics and worshippers of Mithras which impressed con- 
temporary opinion were not fortuitous.’ Both cults were ultimately part- 
heirs to the astrological lore of the Chaldaeans.® The characteristics of 
Gnosticism may be traced back to the dawn of known religion. 


1 Clement, Stromata, iv. 16.3 (ed. Stahlin, ii. 256). Cf. Tertullian, De Fuga, 1. 

2In Rome, Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. i. 25. 6 (Carpocratians). In Africa, Tertullian, De 
Praescriptione, 1. In Egypt, see H. Leclercq, ‘Gnosticisme’, Dict. d’archéologie chrétienne 
et de liturgie, vi. i., col. 1350. 

3 Trenaeus, Adv. Haer. i. 20. 1. Hippolytus, Refutatio (ed. Wendland), v. 23. 2; cf. 
Epiphanius, Panarion, xxvi. 8. 1. 

4 Note the very interesting remark made by Celsus in his discussion on the Gnostic 
sects, cited in Origen, Contra Celsum, v. 64: mdvrwv 5€ dyoiv, axovon tav eni tocodrov 
deornKdTwv Kal adds adrovs tais epow alcyiora Suedeyxovtwy, Aeydvtrwy 7o* “Epwor Kdapos 
€oratpwra, Kaya KOOLW. 

5 Ed. J. A. Robinson, Cambridge Texts and Studies, i. 4, 1891. 

6 Clement, Eclogae propheticae, 25. 1 (ed. Stahlin, iii. 143) on the Carpocratians sealing 
their ears. Cf. Celsus in Origen, (ed. Koetschau) Contra Celsum v. 64. 

7A. D. Nock, ‘The Genius of Mithraism,’ Journal of Roman Studies, xxvii. 1. (1937), 
108-113. 

8 Justin, Dialogus 70. 1. Tertullian, De Corona 15 and De Praescriptione, 40. Celsus in 
Origen, Contra Celsum, vi. 22. 

9 T am accepting the views of W. Anz in the still valuable study ‘Zur Frage nach dem 
Ursprung des Gnosticismus’, Texte und Untersuchungen, xv, 1897, 93 f. A close association 
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Secondly, and as a consequence of this, the Gnostic did not reject all 
paganism as idolatry. Conversion to the school of Valentinus or to the 
Ophites did not oblige the believer to put away pagan philosophy and to 
study only the Bible. The Naassene hymn, for instance, cited by Hippolytus 
(Refutatio, v. 1-11) seems to be a commentary on a hymn to Attis, and the 
writer ranges in his quotations from the Old Testament and the Gospels to 
Homer and Empedocles.! In this, the attitude of the Gnostic contrasted 
with that maintained by Catholics such as Cyprian and, more markedly, 
with extreme seekers after martyrdom in the fourth century such as the 
Donatist bishop Marculus.? It finds, however, an echo in the claim made 
by the African Manichaean leader, Faustus, that a true altar to God was a 
mind well cultivated, which included being well-read in classical litera- 
ture. A further proof of the intimate association of pagan mysticism and 
Gnosticism has been provided in a startling fashion by the discovery of 
Hermetic works among the most prized possessions of the Sethite sect 
whose library was discovered at Nag-Hammadi in 1946.‘ In one of the 
codices which seems to have been among those most used, the Acts of Peter 
and Acts of the Twelve Apostles were found sewn together with the Logos 
Authentikos of Hermes to his son Thoth and the work which has been 
known hitherto as the Asclepius. This discovery confirms the suspicion 
which had been held by Lagrange that the Gnostics with whom Plotinus 
and his pupils debated in Rome had links with Hermetism and pagan 
Gnosticism.® For all his show of exclusiveness and mystery-making, the 
Gnostic shared to the full the religious syncretism of the age. In fact, he is 
the embodiment of it, and Gnosticism may perhaps be regarded as a rival 
religion rather than a heretical manifestation of Christianity. 

His attitude towards the authorities and towards surrounding society 
seems to have been conditioned by one object alone, the protection of his 
mystery. How important this was in the eyes of the sectaries is indicated 
once again by a passage found in the Sethite Apocalypse of the Great Seth 
from the library of Nag-Hammadi.° Believers are warned that ‘these reve- 
lations are not to be disclosed to anyone in the flesh. They must only be 


between some forms of Gnosticism and Iranian religion is alsosuggested by the discovery of 
an Apocalypse of Zostrianus or Zoroaster among the Sethite library from Nag-Hammadi. 
Mention too, should be made of Kirsopp Lake’s note on the Zoroastrian origins of the 
Gnostic prophets Bar Kabbas and Bar Coph in his ed. of Eusebius Hist. Ecc. iv. 7. 7. 


1 C. H. Dodd, The Interpretation of the Fourth Gospel, Cambridge 1952, p. 98. 

* Passio Marculi 1 (Migne, P.L. viii, col. 760): mox ubi beatae fidei rudimenta 
suscepit, statim mundanas litteras respuens, forense exercitium et falsam saecularis 
scientiae dignitatem suspensa ad coelum mente calcavit. It would be hard to find an 
allusion to a classical author in Cyprian, rhetorician and lawyer though he was before his 
conversion. Tertullian’s view in his catholic period is shown in De Praescriptione 7 and 36. 

3 Augustine, Contra Faustum xx. 3 (P.L. xlii, col. 370). Also, Confessions, v. 6. 11 and 
vii. 12. 

*C. H. Puech, ‘Les nouveaux écrits gnostiques découverts en Haute-Egypte,’ in 
Coptic Studies in Honour of Walter Ewing Crum, Byzantine Institute, Boston, 1950, 143. 

5 J. M. Lagrange, ‘I, Hermetisme’, Revue Biblique, xxxv (1926), 240-264, at 252. 

* Cited from C. H. Puech, ‘Les nouveaux écrits gnostiques découverts en Haute- 
Egypte,’ 108. Cf. Celsus in Origen, Contra Celsum, v. 63. 
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THE GNOSTIC SECTS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


communicated to the brethren who belong to the generation of life.’ This 
injunction could dissuade an individual from making a public confession of 
faith, and that this may have been the result in practice is suggested by two 
statements put into the mouth of the Gnostics by Tertullian. Confession, 
the Gnostics maintained, was not to be made on earth, but souls would be 
put upon trial in the several storeys of the heavens.’ Further on he quotes 
the teaching of Valentinus and Prodicus that ‘one must not confess on 
earth before men, and must do so the less in truth, that God may not seem 
to thirst for blood’.? Nearly two centuries later one finds the same resolve 
to protect the mystery from utterance before the uninitiated in the famous 
lines attributed by Augustine to the Spanish followers of Priscillian: ‘Jura, 
perjura, secretum prodere noli’.* Such an outlook would naturally breed a 
purely defensive attitude towards the civil authorities, for it would be sheer 
folly to provoke a situation in which one would be confronted with the 
choices of premature death or denial. In this too, the gnostic viewpoint 
was fundamentally opposed to the catholic, but was hardly dissimilar 
from that accepted by the initiates of other extraneous mystery cults.* 

Once this objective is understood the statements of the gnostic leaders 
themselves and the accusations of the Catholics may become more intelli- 
gible. It may explain for instance, the passage quoted by Eusebius from 
the lost work of Agrippa Castor against the Gnostics of Asia. “The followers 
of Basilides,’ he says, maintained that ‘there was no harm in eating things 
offered to idols or in lightheartedly (a7apadvAdxtws) denying the faith in 
time of persecution’.® While this does not appear to have been the view of 
Basilides himself, who saw in the martyr’s death a punishment for sin com- 
mitted in this or in a previous existence,® it corresponds truly enough with 
the outlook of many Gnostics of which we have evidence. At Carthage and 
Alexandria they would argue that martyrdom was akin to suicide.’ It was 
not the will of God, but the cruel demand of the Demiurge.* Christ had 
suffered and died for mankind in order to free mankind from death. How 
could God refuse blood sacrifices and then demand the sacrifice of men?® 
It was not the outward confession of the faith but the practice of the faith 
by word and deed that marked a man out as a Christian.’ The idea that 
martyrdom would bring the individual a reward was utterly rejected. True 
witness to God was the Gnosis imparted to the perfect believer, and this 
was an inner possession of the heart to be revealed only at the Last Day. 

1 Tertullian, Scorpiace 10 (C.S.E.L. xx. 165-6). 

2 Ibid., 15: quod si iam tunc Prodicus et Valentinus adsisteret suggerens non in 
terris esse confitendum apud homines. (C.S.E.L. xx. 178). 

8 Augustine, Ep. 237. 3. (C.S.E.L., lvii. 528). 

4 Apuleius, Apol. 55 (ed. Helm, p. 62). See A. D. Nock, Conversion, Oxford 1933, 114. 

5 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., iv. 7. 7. 

® Clement, Stromata, iv. 81. See H. von Campenhausen, Die Idee des Martyriums in der 
alten Kirche, Gottingen 1936, 94. 

7 Tertullian, Scorpiace 1: sed vanitas, immo dementia pro deo mori, ut qui me salvum 
faciat. (C.S.E.L., xx. 145). Clement, Stromata, iv. 72. 2. 

8 Tertullian, Scorpiace, 5. 


* Ibid., 1 and 6. 
10 Clement, Stromata, iv. 73. 1 (Heracleon’s view). 
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These ideas had their effect on the degree of conformity which the 
Gnostic could offer to the demands of the City State, and it is here that the 
most striking contrasts between Gnosticism and orthodox Christianity may 
be observed. It is well-known that loyalty to the State or City religion did 
not involve adhesion to a creed or defined set of beliefs. It did involve, 
however, certain cult acts such as walking in a procession garlanded, 
sacrifice to the gods, swearing by the Imperial genius, or eating meat which 
had previously been sacrificed. This last act has an importance in everyday 
life, for a good deal of the meat on sale in the meat-market would have 
come from the temples. The orthodox Christian like the orthodox Jew, 
would refuse to take it and so draw attention to himself. The Gnostic had 
no such scruples. The evidence on this point is strong. Irenaeus says of 
Basilides and his followers ‘that he attaches no importance to the question 
regarding meats offered in sacrifice to idols, and thinks of them as of no 
consequence and makes use of them without any hesitation’.1 He adds for 
good measure that, ‘these men practise magic, use images, incantations, 
invocations, and every other kind of curious act, including the “‘theorems of 
the mathematics’’.’ Social exclusiveness and religious intolerance is the last 
thing to be expected of such people. Other Gnostics are described as doing 
the same, and of ‘giving out names plausible and credible to the heathen’. 
They did this on the logical ground that ‘they had in their power all 
things which were irreligious and impious and were at liberty to practise 
them, for they maintain that things are good or evil simply in virtue of 
human opinion’.$ 

In other significant ways, the Gnostic found himself able to conform to 
pagan society. While the Catholic was warned in the sermon, II Peter 
il. 13 to avoid the feastings of guilds (éraipeva), which were among the 
characteristic features of local pagan society, Gnostics, such as the Nico- 
laitans, were prepared to expose themselves to the wrath of John the Elder 
rather than comply.‘ Nor had they scruples about engaging in trades 
connected directly with pagan worship. Hermogenes for instance, settled 
down in Carthage as an idol-painter after emigrating from Asia.’ The 
gnostic sect did not constitute a serious danger either to the pax deorum or 
to the City State. It is not surprising to find pre-Constantinian inscriptions 
in Rome openly avowing gnostic beliefs.* 

The contrasting views held by the Catholics were also founded on 
theology, and in particular on beliefs which the Gnostics rejected. First, as 
Ignatius shows, persecution and martyrdom were in imitation of Christ’s 
Passion and physical suffering. This inspired his devotion and almost 
pathological craving for martyrdom. ‘For if it is merely in semblance that 
these things were done by our Lord, then I am also a prisoner in semblance. 

1 Irenaeus, Adv. Haer., i. 24. 5. 

2 Tbid., ii. 14. 

3 Ibid., i. 25. 3. 

* Rev., ii. 20-2. See W. M. Ramsay, Expositor, (1904), 59. 


5 Tertullian, Adversus Hermogenem i. (ed. Kroymann, C.S.E.L., xlvi. 126). 
© C. Cechelli, Monumenti cristiano-heretici di Roma, Rome 1944, 148. 
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THE GNOSTIC SECTS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


And why have I surrendered myself to death, to fire, to the sword and to 
wild beasts?! Thus he wrote to the Church at Smyrna. The Gnostic, on 
the other hand, regarding suffering as a token of sin, was prepared to 
maintain that if Jesus had suffered in reality, then He had sinned.? 
Secondly, persecution was regarded as the divine means of separating just 
from unjust in preparation for the end of the existing age.? It was therefore 
a necessity, for it had been the lot of all righteous men to suffer, from the 
time of the prophets onwards. In the coming Millenium, however, the 
martyrs would execute judgement over the Gentiles, a belief which the 
Passio Perpetuae shows was quite literally held by those who defied the 
authorities. The prophetic and Messianic tradition of earliest Christianity 
was inextricably woven with the strictest Jewish tradition of hostility to- 
wards the Greco-Roman world. Tertullian’s final chapter in De Spectaculis 
holds out the same prospect as the Assumption of Moses.’ The believer would 
feast his gaze eternally on the Gentiles writhing in the torments of Hell. 
Tertullian’s anti-gnostic and anti-pagan polemic pushed this attitude 
to its logical conclusion of defiance and linked it with the ethical code 
which he would have the Christian observe. Martyrdom was not merely 
to be suffered. It was to be acquired. It was the second baptism, the only 
certain means of removing post-baptismal sin.” It was part of the Chris- 
tian’s oath of obedience to God’s law. This meant open warfare on pagan 
society. ‘Ye shall utterly destroy all the places wherein the nations which 
ye shall possess by inheritance, served their gods’ (Deut. xii. 2).§ Tertullian 
reminds the Gnostics of this command, and of other similar injunctions in 
the Old Testament. Both the Old Testament as the word of God, and the 
command of the Spirit were towards the crown of martyrdom.’ In visions 
of Paradise only the martyrs could be seen.!° Conversely, rejection of the 
Old Testament and distrust of prophecy involved rejection of martyrdom. 
As one reads through these texts, it seems clear that whatever had been 
the policy of the Roman Empire its hand would have been forced by 
Christians of this tradition. It was the Maccabean conflict over again, only 
extended to the whole Mediterranean. Tertullian himself recalls an 
incident which took place in the province of Asia in about 185 and which 
must have been well known. The proconsul, Arrius Antoninus, was holding 
a periodic assize in one of the towns of the province. A number of Christians 
presented themselves before him and demanded martyrdom. The aston- 


1 Ignatius, Ep. ad Smyrnaeos, 4 (ed. Kirsopp Lake, Apostolic Fathers, i. 257). 

2 See J. Lebreton and J. Zeiller, Histoire de I’ Eglise, ii. 11. 

3 Tertullian, De Fuga, 1. 

4 Tertullian, Scorpiace, 8. 

5 Particularly in Saturus’s speech in Passio Perpetuae, 17 (ed. J. A. Robinson): notate 
tamen nobis facies diligenter ut recognoscatis nos in die illo (i.e. the Last Day). 

® Tertullian, De Spectaculis 30, Assumptio Moseos x. 8-10 (ed. Charles). Cf. T. R. 
Glover, Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman Empire, 171. 

? Tertullian, Apol., 50. 

8 Tertullian, Scorpiace 2 (C.S.E.L., xx. 148). 

® Tertullian, De Fuga, 9. 

10 Tertullian, De Anima, 55 (C.S.E.L., xx. 388): Perpetua fortissima martyr sub die 
passionis in revelatione paradisi solos illic commartyres suos vidit. 
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ished official ordered a few off to execution, and turned to the rest, ‘Un- 
happy men, if you want to die, you have ropes and precipices’.1 Two 
centuries later in Africa he might not have been able to maintain such 
detachment. Augustine relates how an official would be ambushed by 
Circumcellions and given the alternatives of making them martyrs or being 
himself despatched to Hell.2 The germ of this attitude is to be found in 
Tertullian, and it is no accident that the Gnostics were his opponents. 
Accompanying this theology went an ethic which corresponded in its 
detail to the ‘odium generis humani’ which had been applied to the Jews 
by Greeks and Latins alike.* The ‘Israel of God’ was no less arrogant and 
exclusive towards those whom it termed ‘é@v7’ or ‘nationes’ than the Old 
Dispensation had been. The earlier apologists, Aristides and the writer 
of Ad Diognetum, repeat the favourite arguments against idolatry used by the 
Hellenistic Jews in the last centuries before Christ.4 Idolatry was the su- 
preme crime. It is interesting to see how Tertullian, like his Jewish contem- 
poraries, extends the term to cover practically every aspect of daily life and 
so exclude the Christian from any participation in the government of his 
city and the normal society of his fellows. The norms of Christian conduct 
set out in De Jdololatria bear a curious resemblance to those laid down for 
Jews in the ‘Aboda Zara which was written at nearly the same time. The 
spirit behind both suggests a state of embittered political warfare with 
pagan society. Tertullian’s attitude does not seem to have been isolated. 
It corresponds only too well with the charges made by pagan writers in 
Asia Minor, such as Aelius Aristides, against the social outlook of the 


Christians.* Perhaps this, rather than abstract ideas about salvation - 


through gnosis bestowed on believers by Christ was the main cause of the 
persecutions. Conduct which, to the outside world, might be summed up as 
proselytising atheism and misanthropy carried the seeds of endemic 
hatred. From the official point of view this was aggravated by the 
Christians’ senseless obstinacy (contumacia) and a theatrical longing for 
death. 

If we accept the taunts of Irenaeus and Tertullian against the Gnostics 
our estimate of the persecutions must also be affected. The Gnostics were 
not isolated and insignificant groups in the second century. At Edessa, and 


1 Tertullian, Ad Scapulam, 5. See the present writer’s The Donatist Church, Oxford 1952, 
115-6 and 174. 

2 Augustine, Ep. 185. 3. 12 (C.S.E.L., lvii. 11). 

3 Detailed in H. Fuchs, ‘Tacitus ber die Christen,’ Vigiliae Christianae, iv (1950), 
65-93- 

4 Taken from Ps. 115, Wisdom, xiii. 15. See also Book iii of the Jewish Sibyllines 
(ed. Geffcken, 1902, 78), lines 583-90. There may even have been Jewish and Christian 
summaries of arguments purporting to show that all that was true in classical philosophy 
was borrowed from Moses and the remainder was rubbish. See W. L. Knox, St. Paul and 
the Church of the Gentiles, Cambridge 1938, g1, n. 1. 

5 See W. A. L. Elmslie, “The Jewish Moral Outlook in the first two Centuries A.p.,’ 
Cambridge Texts and Studies, viii. 2, 1911. 

§ Aelius Aristides, Oratio, 46, (ed. Dindorf, ii. 397): apos TAdrwva imép trav trecodpwr. 
Aristides finds a resemblance between the Christian and Jewish outlooks. 
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THE GNOSTIC SECTS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


probably in Alexandria and Antioch also, the various sects may have 
formed a majority of Christians.t At Rome, they were a sizeable minority. 
Their numbers were considerable in the Gallic cities and at Carthage. In 
the second century as in the fourth many pagans found the way of salvation 
opened through Christ as cosmic saviour more attractive than a Christian- 
ity founded on the prophecies contained in the Septuagint.? As Origen 
plainly indicates, the Gnosticism of this period was partly the result of the 
effort made by pagans educated in mystery cults to comprehend Christ 
within their experience.* The true name of God, the oracle of Apollo of 
Claros affirmed was IAO, the god of the Jews, and also the Demiurge of 
some of the Gnostics.* If there had been imperial edicts in existence aimed 
against Christianity, the effort at syncretism could not have been made on 
the scale it was. Too many people would have been involved to escape 
detection. Religion is and has always been a staple topic for discussion in 
the Middle East, and a man who faced towards the east and crossed him- 
self before eating or entering into a religious debate would not pass un- 
noticed.® Christians did not have to conceal their identity in normal times. 

The numbers who died for the Christian faith in the first 250 years A.D. 
were considered by contemporaries to be small. Origen, writing circa 247, 
states in two works® that persecutions belonged to a past generation, and 
that the numbers of those who had been martyred could easily be counted 
up. These statements are interesting, coming from one who knew the 
Alexandrine Gnostics very well, and who in his youth had scarcely been 
persuaded not to offer himself for martyrdom.’ Had any attempt been 
made by the authorities to root out the schools of Valentinus, Basilides and 
Heracleon, we might have heard about it from Origen. 

One is therefore led to believe that in the first two centuries the persecu- 
tions were confined to one type of Christian who might reasonably be called 
‘the new Israel’. These were men and women who had inherited in full 
measure the anti-classical traditions of the Septuagint and Hellenistic- 
Jewish apologies, and who had been schooled to regard persecution either 
by the synagogues or by the authorities as their lot. Like the Jews of 
Josephus’s day (A.D. 70-90) they attracted into their ranks those to whom 
the slightest accommodation with Greco-Roman civilisation was treason to 


1T am accepting W. Bauer’s theory expressed in Rechtgldéubigkeit und Ketzerei im 
dltesten Christentum, Tiibingen, 1934, that Gnostics were in a majority in Edessa, and also 
in Egypt, where the absence of bishops coupled with the abundance of gnostic texts 
supports this view, but elsewhere I think he over-emphasises the strength of Gnosticism. 

2 This was the experience of Faustus the Manichee (Augustine, Contra Faustum iv. 1 
and xv. 1) and of Augustine himself for some years. 

3 Contra Celsum, iii. 12 (Koetschau, i. 212). 

4 See R. P. Festugiére. La Révélation d’Hermés Trismégiste, Paris 1944, 13. 

5 As in the story of the debate between Timothy and Aquila. Cited from L. Williams, 
Adversus Fudaeos, 52. 

6 Origen, Contra Celsum, iii. 8 and Hom. in Jerem., iv. 3 (ed. Klostermann, 1901, 25): 
also In Matt. Comment. Sermo, 39 (Persecutions partial only). See H. Grégoire, Les Persé- 
cutions dans l’ Empire romain (Mémoires de l’académie royale de Belgique, Cl. des Lettres, 
t. xlvi. fasc. 1), 1951, 12. 

? Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., vi. 3. 
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their religion, and they would rather die than accept.! Ignatius in his 
refusal to allow any appeal for clemency to be made on his behalf by the 
Christians of Rome is characteristic. But whether comparative moderates 
or fanatics, it seemed as natural to die for Christ as it was to their Jewish 
contemporaries to die for the Torah. Not unexpectedly, they roused the 
bitter hostility of both Greeks and orthodox Jews, and in particular the 
latter, for the advent of Christianity meant that the stream of ardent semi- 
proselytes who accepted the ethic and practices but not the rites of Judaism 
began to dry up. With this development disappeared the hope that the 
conversion of the Gentiles as prophesied in Isaiah would be fulfilled.? The 
Greeks, equally, had real cause for hatred and the early persecutions re- 
semble nothing so much as a continuation of the internecine pograms which 
took place in Egypt and Asia Minor wherever Jew, native and Greek had 
rubbed shoulders in unneighbourly proximity. The Jews rejoiced in new- 
found civic patriotism, and hastened to place the burden of their own 
unpopularity on the backs of their victorious Christian rivals.* 

But the future lay with the Church of the Martyrs. The Gnostics, like 
their Manichaean successors, could make individual converts but they 
lacked the organisation of the Catholic Church. They spread the name of 
Christ widely but thinly. They were not, as they put it (Irenaeus, Adv. Haer. 
iii. 15. 2) ecclesiastici, and it is interesting that the only group which set out 
to form a church, the followers of Marcion, were the only Gnostics to claim 
martyrdoms among their number. What was worse, the other great 
Christian virtues in the eyes of the people, alms-giving and charity, were, as 
Ignatius so tellingly pointed out, the fruit of orthodoxy.® An inscription on 
a mosaic at Tipasa shows that these virtues were to be associated with 
martyrdom as well.® It is not only the words of Justin’ and Tertullian® that 
tell us how great was the impact of the martyr’s death on popular imagina- 
tion. There is also the tribute paid by Galen—‘Sometimes they (the 
Christians) act like genuine philosophers. For that they despise death we 
can all see with our own eyes, and further that impelled by modesty they 
shrink from carnal lusts. Some, even in self discipline and self control and 
by the most ardent longing for excellence, have progressed so far that they 
are not a whit inferior to true philosophers.’® This excellence, however, 


1 Josephus, Antiquities, xviii. 1. 6: povov Hyeudva Kal Seordrny tov Oéov srecdjdoow pndéva 
avOpwrov mpocayopévey Seamdrny. 

2 Isaiah, xlii. 1-4 and xlix. 6. 

8 The Jews were the first to try to pin a charge of treason on the Christians—Acts, xvii. 
7 and Luke xxiii. 2-23. On their systematic propaganda against the Church in the second 
century see, Justin, Dial. cum Tryphone, 17. 4. 

4 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., iv. 15, and Acta S. Pionii (ed. Kriiger and Knopf), 21. 5. 

5 Ignatius, Ep. ad Smyrnaeos, vi. 2. 

6 C.I.L., viii. 20906. Another inscription from the same site contains the lines ‘Aele- 
mosinam enim facere | Hoc est christianum monstrare.’ L. Leschi, Bull. Archéologique 
du comité des Travaux historiques, séance de 27 mai 1940, xvii. 

? Justin, Apol., ii. 12. 1 ( P. G. vi. col. 464). 

8 Tertullian, Afol., 50. 

® Galen, extract from a lost summary of Plato’s Republic, written circa 180. Quoted 
from M. P. Charlesworth, The Roman Empire, Home University Library, 1951, 151. 
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THE GNOSTIC SECTS AND THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


was the result of rigid adherence to the rules of the faith backed by eccles- 
iastical organisation. The glory of the martyr may not have been com- 
pletely the glory of the bishop, as Cyprian would have it. It seems likely, 
however, that the example of the martyr helped to discredit and to defeat 
Gnosticism and thus establish the monarchical episcopate as the sole means 
of governing the Church. 

So long as the balance was held evenly between Gnostic and Catholic, 
the Church was little danger to the Empire. Writing of the second century, 
Eusebius could point out that the Devil preferred to use the weapon of heresy 
rather than that of persecution as a means of vexing the Church.? But the 
eclipse of Gnosticism, and indeed of all those Christians, such as the Adop- 
tionists, who sought to harmonise the message of the Gospels with the relig- 
ious experience of their contemporaries brought with it a decisive change. 
In the first half of the third century the consolidation of the monarchical 
episcopate enabled orthodoxy to be enforced among the Christian com- 
munities from one end of the Mediterranean to the other. Only then did 
the Church succeed the Jewish Dispersion as the world organisation which 
rivalled the organisation of the Roman Empire and showed itself as the 
declared enemy of Greco-Roman civilisation. By 250 the issue had 
become, for or against paganism. The whole Church was the target. The 
sects no longer afforded immunity to their believers. 


1 Cyprian, Ep. 13. 1 (ed. Hartel, C.S.E.L., iii. 2, 504-5). 
2 Eusebius, Hist. Ecc., iv. 7. 1. 
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Pachomian Sources Reconsidered 


by DERWAS J. CHITTY 





t had seemed that Ladeuze had firmly established the literary priority 

of the best Greek sources for the Life of Pachomius and his first suc- 

cessors as against the Coptic. Halkin’s edition of the Vitae Graecae, 
while suggesting that the surviving ‘Vita Prima’ was not the earliest recen- 
sion, had supported the same main conclusion—‘Cette premiére Vie de 
Pachome fit certainement rédigé en grec. La discussion est présentement 
close.’ 

The outline seemed clear—a Life, to which the ‘Vita Prima’ (G*) is the 
nearest surviving approach: a collection of stories (‘Paralipomena’ or ‘As- 
cetica’—Asc.): and the Letter of Bishop Ammon (Ep. Amm.) describing, after 
several decades, his memories of three years at Pabau under Theodore. 

The character of the other significant Greek Lives also seemed clear— 
the ‘Vita Altera’ (G?), a Life of Pachomius consisting of a conflation and 
rewriting of G! and Asc., with a few sentences from the Lausiac History 
(HL): the ‘Vita Tertia’ (G*) a Life of Pachomius and Theodore, in the 
main a putting together, without serious rewriting except in a few passages, 
of practically the whole of G1 and Asc., with longer passages from HL, and 
two or three short chapters from the collections of Apophthegmata. The 
Latin Life by Dionysius Exiguus (D) appeared to be a translation of a 
Greek original closely resembling G*, with one long section and two shorter 
ones absent, and with the Angelic Rule from HL incorporated. 

Halkin’s work was published in 1932. In the following year, 1933, 
Lefort published the text of the fragmentary Sahidic Lives—he had pub- 
lished the Bohairic text in 1925. In his French translation of these Coptic 
Lives, published in 1943, he sets out to reverse Ladeuze’s conclusions—to 
argue that G1 is a late compilation, Ep. Amm. apocryphal, and the Greek 
original of D (used by G? as its main source) the earliest Greek Life, while 
all are dependent on Coptic Lives or collections of stories to which he con- 
jecturally attributes certain of the surviving Coptic fragments. 

The magnitude of Lefort’s achievement in piecing together and editing 
the Coptic remains has made his views widely accepted by scholars. Thus 
Peeters in Analecta Bollandiana, while pleading for the genuineness of Ep. 

1 Sancti Pachomi Vitae Graecae, ed. F. Halkin, S.J., Brussels, 1932. S. Pachomii Vita 
bohairici scripta, Corpus Scriptorum Christianorum Orientalium, Scr. Copt., ser. tertia, t. vii 
(1925). S. Pachomit Vitae sahidici scriptae, C.S.C.O., Scr. Copt., ser. tertia, t. viii (1933). 
L. Th. Lefort, Les Vies coptes de S. Pachéme et de ses premiers successeurs: Traduction frangaise, 
Louvain 1943. P. Ladeuze, Etude sur le cénobitisme pakhémien, Louvain, 1898. 
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Amm., seems hardly to question Lefort’s account of G!, and to regard his 
main conclusions as ‘acquises une fois pour toutes’. 

We presume to suggest that, for all the greatness of his work on the 
Coptic (though even here we shall find that, on one or two significant 
details, Homer has been nodding), Lefort’s work suffers from too cavalier a 
treatment of the Greek sources (especially of G' and Ep. Amm.), and is 
repeatedly guilty of ‘petitio principii’. 

We propose first to deal mainly with the Greek, Latin, and Syriac 
works, and their relation to each other, and the evidence adduced from 
them for the existence, by the end of the fourth century, of a lost collection 
of Pachomian stories on which all the surviving works are based. This first 
discussion is simplified by the fact that, with one doubtful exception, all the 
parallels contained in these works to surviving Coptic material are present 
in G!, That doubtful exception provides our first subject. 

The ‘De Oratione’ and the Letter of Ammon. 

The 153 Chapters on Prayer, published in P.G. Ixxix as the work of St. 
Nilus, have been convincingly shown by P. Hausherr (Rev. d’ Ascétique et 
de Mystique, xv) to be more probably the work of Evagrius Ponticus, and 
therefore written before the latter’s death in a.p. 399. If they were the work 
of Nilus, they would not be more than two or three decades younger. 

Chapter 108 begins, ° Avéyyws mavtws Kal tods Biovs Trav TaBevvnowt av 
povaydv...’ P. Hausherr, in his annotated translation, comments, ‘Le fait 
en question ne se trouve cependant pas dans les S. Pachomii Vitae Graecae 
publiées par le P. Halkin.’ Lefort ( Vies Coptes de S. Pachéme, xxii) assumes 
that ch. 109 also belongs to the Lives of the Tabennesiote Monks, and 
speaks of the two chapters as ‘deux anecdotes, dont la premiére est 
absolument inconnue a nos Vitae grecques; bien que la seconde puisse, avec 
beaucoup de vraisemblance, correspondre 4 G! § 101 =Denys § 50 =G? 
§ 84a, il est hors de doute que Nil, ou Evagre, visait autre chose que nos 
actuelles Vitae grecques’. 

Actually, the story in De Or. 109 concerns a viper, and the monk suffers 
no harm; while the parallel quoted in the Greek Lives (also in the Coptic, 
Bo. 99) concerns a scorpion, and the monk, while persisting in prayer, almost 
dies of the pain. Moreover, there is nothing in the De Oratione to show that 
§ 109 is regarded as sharing in the Tabennesiote origin of § 108. 

For the first anecdote—Lefort, basing himself on the Greek text as pub- 
lished in Migne, where the hero appears simply as 6 é8Bés, claims that this 
title, used alone, always refers to Pachomius in Tabennesiote sources, and 
that this is confirmed by the appearance of the story as concerning Pacho- 
mius in the Bohairic and Arabic Lives.? But when, guided by a foot-note, 
we turn to p. 167, we find a story with certain marked differences from 
that of the De Oratione (though it certainly is remarkable that this parallel 


1 Anal. Boll. lxiv (1946), 277. Peeters had already taken the bait on the publication of 


the Sahidic text: see Anal. Boll. lii (1934), 286-320. 
2 Actually, there is some doubt whether the contents of Bo. g8 do concern 
Pachomius and not Theodore. 
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to De Or. 108 is immediately followed by the alleged, but much more 
distant, parallel to De Or. 109). And there is a foot-note admitting that at 
least one Greek MS. reads not simply ‘706 aB8a’ but ‘tot apgBa Ocodapov’ 
(this is the reading accepted without comment by Hausherr, loc. cit.). 
Lefort would discount this on the ground that the Greek text is ‘flottante’, 
and that the Arabic reading, Tahoum, is probably a misprint for Bahoum 
( = Pachomius)—in Arabic the difference between B and T is only one of 
pointing, and this certainly seems a more probable explanation of 
‘Tahoum’ than Hausherr’s attempt to derive it from a translation of the 
name Theodore. Thus fortified, Lefort tries to explain the Greek reading 
‘Theodore’ by asserting, ‘on sait, par la lettre d’Ammon et par ailleurs, 
que dans certains milieux grecs Théodore éclipsa Pachéme’. Still no parallel 
in the Greek sources is admitted for the story. But we are referred back, 
without further comment, to p. liv of the Introduction. 

Here at last we find, drawn up parallel with the chapter of the De 
Oratione, a story from the Letter of Ammon (c. 19) concerning Theodore, 
and an admission by Lefort that the two passages show ‘une parenté 
littéraire difficilement contestable’. But it is argued that it would be temer- 
arious to identify the Letter of Ammon with the Bio. rdv TaBervnowrdv 
povaxav which ‘Nilus’ (Evagrius is not this time mentioned) cites as his 
source; that we have an ‘élément de controle’ in the fact that the hero in 
‘Nilus’ is simply ‘Abba’—i.e. Pachomius; and that the appearance of the 
anecdote in the Bohairic Life proves that we are dealing indeed with a 
Pachomian story. 

Although a foot-note refers us for variants to p. 167, note 8, there is not 
a hint at this point that the variants there given include a reading ‘rod 
aBBa Oeoddpov’. 

Actually, the positive evidence that the Greek text is ‘flottante’ falls to 
the ground on examination. Had Lefort looked at the Latin translation 
printed beside the Greek in Migne, he would have found there also ‘abbate 
Theodoro’. Migne is here faithful in both languages to the text of Suaresius’s 
edition. But as the Latin appears to be based on the same Greek MSS. as 
the Greek printed text, it seems certain that the omission of @eodapov in 
the Greek is due, not to MSS., but simply to a printer’s error. If there are 
Greek MSS. showing this omission, their readings have yet to be recorded. 
The only remaining evidence against the Theodoran attribution is the 
doubtful witness of the Arabic—and it is surely more natural to suppose 
that the name of Pachomius has supplanted the lesser-known Theodore in 
the Arabic, than that Theodore has supplanted his master in all known 
Greek MSS. 

It is hard to understand how a scholar of Lefort’s standing should fail 
so completely to correlate his evidence. 

It will be well to draw up at this point alongside each other the restored 
Greek text of Evagrius, that of Ep. Amm., and the Bohairic (in Lefort’s 
translation): 
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De Or. 


> , / ‘ 
Avéyvws TmavTws Kal 
tovs Bious tav TaBeév- 
vnowT @v povaxav, Kaba 
dnow ott Aadodbvtos Tob 
aBB& Qcoddépov tov 
Aoyov rots adeAdois, 7A- 
Gov dvo éxtdva mpos Tovs 
LAN > ~ e A > 
modas avTov. Oo d€ ata- 
paxws 
\ , > ~ e \ 
Tovs todas avTod woet 


oTds,  moujoas 
Kapdpav, dréBadev adras 
e&do0ev Ews erravaato 
AaAdv tov Adyovr: 
Tore TavTas vmedeikvue 
tois adeAgois e&nyou- 
pevos TO Tpaypa. 

(I have given the text 
of the Bodleian MS. 
Canon. Gr. 16. Coislin 
109, given by Lefort on 
p. 167, reads arapdyws 
momoas avtais woel 
Kapdpav, omitting the 
second rods 7ddas adrod. 
On p._ liv, Lefort 
gives only the text of 
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Ep. Amm. 
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Bo. 98 (Lefort, 


p- 167, 4) 
Se trouvant quelque 
part 4 moisonner avec 
les fréres, lorsque le 


soir arriva, il adressa 
aux fréres la parole de 
Dieu; pendant qu'il 
parlait, vinrent deux 
serpents qui s’enroul- 
érent autour de_ ses 
pieds. Mais lui, il ne 
les regarda aucune- 
ment, ni ne changea 
ses pieds de la place 
qu’il occupait. Lors- 
qu’il eut fini de parler, 
on fit la priére pour 
que chacun regagnat sa 
demeure; aprés cela il 
dit qu’on lui apportat 
une lampe. Quand on 
la lui efit apportée, il 
vit les bétes enroulées 
autour de ses_pieds; 
alors il les tua aussitdét 
et rendit gloire a Dieu 
gui sauve ceux qui espérent 
en lui. 


Surely the impression one gets is that De Oratione is directly summar- 
ising the Letter of Ammon, while the Bohairic, if based on the same story 
at all, is only a distant echo. 

But if the De Oratione is quoting the Letter of Ammon, and is the work 


of Evagrius, then the Letter of Ammon was already well-known by A.D. 399 
at latest—when Theophilus, its addressee, was still on the patriarchal 
throne of Alexandria—and its genuineness can hardly be doubted. More- 
over, it must already at that date have formed but one element in a body of 
works which together could be called the ‘Lives of the Tabennesiote Monks’. 
—Alone, it could hardly bear that name. But it is worth noting that a 
corpus such as that which survives, in which Ep. Amm. is found together 
with G! and Asc., would most naturally be given precisely that title. 

Before proceeding to discuss whether these or other documents were 
the actual other constituents of the original Pachomian corpus, it will be 
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convenient to digress for a moment, to examine some other arguments 
brought forward by Lefort against the genuineness of Ep. Amm. We shall 
not discuss further the perverse conclusions drawn by him from the parallel 
with the De Oratione. But we should note the real possibility that Bo. 98 
actually betrays a knowledge of Ep. Amm., and not vice versa; and must 
ask ourselves whether the Coptic account (Bo. 89, S489, S°8q) of the early 
life in Alexandria of Theodore the Alexandrian, which is shown by its 
chronology to be manifestly unhistorical, is not also copied from Ep. Amm., 
rather than a source for that document as Lefort suggests (liii—liv). 
We note this in passing for its hint of a characteristic of the Coptic Lives 
which we shall have occasion to test later. 

The comparison, and contrasts, between Ep. Amm. 12 and G'102, Bo. 
103, etc., surely do not suggest common derivation from a more primitive 
written redaction, but divergent oral accounts of the same vision. 

Divergences between our different documents as to the chronology of 
Theodore’s life are no evidence either way. If Ammon be mistaken here 
(which is by no means certain), that kind of mistake might easily be made 
by Theodore’s contemporaries. 

More strange is Lefort’s attempt (pp. lvii-Iviii) to identify Athanasius’s 
flight to the Thebaid under Julian, when Theodore announced Julian’s 
death, with the occasion of the search for Athanasius by the duke Artemius 
—whose name is found in the Coptic (Bo. 185) as well as the Greek 
(G1137-8), even if that of Constantius only is mentioned in G1. Lefort 
appears to be completely ignorant of the well-known facts about this duke, 
to be gleaned from Ammianus and elsewhere. He was, of course, put to 
death by Julian at Antioch in 362—apparently a few days before Athana- 
sius’s renewed flight—and was subsequently revered as a martyr throughout 
the Orthodox Church, in spite of his Arian antecedents. Certainly any 
search for Athanasius conducted by him was at the command of Constan- 
tius and not of Julian. And in fact, such a search carried out by Artemius in 
Alexandria is recorded in the Festal Index for the year A.D. 360; while both 
the Historia Acephala and the Festal Index confirm that Athanasius was in 
flight in the Thebaid (the Hist. Acephala actually mentions Antinoopolis) 
at the time of Julian’s death. It seems, to say the least, far-fetched tosuggest, as 
Lefort does, that Ep. Amm. has built up the whole of this story on the basis 
of the Historia Acephala and the account, in the Lives, of Artemius’s search! 

Lefort argues that Ammon does not use the technical terms found in 
the other Greek Pachomian documents—speaks of Psarphius as 7ov 
mavTwy mpatov ev 7H Bad, and not as Tov olkovopov Tov péyav, and instead 
of oixvaxds speaks once of mpoeorws (‘terme inconnu des anciens institu- 
tions pachomiennes’—its only occurrence appears to be in G?, twice in c. 
37, of the father of a monastery, but its early use in this sense, in Meletian 
monasteries at least, is attested by Bell’s Meletian papyri—1g13. 2, 15), 
and once of #yovpevos. Lefort is not strictly correct in saying that this last 
term is reserved in Pachomian use for the Superior of a monastery. Twice in 
G! (53. 12 and 74. 37—this last, marépas t&v povdv Kal tods addAous 
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Hyoupevous) it is used alongside of zarépes in a manner which necessarily 
implies that it is a word with a different or wider connotation: once (84. 24) 
it is used in the plural to cover all appointments of leaders within a single 
monastery (Hermonthis). But in any case, the argument tells rather for 
than against the genuineness and early date of Ep. Amm. What is more 
natural than that one who had left Pabau in a.p. 355, long before Rule or 
Life had appeared in Greek, should make his own choice of translations 
for the Coptic technical terms? 

One other term is attacked by Lefort as evidence of late date— 
#yvaopevos, which he says is ‘absolument inconnu dans tout le dossier, et en 
dehors d’Ammon on ne la rencontre que dans des textes byzantins d’assez 
basse époque et de caractére plutét liturgique’. But as this participle occurs 
seven times in the New Testament (one passage, 2 Tim. ii. 21, is quoted in 
G1, 64. 20), there is hardly any need to look for other occurrences of it in 
the Fathers in order to justify our refusal to treat it as evidence of late date, 

Perhaps the only real difficulties remaining in Ep. Amm. are the talk 
in c. 22 of Twelve Prayers as against the Six Prayers of the Rule and the 
Lives; and the impression which can be gained that Athanasius’s talk about 
Theodore as recently dead in c. 34 was given soon after Athanasius’s return 
from exile. But Ammon’s long years in Nitria may easily have obscured his 
memory of Tabennesiote practice: or again, the occurrence of Twelve 
Prayers in Palladius’s account of the Tabennesiotes also, may imply that 
there is some other explanation which escapes us: while to press the second 
point is surely to overstress the meaning of the word ¢@dcas—there is 
nothing really to make clear the date of Athanasius’s talk. 

Certainly neither of these points, nor any of the others adduced, is of 
any weight against the overwhelming impression of genuineness created 
by the series of accurate chronological details, verifiable from other 
sources, found in the Letter. It is impossible to believe that a forger of the 
following centuries would have taken the trouble, even if he had the means, 
to get these right. 

But this conclusion has wider implications, apparently not realised by 
P. Peeters, who, though arguing for the genuineness of Ep. Amm., appears 
convinced by Lefort’s main contention as to the superiority of the Coptic 
sources. Actually we shall see that, if we can rely upon Ep. Amm., the 
Coptic account of one series of events at least automatically becomes im- 
possible, while the account of the same events in G? is fully vindicated. 

Halkin, in his introduction (pp. 31*-32*) summarises with admirable 
lucidity the chronological evidence of Ep. Amm., and the conclusions to be 
drawn therefrom. In particular we learn that Ammon arrived at Bau 
rather over a year (€vavrtod Kai dAlyw mpds mapeAnAvOdros) after the pro- 
clamation of Gallus as Caesar (c. 7). As we know the date of this to have 
been 15 March 351, we conclude that Ammon’s arrival was not later than 
the summer of A.D. 352. This date is confirmed by the fact that Ammon 
stayed three years at Bau (c. 1), and that Athanasius’s flight from Alex- 
andria (8 February 356) was six months (c. 31) after Ammon’s arrival in 
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Nitria from the Thebaid, which therefore must be dated in the summer of 
A.D. 355. In c. g it is stated that, at the time of Ammon’s arrival at Bau 
in A.D. 352, Pachomius had been dead six years. His death can therefore be 
dated in a.p. 346. 

Turning to the ‘Vita Prima,’ we read (c. 116) that Pachomius died on 
the 14th Pachon (g May) after forty days’ sickness (c. 115) of a plague 
which had broken out in the monastery pera 70 I]doxa (c. 114). As in the 
language of the ‘Vita Prima’ (cf. c. 7) this phrase could refer to Easter Day 
itself, we thus learn that Easter that year could conceivably be as late as 
31 March, but no later. Actually, Easter fell in 346 on 30 March (Ath, 
Ep. Fest. Index xviii). In 343 it fell on 27th, in 349 on 26th, and in 351 
on 31st: all other years from 341-353 are incompatible with these details. 
The date indicated coincides with that deduced from Ep. Amm. The 
Sahidic account on the other hand (S’—ed. Lefort, pp. 41-51) is incom- 
patible with this date, placing the beginning of the plague and of Pacho- 
mius’s forty days of sickness before Easter, and giving no indication of 
the interval between Easter and Pachomius’s death (at the roth hour on 
14th Pachon) beyond the fact that this was in the fifty days after Easter 
(‘the days of Pentecost’). The Bohairic is missing. The placing of the death 
of Paphnutius on Holy Saturday in the Sahidic is suspiciously like the 
death of Heron on Holy Saturday before the death of Theodore, and gives 
a further suggestion of that tendency to assimilate one story to another 
which we referred to in regard to the similarities between the Bohairic 
version and Ep. Amm. 

The ‘Vita Prima’ proceeds to describe the succession of Petronius, his 
death on 27th Epiphi (21 July) and the succession of Orsisius (c. 117). 
This is followed by the description (c. 120) of the visit of the brethren in 
the boat to St. Antony on their way to Alexandria, dre 6 dpxveticxomos 
6 aytos ’Abavdows avéxapipev pera dd€ns Kupiov amo rob Koputarou—Athan- 
asius returned to Alexandria on 21 October (24th Paophi) a.p. 346 (Ath. 
Fest. Ind. xviii), and this date accords perfectly with the dating of the 
death of Pachomius in May of the same year, and of Petronius in July. Ep. 
Amm., c. 28, describing the return of the boat from Alexandria to Pabau 
on 22 November 354 (?), after visiting St. Antony on the way back, sug- 
gests that the autumn season was the regular time for the voyage to Alex- 
andria—and also for visits of St. Antony to his Outer Mountain. But ‘Vita 
Prima’ might equally well imply that the voyage was a special one, to 
welcome St. Athanasius on his return. 

All is in place, and all is delightfully sober and free from the miraculous. 
St. Antony has not heard either of the death of Pachomius or of the succes- 
sion and death of Petronius. He modestly disclaims the praise offered him 
by Zacchaeus, suggesting that he himself was perhaps not worthy to see 
Pachomius in the flesh, but making no clear assessment of the relative 
value of the coenobitic and eremitic life. His mention of an earlier abortive 
attempt to found a similar coenobitic institution by one Aotas, whose name 
is found in no other document, must surely belong to a primary source. 
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Zacchaeus alone is mentioned among the Pachomian voyagers, although 
c. 136 adds the information that Theodore was with Zacchaeus (cf. cc. 109 
and 113) on the visits both to St. Antony and to St. Athanasius. The 
chapter could well be almost a verbatim report of a self-effacing account of 
the journey from Theodore’s own lips. 

Once again the Sahidic account (S’—the Bohairic is missing) is in- 
compatible with the chronology of G! and Ep. Amm. (this is recognised 
by Lefort, p. 265, note 2. He concludes ‘Qui a raison? $5, ou la chronologie 
actuellement admise pour l’année de la mort de Pachéme?’ Our answer is 
not in doubt!). In the Sahidic, the brethren are sent with a letter to 
Athanasius entrusted to Theodore, by Petronius, who does not die until after 
they have reached Alexandria. Athanasius is, therefore, supposed to have 
been in Alexandria through that summer, as he certainly was not in the 
summer of A.D. 346. And this is so deeply woven into the Sahidic narrative 
that, if Ep. Amm. is right, the whole structure of the Sahidic account falls 
to the ground. (A similar ignorance of Athanasius’s movements is shown in 
the account of the first visit of Zacchaeus and Theodore to Alexandria in 
Bo. 96a, where they are made to deliver to Athanasius a letter from 
Pachomius, though G! 113, and even the end of Bo. 96c itself, make it clear 
that Athanasius was in exile at this time!) 

With the vindication of the Greek chronology against the Coptic, we 
find confirmation of a principle on which we should have inclined to prefer 
the Greek account quite apart from the chronological argument. Lefort 
says that G! ‘n’est qu’un résumé’. But of all the extra Coptic material 
there is hardly a sentence free from some tendentiousness—stress on the 
marvellous, glorification of Theodore (Zacchaeus takes very markedly 
second place), glorification of the coenobitic life against the eremitic, etc. 
The interesting account of Meletian and Antonian visits to the Taben- 
nesiotes reads like an ad hoc later insertion in view of some particular prob- 
lem confronting the Community. The Coptic version of Antony’s words to 
Zacchaeus (‘dzo7eiOw oe, Zaxxaie’ in the Greek) not only replaces the idio- 
matic dzozreiOw with the simple wedOw ( titaruee ), but in its development, 
‘Petit Zacchée”;—il était en fait de petite taille’, it is surely merely 
assimilating this Zacchaeus to the Zacchaeus of Scripture (Luke xix. 3). 
And, we may ask, what eye-witness of the whole episode would have given 
the account as we have it in the Coptic? Certainly neither Zacchaeus nor 
Theodore. 

To sum up—the vindication of the Letter of Ammon not only confirms 
the historicity of G' against the Coptic on one important series of events, 
but thereby supports the principle, followed in an earlier generation by 
Ladeuze and Dom Cuthbert Butler, of preferring in general the shorter and 
more factual account of an event to the longer and more picturesque. The 
importance of this principle will appear more fully later in our discussion. 


The Title of the Paralipomena or Ascetica: and a Possible Occasion for the 
Assembling of the Pachomian Corpus. 
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The De Oratione, with its ‘Bio. Trav TaBevvnow7 Gv povax vr’ , is not the only 
early document to give direct evidence of the existence of a Pachomian corpus. 
The document published by Halkin (and the earlier Bollandists) under 
the name of Paralipomena existed early enough to be used by the Greek 
original translated by Dionysius Exiguus, and to be translated into Syriac 
not later than the sixth century, and perhaps much earlier. For its title, 
we have the evidence of three Greek MSS., and of the Syriac Version: 

In the Florentine MS.— Ex 70d Biov tot ayiov ITaxoupiov. 

(in this MS., Asc. follows the ‘Vita Prima’ and the Letter of Ammon). 

In the Athenian—’Ex rév ’Acknrikav repli tav adra@v Kedpadaa 18’. 

In the Ambrosian—‘O Bios é« r@v’ Aoknrucdv wept Tav abt Ov: Kepadara 

.6’. (in these two MSS., Asc. follows immediately on the ‘Vita Prima’). 

In the Syriac (apparently)—‘Asketikon of the House of Pachomius, 
Tabennesiote monks’—‘of the house of Pachomius’ might possibly stand for 
the Greek é« t&v 70d ITayoupiov. 

On the face of it, we would seem to be dealing with extracts from a 
larger lost collection of stories. And certain of the stories surviving in our 
earliest Coptic fragments might plausibly be ascribed to the same collec- 
tion as these Greek ‘Ascetica’. On the other hand, it is remarkable that not 
one of the stories from the Greek collection actually survives in Coptic— 
except when there are parallels in G1, in which case the Coptic agrees with 
G1, not with Asc. Moreover, only the Florentine title appears definitely to 
imply that we are dealing with a selection of stories from a larger lost 
Pachomian work. The éx tv adoxyntixdv of the other Greek MSS. might 
even refer to a general collection of Ascetica—for the name of Pachomius 
or his community is not directly mentioned, though the zepi rv adrav 
implies it. Or, most probably, the rest of the collection might consist of 
other Pachomian works—e.g. the Rule and Letters (which had already 
been translated into Greek by A.D. 404-5, when Jerome turned them from 
the Greek into Latin), the ‘Vita Prima’ (or its archetype if it be not original), 
and the Letter of Ammon. All or any of these could be classed together, 
with the Paralipomena, under the title of ‘Ascetica (or Asketikon) of the 
Tabennesiote monks of the company of Pachomius’. The phrase “T'aben- 
nesiote monks’ occurring in the Syriac title of Asc. instantly suggests the 
identity of this collection with the Lives of the Tabennesiote Monks spoken 
of in the De Oratione, and therefore (if the Evagrian authorship of that 
work be accepted) existing before A.D. 399. 

Jerome was commissioned to make his translations for the use of Latin 
monks of the Pachomian monastery at Canopus; and we may assume that 
the Greek MSS. were sent him from there. Jerome speaks of this monastery 
as having happily changed its name from Canopus to Metanoea. And the 
pagan Eunapius gives us the clue to its origin, telling us (V. Phil. 472) 
how the pagan temple there was destroyed by the Patriarch Theophilus 
about the same time as the Alexandrian Serapeum, and monks were in- 
stalled on the site, who worshipped the bones and skulls of martyrs. Surely 
we have here (A.D. 391-2) the occasion for the setting up by Theophilus of 
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the only Tabennesiote monastery in Northern Egypt—and also the occa- 
sion for his requesting from the community a corpus of works in Greek 
describing its history and character. In fact, Ep. Amm., c. 1, and Theo- 
philus’s acknowledgment at the conclusion of that work, show the Patriarch 
in the act of procuring one document for the corpus. And the document 
published in Coptic by Crum from a sixth century Cheltenham papyrus, 
and translated by Lefort (p. 389 ff.), though of questionable historicity, 
may at least reflect a true tradition when it shows Theophilus inviting 
Orsisius to bring with him to Alexandria ‘the Life (stc) of our blessed holy 
fathers Apa Pachomo the father of the Community (xowwvia) and Theo- 
dore his gentle disciple’. 

Such a Life would form the principal document in the whole corpus, 
without which the title “Lives of the Tabennesiote Monks’ would hardly be 
justified. And if the papyrus gives a correct tradition, this work corre- 
sponded to the Greek ‘Vita Prima’ at least in including Pachomius and 
Theodore in a single biography. 

The ‘Ascetica’, or ‘Lives of the Tabennesiote Monks’, may then be 
supposed to have included the following documents: 

a. A Life of Pachomius and Theodore 
b. The ‘Paralipomena’ 

c. The Letter of Ammon 

d. The Rule 

e. The Letters of Pachomius 

f. The Letter of Theodore 

g. The Book of Orsisius. 

We may take it that all these documents appeared in Greek within a year 
or two before or after the founding of the Canopus monastery in A.D. 391-2. 

The ‘Vita Prima’ claims to be the work of a writer, or writers, who had 
come to the community after the death of Pachomius, but had known 
survivors of the first generation (cc. 10, 46, g8—g), and in particular Theo- 
dore himself (c. 82, cs eipnkev jyuiv rotro Oeddwpos), who provided the 
information required for the work. For the period of Theodore and 
Orsisius no direct claim is made, but there are several passages (e.g. cc. 
143-4, 146, 149) which give the inescapable impression of eye-witness 
accounts. Ladeuze accepted the work as genuine, identifying it with the 
work of the ‘Interpreter Brothers’ spoken of in the Coptic (Bo. 196: S*® 
ed. Lefort p. 341)—on the basis of which he wanted to place its writing 
immediately after the death of Theodore in A.p. 368. But this date is ex- 
cluded for the work as we have it by its own statement (c. 149) that after 
Theodore’s death Orsisius ‘rods adeAdods ev eipyvn éxuBépyncev xpdvov toAwr’. 
This statement leaves it in doubt whether Orsisius was alive or dead at 
the time of writing, but fits in perfectly with a date near a.p. 390 for the 
writing of the work—when Theodore’s surviving contemporaries would be 
anxious to ensure the recording for posterity of the lives of the two saints. 

Is there any valid evidence that the ‘Vita Prima’ was not in fact written 
at this time, or that (whatever its date) it was based on a Coptic original? 
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Can the original, whether Greek or Coptic, be shown to have been pub- 
lished first as a Life of Pachomius alone, before the addition of the ‘Appen- 
dix’ on Theodore and Orsisius? And what evidence is there for the exis- 
tence of other lost documents, in Greek or Coptic, employed either by the 
‘Vita Prima’ or by any of the surviving works? These are the questions we 


must seek to answer. 


The Ascetica’ and the ‘Vita Prima’ 

The introductory paragraph of Asc. takes us a step further than the 
title of this work in implying the existence of some other Life or collection 
of stories to which Asc. is added as an appendix, although this involves 
returning to some extent over the same ground. It is particularly significant 
that this paragraph is found even in the Syriac, although Asc. is actually 
the only Pachomian work of which we have any record in Syriac, apart 
from a few stray Apophthegmata with which we shall deal presently. What 
was this other Life? 

It is natural to turn first to the ‘Vita Prima’ which precedes the Ascetica 
in the only three known Greek MSS. which preserve either document as a 
separate work. Here we have a Life of Pachomius and Theodore which 
includes, scattered about the Pachomian portion, four stories apparently 
describing events also described—at greater length and with large diver- 
gences—in the Ascetica, and three others where the connexion is probable 
but rather more doubtful, as well as several more points where echoes may 
be traced. 

But can these doublets give us the explanation of the prologue of Asc.? 





acdadéatepov pos THY Oewpiavy mapacKkevale: THV Aeyouéevwv TOV axpoarny. .. 
d0ev eravadpapovtes TO Adyw ovyyev7} TOV mpotépwv GAiya exOapeba. 

Ladeuze, noting a similarity in ethos between Asc. and the Coptic 
fragments, suggests that the narratives found in Asc. were added to G" on 
its translation into Coptic, and subsequently translated into Greek and 
added to G! as an appendix. It is true that certain characteristics of Asc. 
are most easily explained on the supposition that it is a translation from 
the Coptic (the fact that its Greek is purer and more literary than that of 
G! in no way prejudices the issue). And it is true that a close analysis of 
Asc. shows it at several points to be further removed from the facts—and 
therefore presumably later in date—than G1? But the suggestion of a 

1 For convenience, we will henceforth follow the Syriac in restricting this term to the 
‘Paralipomena’ of the Bollandists, although, as we have seen, this is really begging a large 
question. 

2 Thus in the story of Silvanus, the name of the lad’s surety is given as ‘a certain 
Petronius’—surely the well-known name of Pachomius’s successor—in place of the other- 
wise unknown Psenammon of G'—although what we know of Petronius from G? is in- 
compatible, chronologically and otherwise, with his being Silvanus’s surety. And further 
on in the same story, when the brethren seek to find whom Pachomius is praising, the 
names of Petronius, Orsisius and Theodore are suggested. Orsisius has replaced the 
Cornelius of G'—we can well suppose that the fame of Cornelius had faded in the interval 
between the writing of the two documents. 
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Coptic original is confronted by the complete absence of any trace of the 
Ascetica in Coptic. Now some of the Coptic Lives are very closely con- 
nected with G4, and the inconsistencies between the two documents make 
it inconceivable that a Coptic translator should have inserted the Asc. 
stories in G1 in the face of what it already contained. 

On this ground Halkin argues further that the Life referred to in the 
Prologue to Asc. cannot have contained the doublets in the form or order 
in which they are found in G'. He points out that no one who had read G? 
in its present form could have started the first story in a work written as a 
supplement thereto with ‘Qecodapq tw’ as if Theodore were unknown to his 
readers: that the accounts given in Asc. contain chronological impossi- 
bilities (Theodore, and then Silvanus, are stated to have been twenty 
years in the monastery before the events recorded) absent from G!, and many 
other details quite inconsistent with G’s account. Pointing to the fact 
that the doublets seem to be gathered together at the head of Asc., and not 
in the order in which they are found in G’, he argues that a reviser of G1 
has supplemented that work from an incomplete form of Asc. (he suggests 
that there is a growth of the marvellous in the later part of Asc., giving the 
impression of a later stage in the development of the story), distributing 
the stories where he thought good, and correcting manifest errors. He sup- 
ports his theory by alleging that the close parallel between G! and G? 
ceases precisely at the point where the first Asc. story appears in G*, and 
that G? always (with one possible exception) adopts the Asc. form of the 
stories to the exclusion of the G! form, thus suggesting that G* was using 
an earlier, incomplete form of G1. We shall be dealing a little later with 
the relationship between G1 and G*. But in regard to the order of Asc., 
Halkin does not perhaps give sufficient weight to the existence of two 
recensions. The order of his published text is that of one MS. only, F. The 
other two Greek MSS., and the Syriac version, supported by G°, and in 
large measure by G?, place three of the episodes quite differently. It will 
be convenient to give here the order of the chapters, named by their 
numbers in Halkin’s edition, as they are found in the other recension— 
with definite parallels in G! underlined alongside, and vaguer links 
bracketed: 





. 77 

2-4 104-5 
5ta = 

13 (93?) 

14 (18?) 
15-16 

7 (31?) 
17-20 (102?) 
21-23 (cf. 39, 109) 
8-11 85 
24-26 (cf. 88) 
27 (cf. 94-5) 
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28-31 (cf. 79) 
32 

33 

I2 

34 

35-36 


At first sight it would look as if the recension of F must be secondary— 
the distribution of the three underlined episodes at random through the 
work seems a much less natural proceeding than the assembling of them 
by F after the first three episodes in the same order in relation to each other 
in which they occurred in the other recension. And, except for c. 12, the 
occurrence of doublets in G! might be precisely the reason for assembling 
these chapters together in F—though the parallel between Asc. 7 and 
G'31 is really rather distant: while c. 12 comes perhaps more naturally as 
a comment on cc. 8-11 than anywhere else in the work, and it is hard to 
see why it should be transferred to the position it occupies in the Syriac 
recension. At the same time we must admit that, if F be the original order, 
the bringing together of 6 and 13 in Syr. by the removal of the three 
episodes to another position can be explained as an artistic improvement 
(the c. 6a which links them in Syr. is absent from F), and that in other 
details the text of F frequently rings truer. But even in F, the doublets 
allowed by Halkin (cc. 1, 2-4, 5-6, 8-11, 14, 17-20) are interrupted by 
cc. 7, 12, 13, and 15-16. 

But apart from the doubt as to order, it is difficult to accept Halkin’s 
theory that our present recension of G1, including the doublets, was made 
by a writer who knew the Asc. version of these stories. The differences are 
surely too great to allow of any literary dependence either way. Lefort 
(introd. p. xx) is justified here in concluding, ‘Nos actuels recueils de 
Paralipomena n’ont donc ni emprunté, ni prété a la Vita Prima’. 

But Lefort concludes from this that both Asc. and the Lives are depen- 
dent upon an earlier collection of Pachomian stories. To his views upon 
D, G?, etc., we will return presently. So far as G! and Asc. are con- 
cerned, a study of the parallels surely forces us to a conclusion which does 
not seem to have occurred either to Halkin or to Lefort: that the divergences 
are such as to exclude, not only direct literary dependence between the 
two documents, but even the possibility of their deriving from a common literary 
source. They are manifestly based on divergent oral traditions of the same 
event. Both the similarities (e.g. sayings quoted identically in the two 
documents) and the divergences are of the type to imply this. And as both 
documents have passages in which the writer claims to have known 
Pachomius’s immediate disciples, we must not assume that stories they con- 
tain need have any literary stage separating them from the oral traditions 
on which they are based. 

But does the fact that G! and Asc. are independent of each other in 
their contents necessarily imply that the Greek editor of the Asc. collection 
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was ignorant of G! in a form already containing the parallels to Asc.?! We 
can well imagine a writer of more artistic interest feeling that Gt was too 
ascetic and pruned a work, its author too much of a historian, to give a 
sufficient picture of the life of the community—that it needed to be com- 
pleted by a series of stories as he had heard them—or perhaps as he had 
found some of them already in writing, in Greek or Coptic—which, though 
they might be less accurate or reliable as history, should be none the less 
true ‘ikons’ of the Saint, with a warmth and fulness of detail missing in the 
more continuous historical work. He would realise that to attempt to con- 
form his stories to such parallels as might be found for them in Gt would 
be to rob them of their freshness. So he would give them as he had received 
them, without caring to remove inconsistencies or historical impossibili- 
ties, of which in fact writers of this type are frequently far too tolerant. 
But he would add just the kind of prologue we have, apologising for not 
having tried to avoid covering ground already covered in G!. Surely this is 


the most natural explanation of évéyeo0a rHv adr Gv . . . dvadpapeiv ext tots 
avtois .. . €mavadpapovres TH Adyw. If this is so, then Asc. does not con- 


tain, in its prologue or elsewhere, any proof of the existence of a prior Life 
or collection of Ascetica other than the documents still surviving in Greek. 


Testimony in the ‘Vita Prima’ to the Existence of Earlier Documents 

After dealing with Asc. and the De Oratione, Lefort writes (p. xxiv) 
‘Quoiqu’il en soit des rapports littéraires entre nos Ascetica ou Paralipomena, 
et les Biot que lisait Nil, un fait se dégage avec pleine certitude: les ascétes 
grecs pouvaient lire aux environs de |’an 400 des séries de récits sur les 
Pachomiens distinctes de nos actuelles Vitae grecs dont l’existence, a 
pareille date, reste encore a prouver’. While we have not yet given our 
positive arguments for the existence of G! at this date, at least we may 
claim to have overthrown the certainty with which Lefort claims already 
to have proved the existence at this date of any Pachomian documents in 
Greek other than those we actually possess, and to have given a strong 
positive argument for believing that Ep. Amm. was already in existence as 
one of the documents included under the title ‘Lives of the Tabennesiote 
Monks’. But Lefort goes on in the next sentence to try to support his con- 
clusion from G! itself—‘Ce fait, d’ailleurs, est nettement confirmé par un 
témoignage formel; on lit en G* §99: tues adxovovres, trepayama@vres 
adrov (Pachéme), éypaisav woAAa zap’ adrod vonyata THv Ipadav, ds te Kat 
el mote Opapa eldev 7) O7Taciav KTH’. 

Here, certainly, we have formal testimony for the existence in the first 
generation of other Pachomian writings. But (as is made still clearer by the 
first part of the same sentence, not quoted by Lefort—«at eed eAdAe 
adtots 7odAdkis Tov Adyov Too Oeod 6 aBBas ITayovp.os) the writings here 

1 We should note in passing that analysis of the language and the vocabulary of the 
two documents makes it quite certain that they are not from the same hand—though it is 
to be noted that the Greek of the Homily on Idolatry appended to F but to none of our 
other sources for Asc. is allied to that of G! rather than of Asc., and would not be in- 
consistent with its being due to the same Greek hand as G!. 
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referred to are interpretations of Scripture (vojara tév Ipaddv) and 
visions (eizore dpaya eldev } dmraciav). In other words, what is suggested 
is a collection of homilies (presumably in Coptic) and not a biography or 
collection of biographical stories. Such a collection of homilies (both of 
Pachomius and of Theodore and Orsisius) is surely suggested also by much 
of the contents both of G! and of Asc. The homily Against Idolatry ap- 
pended to Asc. in F might seem to be a complete specimen of its contents, 
And other examples are to be found in Coptic, both in the surviving Lives 
and as separate works (e.g. the catechesis published by Budge, Coptic 
Apocrypha, p. 146 ff.). 

A clue to the character of the collection of vojpara rv Ipaddv is pro- 
vided by Theodore himself when, in G! c. 142, he seems even to be 
quoting from the collection in question—‘Norjowpev S€ Kai tobdro To 
Képdos, Omep Tapa TOD TaTpds Ua@V HKOvoapev ek TOV vonudtwv TaV Deiwy 
I'pa¢av, 671——and there follows a little homily clearly given as Pachomius’s 
rather than Theodore’s own. As to épaya, the disquisition in c. 48 about 
a pure and humble man being épaya péya suggests that here at least we 
have another extract from the collection: while c. 102—«s épapya 8€ éorw 
—almost proclaims itself another item; and here we have a vision with a 
close parallel in Ep. Amm. 12, and at least some resemblances in Asc. 17. 
We should also note G! c. 125, where the brethren ask Theodore 
mvevpatikov phua Avew adtots, 7) dpapa tot aBBa ITaxovpiov eizeiv, while 
c. 135 gives a disquisition of Theodore on dpdywara. The use of dmracia 
in cc. 87 and 88 indicates to us the kind of way in which it is to be dis- 
tinguished from épaya. And this kind of instruction by way of narrative 
might not be out of place in a homiletic collection (though we should re- 
member that in c. 87 ézracia THv ayiwv suggests a literary indebtedness to 
V. Ant. 896 AB.). The word occurs again in Pachomius’s speech at the 
Synod of Latopolis, and here there is some other evidence (e.g. the men- 
tion of Moses 6 tod MayéwAov otherwise unknown) which may point to a 
written verbatim record of the Synod. But minutes of a Synod might be 
quite independent of the Pachomian homiletic collection. 

In Asc., vénua is only used in quite a different sense, and dpaya not at 
all. *Ozraoia is used to describe visions in cc. 17 and 24-6, and the seeing 
of ézracia is described in c. 33 as something not to be coveted. 

G! c. gg, the chapter which tells of these writings, is that which also 
tells of the Rule (epi rijs oixodopyqjs tot KowoBiov Adyous Kai Becpous), 
and the Letters employing the secret alphabetical code (€moroAds zpds 
Tovs TaTépas THY povacTnpiwy, Kai ev adtais ovouata ypappdtwr, olov amo 





dAda ews b, onuaivwy twa ev yAdoon KpuTThH Tod mvevpatos exetvois vootow 
évexev KvPepvijcews yvxav)—clearly the Rule and Letters translated into 
Latin by Jerome from a Greek translation. This confirms the impression 
that we are concerned here with a definite collection of homiletic writings, 
forming part of a regular corpus of Pachomian works (presumably all in 
Coptic in the first instance); but no evidence is given of narrative material, 
and G1 c. 98 appears expressly to deny the existence of any earlier Life. 
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Pachomian Extracts in the Apophthegmata Patrum' 

Lefort proceeds (p. xxiv), ‘Outre ces séries de récits sur les premiers 
Pachémiens, il exista, en dehors des Vitae, un autre groupe de récits 
détachés; nous voulons dire ceux qui furent absorbés par les recueils 
d’Apophthegmata, Paradis des Péres, Aciwdes, ou Prés spirituels’. He points 
out that none of the stories in Asc. or in the ‘Bioi de Nil’ (i.e. De Or. 
108-9) are found in the collections of Apophthegmata we possess, and that 
all the Pachomiana found in these collections are also found in the Vitae. 
He proceeds to list ten passages, in the order of their occurrence in G1. He 
tentatively adds another possible parallel with an anonymous Apophthegm 
(G! c. 87, || PJ xv. 70) which cannot be allowed—there is only a very 
vague resemblance between the stories. And he points to two apophthegmata 
found in the collections and in G, but not in G! or G?. 

Putting the question of the origin of these Apophthegmata, he admits 
that ‘plusieurs des apophthegmes pachémiens dénotent une évidente 
parenté littéraire avec la Vita Prima (G1)’: but, pointing out that evidently 
the collections of apophthegmata were gathered in several stages from 
many sources, he argues rightly that we cannot affirm the derivation of 
these apophthegmata from G? until we have established G"’s chronological 
priority. And, pointing out that R 34a attributes to Theodore an episode 
rightly ascribed in our Lives to Pachomius (that of his sister), he argues 
that therefore it cannot be derived from these Lives and says ‘nous 
trouverons d’autres exemples ailleurs’ for the substitution of Theodore for 
Pachomius, and insists that R 34a must derive from a source in which the 
hero is called simply ‘abba’ or ‘6 péyas’—‘c’est-a-dire selon l’usage des 
Ascetica et des Bioi de Nil’. 

Actually, there seems no justification for treating the 6 wéyas of Asc. as 
the exact equivalent of ‘Abba’. It represents a different Coptic term. And 
we have already seen that the ‘Bioi de Nil’ do not use ‘abba’ unaccom- 
panied by a name; while the Letter of Ammon (the one example later given 
by Lefort) can not be shown to substitute Theodore for Pachomius. Thus, 
if there be any transposition, it would more probably be Bo. 98 that has 
substituted Pachomius for Theodore. But in any case, R would seem to 
be the least exact of the Latin versions of the Apophthegmata, and the 
story of Theodore’s mother in R 34b was quite sufficient to induce a care- 
less writer to attribute the preceding story to Theodore’s sister instead of 
Pachomius’s. The change is quite inadequate to prove dependence of R on 
any source other than our actual Lives. 

Lefort proceeds to refer to the use of a Paradise of the Fathers contain- 
ing stories of Palamon, Pachomius, Horsiisi, Petronius, Theodore, etc., by 
the writer of the Life of St. John Kolobos—Zacharias bishop of Sakho, 
whom he dates c. A.D. 600.2 Admitting that we do not know what Pacho- 
mian anecdotes this Paradise contained (the list of names sounds suspi- 


1 Apophthegmata references are given according to the tables in Bousset’s Apophthegmata. 
‘Actually, he was consecrated bishop during the Patriarchate of Simon I (A.D. 689- 
701), and held his see for thirty years. 
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ciously as if it had actually reproduced a complete Life of the G* type, 
just as the Syriac Paradise reproduces the complete Life of St. Antony, and 
the Ascetica of Pachomius), he continues, ‘Qui oserait prétendre a priori 
que toutes ces anecdotes dérivent, en derniére analyse, de l’un ou I’autre 
de nos actuelles Vitae grecques, quand on sait d’une part que ces derniéres, 
comme nous le verrons plus loin, sont toutes des compilations . . . et 
d’autre part que, vers 400, . . . il existait des recueils de récits sur les 
anciens Pachémiens entre les mains des ascétes grecs.’ 

But the fact remains that, so far at least, Lefort has not proved that all 
the Greek Lives (including G') are compilations: nor, as we have seen, 


has he satisfactorily proved the existence, c. A.D. 400, of any collection of 


Pachomian stories other than those we possess. Of course we have not yet 
proved the use of G! by the collections of Apophthegmata. But it is certainly 
not disproved. Of course we make no a priort claim (can Lefort make the 
same disclaimer?). But attention to the facts may perhaps establish a 
probability. Let us examine first the cases listed by Lefort. 

In the three Apophthegmata found in the Greek Alphabetical collection 
(P.G. lxv, cols. 316 and 436—the Orsisius and Psenthaisius apophthegmata), 
verbal identity with G* is as close as could be expected from a reliable 
MS. of G! itself: the two Orsisius apophthegmata are also found in the Latin 
of PJ, which also implies the same Greek text, though the translator has 
wildly misunderstood it at certain points. Lefort had not noticed that one 
of these (=G! c. 120) is also found, attributed to Arsenius (a natural error) 
in the Syriac (214—again the same Greek text is implied, though the 
translator seems to have used a MS. defective at one point, failed to con- 
strue certain phrases, and made one or two expansions), and in a second 
Latin translation (Pa. 11. 1), which gives a free version of a small portion, 
but again bears evidence of having used the same Greek text. 

Three other Pachomian apophthegmata are found in the Syriac (108, 
109, 354. In all three cases the Greek text of G1 is implied (cc. 14, 22 and 
73—the Syriac text of G! c. 14 in particular may be of value in correcting 
the somewhat doubtful text of F). 

One of these three is found, also, together with the four remaining 
Apophthegmata of Lefort’s list, in R 34-5. This collection, like Pa, is in 
rather a different category. A comparison of other passages therein with 
the Greek originals shows that the author is not concerned with making 
other than a loose version of his Greek sources. And if this is borne in 
mind, we find nothing in these two chapters—not even the erroneous at- 
tribution of the sister to Theodore—inconsistent with their being based, 
directly or indirectly, on the stories as we have them in G'. 

We conclude, therefore, that in all the Pachomian stories they give, G, 
PJ, and Syr. certainly, and Pa and R probably, had before them a Greek 
text indistinguishable, in these passages at least, from that of G1. Certainly, 
we have not up to this point proved that the document containing them was 
otherwise identical with G'. But equally certainly nothing so far has dis- 
proved it. 
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We must turn for a moment to the three Apophthegmata which G* 
alone of the relevant Pachomain Lives contains. One of these (c. 160) con- 
cerns the visit of Macarius to Pachomius, and belongs rather to a Macarian 
cycle than to a Pachomian. The second (c. 195) is, probably rightly, attri- 
buted in the Alphabetical collection to Theodore of Pherme, not to the 
Tabennesiote. The third (c. 158—the Angels of Wednesday and Friday 
accompanying the bier of a dead monk) is not mentioned by Lefort, prob- 
ably because he has not found it in the published collections of Apophtheg- 
mata. Halkin also (p. 70*) failed to find it in Bousset’s tables. But in fact 
Bousset does record it in the first Armenian recension (Arm. 18, 53): and I 
have found it in the collection contained in the Bodleian MS. Cromwell 
18 (a collection which has many affinities with the Armenian—being, like 
it, a later development of the PJ collection). Here certainly we have a 
Pachomian anecdote (though it has some resemblance to some Macarian 
anecdotes) not found in the surviving primary sources, Greek or Coptic. 
But one swallow does not make a spring. One anecdote is not a sufficient 
basis on which to assume the existence of a whole collection. 

To sum up—the PJ Latin translation was probably made before the 
middle of the sixth century: the Syriac perhaps earlier, certainly not much 
later: Pa before the death of Martinus Dumiensis in A.D. 583: and R, of 
uncertain date, seems closely connected with Pa. Probably all of these, 
certainly the first two, used Greek collections containing Pachomian anec- 
dotes in the form in which they are found in G1. 

To this we can add that the recorded utterances of the abbot Zosimas, 
written down also not later than the middle of the sixth century, contain a 
longish quotation! from G! cc. 15-16 (ed. Halkin, p. 10, 7-27) in a text 
verbally identical with that of G1. 

It seems, then, that by about the time at which Dionysius Exiguus was 
translating into Latin a Greek Life of Pachomius whose text closely re- 
sembled that of G2, a considerable number of anecdotes existed in a form 
textually indistinguishable from G1. Of course, it is not proved that they 
were excerpted from that or any other Life. But it seems the most natural 
explanation. Perhaps it would not be exceeding the bounds of caution to 
claim that we have already established a strong prima facie case for the 
genuineness of the ‘Vita Prima.’ 


The Latin Life and the Greek Lives 

We can now turn to examine the relationship between the Latin Life 
translated from the Greek by Dionysius Exiguus (D), G?, and G'. 

The close connexion between D and G? extends even to the forms of 
names—thus for the (correct) Yons of G! (c.25), G? has ”Oyus and D Obsis. 
For the name of the bishop of Tentyra, Sarapion (Lapamiwvos) in G? (c. 
29), G* has ’Azpiwvos, and D S. Aprione—both probably standing for 
Saprion, which is the form in which this bishop’s name is given in Athan- 

1 Tov datov marpos tydv Zwowd xedddraa navy ddéApa, ed. Augoustinos, Jerusalem 
1913, 2. 20-3. 11. 
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asius, Ep. Fest. xi. The existence of this name alongside of and in distinction 
from the commoner Sarapion is borne out by papyri. The bishop is prob- 
ably the same who is named among the Egyptian bishops at the Synod of 
Tyre, (Ath., Ap. c. Ar. 79). We should note that D gives the Coptic date 
(14th Pachon) for the death of Pachomius, where G? falls into error by 
giving 14. May: but the substitution of the known May for the unknown 
Pachon, though found in all known MSS. of G*, need not be taken to 
represent the original text of that Life. The larger differences between G! 
and D are the presence of one long section and two short passages in D, 
derived from HL, and of three long sections in G*. G? as well as D shows, 
in certain sentences, knowledge of HL. Otherwise, virtually the whole of 
the contents of G? and of D is represented either in G! or in Asc. Halkin’s 
arguments for their derivation from these two works might appear sufficient 
and conclusive. But Lefort proposes a completely different conclusion, 
For him, the Greek original of D is the earliest Greek Life, based (apart 
from the extracts from HL) on a collection of stories (‘Ascetica’) in part 
identical with our Asc.: G? subsequently supplemented this with other 
stories, some of them from Asc. in its present form, and cut out all passages 
which could appear to derive from Palladius owing to the latter’s Origenist 
reputation: Lefort argues against the dependence of G? on G! on the 
ground that G? is shown to be faithful to his sources by his exact reproduc- 
tion of Asc. in passages absent from D, and of D in the sections they have 
in common. Lefort overlooks the possibility of explaining this last by see- 
ing D as a faithful translation of G? itself; and also the fact that, even if D 
be the original, the parallelism of the first long section of D itself with G! 
calls for an explanation. As to the faithful reproduction of Asc. by G? in 
the sections parallel to Asc. and absent from D—this is perfectly true of the 
two shorter sections (G? cc. 73-8 and 85-6): their text accurately repro- 
duces the text of Asc., as found in the Syriac recension, and can be taken 
as evidence for that text equal to any surviving MS. (see Lefort, p. xxxii), 
If we could conclude from this as to the faithfulness of G*’s reproduction of 
its sources throughout, it would be quite clear that G* was nowhere 
directly dependent on G1. This identity of text with that of Asc. in these 
chapters is in marked contrast with the comparative looseness of the corre- 
spondence with Asc. in the chapters immediately preceding the first of 
these sections or immediately following the second, whereas in both cases 
the Latin Life seems manifestly translated from a Greek text faithfully 
reproduced in G?. The transition from G? c. 72 to c. 79 is made in D with 
four sentences, absent here from G2, the first three of which are found 
forming the conclusion of the Appendix (cc. g1-3) added in some MSS. to 
G*, while the last (“Haec dicens sine mora surrexit, et commendans eos 
Domino, profectus est’) provides continuity in the narrative as is customary 
in G? and D. It loses its point if c. 73 follows immediately, and Lefort (p. 
Xxxv) is probably right in supposing these sentences to have been 
omitted by G?—although he has not observed that the appearance of 
kai 7a €£9s in the Syriac, followed by the final two sentences of Asc. 20 as 
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in F, shows that in fact this phrase has its normal sense, indicating that a 
biblical quotation is cut short, and is not just inserted in G* in place of the 
omitted sentences. The transition from G? c. 84 to c. 87 is made with half 
a sentence (‘Et quia nobis de magnanimis viris sermo processit’) which 
would be absurd if following immediately on G? c. 86, but brings out the 
real structural link between D li, lii, and liii (G*, cc. 84 and 87), which 
G? cc. 85-6 interrupt. All the evidence suggests, then, that both these 
sections are later insertions from Asc. in the text of G*. 

But when we turn to G? cc. 40-58—the longest section absent from D, 
which is parallel partly to Asc. and partly to G'\—we find a very different 
situation indeed. First, the passages parallel to Asc. prove on examina- 
tion not to show that continuous exact reproduction of the text of Asc. 
which marks the other two sections: the degree of correspondence is just 
that which we find between Asc. and those chapters of G? which are found 
also in D—e.g. cc. 60-1, 62b—4, 67-72, 81-3, 87-8a. Moreover, the regular 
correspondence between G? and D ceases a sentence or so before the end of 
G*39, II.D 37, and begins again not at the beginning of the story of Silvanus, 
but half-way through it. To take first the beginning of the section: 


D 

Et si quando poscens 
aliquid a Domino, peti- 
tionis suae non conse- 
queretur effectum, non 
contristabatur omnino, 
sed patientissime  sus- 
tinebat, sciens hoc ex- 
pedire vel sibi_ vel 
omnibus, quidquid di- 
vina misericordia cen- 
suisset: quia frequenter 
intentione sincera vide- 
mur postulare  con- 
traria, quae Domini 
bonitas, cum non con- 
cedit, praestare digna- 
tur; et tunc potius cle- 
menter exaudit, cum 
vota nostrae ignoran- 
tiae nocte velata non 
perficit. 
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Up to ‘contristabatur’, D corresponds exactly with G?. From that point the 
correspondence ceases completely, while G? continues to show the same 
parallelism as before with G1. D’s conclusion would be a natural one for 
him to add supposing he had a text of G* interruptea at éfevilero, or 
perhaps at ovk, as ‘contristabatur’ is not a natural translation for é&evilero. 
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Similarly in G? 58—-60—c. 58 combines the story found in G70 with 
the beginning of the Silvanus story, and is most naturally explained as a 
somewhat lame attempt to make a narrative link between G70 and Asc. 2. 
From this point, G?59—60 shows throughout the same correspondence with 
Asc. that is continued in G61. When we turn to the story in D—the G'70 
story is, of course, entirely missing, and the early part of the Silvanus story 
is not really parallel with either Asc. 2 or G1104—we find no true parallel 
in surviving Pachomian literature. Only a few sentences after the begin- 
ning of G60 do we find D returning to its normal close correspondence 
with G?, which is continued from that point. 

In G*, adapting Asc., Pachomius after twenty years’ beating and bear- 
ing with Silvanus, at last decides to expel him, but yields to his pleas on 
condition that Petronius stands surety for him. In D, it is first a number of 
the brethren, then later all the community, who demand Silvanus’s expul- 
sion, while Pachomius himself persistently resists the demand, and in the 
end brings him to the fear of God, so that he cannot refrain from tears, 
The story of the surety, found in G1 as well as Asc. and G?, is not mentioned. 
We can then watch the transition back to correspondence with G? by 
setting D, G*, and Asc. alongside each other in the passage that follows. 
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me esse non sinit. Rur- 
sum ipsi dixerunt: Apud 
te in secreto tuo, vel 
certe in orationibus 
plangito; cum vero con- 
venimus ad mensam, 
cibum sumere debemus 
et a fletibus abstinere. 
Nam possibile est ani- 
mam et sine istis ex- 
terioribus lacrimis sem- 
per in compunctione 
persistere. 
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TovTov yap, Kal ovK 
toxvoa.” Dackdvrwyr dé 
tav adeAbav Ste “ Avva- 
tov eat. Kal” éavTov pev 
KAalew TOV KaTavevvy- 
pévov, Kal ev TH Mpocevyyh 
Trovety Guoiws peTa TOV 
adeAdhav, emi Sé THs Tpa- 
nélns eabiovra peta TOV 
adeApGv émixpateiv: dv- 
vaTrac yap % wuyn Kat 
xwpis tav davopevwv 
TovTwy Saxpvwy mavToTE 
kAaiew ... 


The close textual correspondence that is normal between G* and D is 
only resumed at ‘Rursum ipsi dixerunt’.! From that point, it continues as 
usual. The conclusion seems irresistible, that in this long section G? has . 
not been expanding D, and D has not been abridging G?, but simply the 
Greek text used by D had a gap at this point, extending from G? (ed. 
Halkin), p. 208, 1. 22, eevilero, to p. 230, 1. 16, od« AduvyjOyv.2 And the 
consistent agreement in order and, so far as we can judge from a trans- 
lation, in text between D and G? throughout the rest of D, apart from 
the section introduced from HL, makes it a natural supposition that the Life 
translated by Dionysius had originally agreed with G? over this lost portion 
also. 

It seems probable, then, that we have in G? the original text of the 
Life used by Dionysius except in the two sections introduced subsequently 
into G? from Asc., in the Appendix found in some MSS. of G?, and in the 
extracts from Palladius peculiar to D. Lefort argues that these extracts 
were in the Greek original of D, and were cut out by G*. It seems more 
natural to suppose that they were inserted by Dionysius or his Greek ori- 
ginal, and did not belong to the common source of D and G*. But this 
point may be more easily dealt with after we have examined the connexion 
of G?D with G! and Asc. 

For the text of the chapters where the parallel is clear, the example 
given above will be sufficient to show the relationship in the case of G? and 
Asc. The verbal dependence of one on the other is quite clear, and there 
can be no doubt which way the dependence lies. The substitution by G? of 
the lengthy phrase for the simple word, the extra quotation from Scripture, 


1 The comparison of the three documents here has, incidentally, given us a good 
example of the freedom of the correspondence normal between Asc. and G? in a passage 
where G? does not correspond to D. 

2 It is curious, and possibly significant, that one MS. of G?—H in Halkin’s apparatus 
—was based on a text which had a similar, though rather shorter gap, beginning on p. 
210, 1. 23 (49 lines of Halkin’s edition later than the gap we trace in D), and ending on 
p. 228, 1. 21 (46 lines earlier than the D gap). 
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the smoothing out of linguistic roughnesses, are all clear indications of the 
secondary document. The same relationship is found between G* and G! 
in the passages where they correspond. If the differences are more con- 


siderable, this is explained by the fact that Asc. is much more to the literary | 


taste of G? than is G!, But even where G? is most expansive, the recurrence 
of particular words and phrases from G! proves G®’s dependence. At the 
same time, we can see in the changes and developments something of the 
character and purpose of G?. The writer is concerned with composition 
and literary style as G! is not. He is concerned with edification and not 
with history (Pabau, spelt J7:Bod, is only mentioned at its foundation, and 
not identified as the new seat of government of the community). He will 
modify a story to cut out anything which could for a moment seem dis- 
respectful to his hero or otherwise shocking to his hearers. He will cut out 
editorial passages in his original, modify or omit homiletic chapters, ex- 
pand for literary effect, introduce links—sometimes very artificial ones— 
between successive but seemingly disconnected stories, eliminate doublets, 
simplify his history to conform to his artistic pattern. He will confine his 
work to the Life of Pachomius (whether his sources did so or not) and tend 
to omit chapters concerning Theodore or the community which are not 
directly relevant to Pachomius himself.? 

With these points in mind, we can now examine a table showing the 
relationship of the contents of G1, Asc., G? and D. 

We have already seen that the apparent identity of the beginning of the 
first long omission in D with the beginning of G*’s first substantial omission 
or transposition of chapters of G! (46-9) is deceptive, as D diverges a 
few sentences earlier. G146-g are homiletic chapters, and Halkin recog- 
nises that the close parallelism between G? and G! goes further than this 
point, but argues that it ends with G154, G%43, at the point at which G? 
begins to use Asc. But if certain principles are recognised, a careful exam- 
ination suggests that the parallelism may extend much further—perhaps 
right to the end of G*. And the absence of the post-Pachomian portion 
from G? is, of course, no evidence that he was not using a copy of G! which 
contained it. If we allow that G? may, apart from pure omissions, 
have modified the order and contents of G! sometimes by substitution 
of stories from Asc., and sometimes by transposition of chapters for literary 
reasons, the grounds for supposing that G? used G! in an uncompleted form 
disappear. 

G*12b adds to G'r2 the story of the angelic vision and giving of the 


1 A typical example, where a change bears in itself the marks of dependence, can be 
quoted from G*17||G118. The latter (p. 11, 1. 26) speaks of Pachomius’s heart «is @vpa 
xaAx jodadiopevn Kara Anoradv. G?, finding the simile of the door unacceptable, describes 
Pachomius as tov jodadiopévov 7 rijs wictews buped (p. 183, 1. 12). 

27 am not unaware that in this paragraph I have tended to assume that G? did in 
fact take from G! the chapters in which his correspondence is with that Life. But even if 
these could conceivably have been isolated chapters, or parts of a different collection, 
afterwards used by G!, their text would appear to have been as we find it in G1, and they 
would be found to share the same characteristics in contrast with G*, 
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Ruie from HL, in direct contradiction of G1, which speaks of voices at this 
point, and adds ov7w pévrovye dpapa eldev ews apre. 

The editorial G117 is replaced in G*D by a general sentence, tovodros 
@v Kal tTyAuKobros ev moAAH mpadryTe Kal eipniKh KaTacTdoe ouvdiijye 7h 
adeAde@, followed by an account of the death and burial of Pachomius’s 
brother John. It is to be noted that the Sahidic Life, S*, also briefly men- 
tions John’s death at a corresponding point, immediately before the 
account of Pachomius’s temptations. But the sentence is absent from the 
Bohairic. Its form does not suggest any connexion with G*, and it may 
well have been introduced independently in the two documents to explain 
the disappearance of John from the narrative. 

In the following chapter, the account of Pachomius’s temptations is 
somewhat expanded in G?D. The story of the escort of devils, given in its 
G! form, is introduced in G? with sentences clearly reminiscent of the con- 
text of the story in Asc. 14. This is the only case in which G? in any 
measure conflates accounts from the two documents, and the only case in 
which G? prefers G1 to Asc. for the main story. 

In regard to the insertion of the Rule from HL in D after G!23—the 
presence of the same passage in the same position in the ‘Vita Tertia’ is no 
proof of literary connexion between this Life and D. Anyone introducing 
the Rule would do so at this point, and it is not introduced in the same 
manner in the two documents. 

The omission of the name of Theodore found in G!26 from G*23a, D 
XXIV, can be explained by a desire for tidiness, and the avoidance of un- 
necessary repetition—the detail from this point about Theodore’s age is 
inserted in G?30. There is no proof here that G? was using a different 
recension of G!. 

G*24, D xxv, curtailing G128, introduce elements from HL. In 
G28 we find the only use of the word azd6eva (D renders it ‘mortificatio 
passionum omnium’) in the Pachomian Lives. In the account of the nuns’ 
rule and funerals, D, but apparently not G*, borrows from HL. Half a 
sentence from HL is introduced in G*34, D xxxu. 

G39 is omitted without apparent reason in G?D. The gap is partly 
compensated for by the addition of an editorial sentence at the end of the 
previous chapter. 

The long gap in D has already been dealt with and need not detain us. 
The omission or transference by G? of the editorial and homiletic chapters 
G146-9 is quite in keeping with the practice of G? throughout. 

G153 is omitted in G2—unless it be summarily represented by the last 
sentence of G*42. The last sentence of G154 is omitted, but the sentence 
before—wv dé exe? apyaids tis Kal adyvos povdlwy ovoyatt "Iwdvyns, TéAevos 
aoxynt7s—provides G? with a smooth transition ("Ev tavrn 7H povf Fv tes 
Gpxaios kal dyos Nav dyamdv tov Kuprov, dvdpuatc "Iwvas, tedevdraros 


doxnr7js—the name in G! was probably originally "Iwvas, not "Iwdvvns) to 
the story of Jonas, taken from Asc. and rearranged (cc. 28, 31, 29-30), 
while c. 32 is given a closer link to this story by the identification of the 
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monastery of the crooked ed«rypiov as Mouchonsis. The omission of G155, 
which also concerns that monastery, appears to be explained by the sub- 
stitution for it of the Asc. stories concerned therewith. 

G'56a is represented by G?46b. But the homiletic chapters 56b—57 are 
replaced in G? by Asc. 12 and 33 (the order inverted from that of the 
Syriac recension, to make c. 33 an illustration of c. 12, to which G? gives it 
a narrative link). G158~—9 is represented by G?49 with some literary expan- 
sion and considerable omission of details of rule which did not interest the 
author of G? as they do us. 

G162 and 64 are omitted. They are both anecdotes in which Theodore 
enters. But their omission cannot be explained on that account, as both are 
chiefly concerned with Pachomius, while G165, which is much more essen- 
tially a Theodoran anecdote, is retained. Pace Halkin, the Theodoran chap- 
ters omitted in G? are fewer than those retained, and are also fewer than 
those omitted which do not concern Theodore. 

The opening phrase of G167 provides the opening of G?53,? but is used 
for transition to the account of Asc. 1, which here replaces G167-8 as 
illustration of Theodore’s wisdom—the equivalent of Asc. 1 in G177 is 
accordingly omitted in its own place. 

G*54 makes notable modifications in the story of G169. 

The next nine chapters of G! (70-8) present at first sight more of a 
problem in their relationship to G?. But as cc. 72 and 76 are omitted (both 
of them stories of a type seen by other examples to be unacceptable to G?), 
and c. 77 has already been dealt with, the problem reduces itself to that of 
the deferment of cc. 70 and 71. Actually, we may think that c. 73 forms 
such a natural sequel to c. 69—especially when c. 72, which provided an 
occasion for it in G!, is omitted—as to give us in itself sufficient explana- 
tion of this deferment. And as it would not be in the manner of G? to 
break the links which bind in a real consequence c. 73 and the next two 
chapters, it is only after c. 75 that the author of G* can retrace his steps, to 
find in the concluding prophecy of c. 71 a link to lead on to G'78—here at 
least, in Theodore, he had someone sufficient to continue his work.* 

G!79-80 are historical matter of a kind not interesting to G*. But we 
note that G179 contains one item (about old monks dying on their 
kafiouaria and having to be buried so) which has already been recounted, 
from Asc., in the story of Jonas: while G180, concerning Petronius, may be 
regarded as replaced by the Asc. form of the story of Silvanus, which also, 
somewhat anachronistically, brings in Petronius. But the introduction of 
this story in G? by coupling it, as one concerning a young novice, with that 


1 We should note that G*’s spelling Movyovois seems closer to the normal Coptic 
spelling of the name of this monastery than the Moyxwats of G1. 

2 Brérwv S€ adrov 6 marip juadv Iaxovpuos coddv 6vra— G! 

Tovrov Tod Ocoddpov 76 auverov Deacdpevos 6 ITaxdpos— G? 

3 We must note how natural it is for a writer concerned with edification and not his- 
tory, and restricting himself to the Life of Pachomius, to leave out all mention of Theo- 
dore’s subsequent disgrace. G? would allow us to suppose that Theodore continued as 
oixovduos of Tabennesi without interruption until Pachomius’s death. 
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of the old novice found in G17o and deferred to this point, in the account 
in G’58 of the receiving of both these as novices on the same morning, 
would appear due simply to G?’s ingenuity, and is one of the most curious 
things in the book. Probably we ought not to rack our brains for any deeper 
explanation of it. 

When the story of Silvanus is completed, G* (and D) returns (62a) to 
G'81, into the middle of which are sandwiched (cc. 62b—4) Asc. 5-6 and 13 
(which are consecutive in the Syriac order of Asc.). G181 is completed in 
G*65, and followed by G182 in G66. G? and D then omit G'83, which is 
more detailed history, and 84, which does not directly concern Pacho- 
mius, and proceed with Asc. in the Syriac order up to the end of Asc. 20, 
after which comes the second section of G? absent from D. I have sug- 
gested that this is a later addition in G?: but if that be so, as I believe it 
must be, it remains a curious fact that Asc. 8-11 comes here in just the 
right place G?76-8) for its correspondence with G185. 


Of the next four chapters of G1 (86-89), 89 is taken first (G*7ga) to; 


link it conveniently with 86—7—all these being concerned with events at 
Tabennesi (the reason for the introduction of the name of Cornelius in 
G*7ga is not apparent). For G'88 (the fearful vision), G*81—3 substitutes 
the apparition to Pachomius and Theodore in Asc. 24-6. G? finishes this 
with a link passage introducing a summarised version (G?84a) of G1ro1, 
transferred here as an example of enduring pain to introduce the story of 
Theodore’s headache (G!90 = G*84b). G19 1-2 are omitted as purely Theo- 
doran; G'93 as having been sufficiently represented by Asc. 13 (G*64), 
We have arrived at the last section of G? absent from D—probably a 
later insertion in G*: otherwise we might regard G194—5 (Theodore the 
Alexandrian) as replaced by the story of the Roman monk in Asc. 27 
(G?85). And, while G!96—7 are mainly homiletic, the story in c. 97 might 
be regarded as replaced by Asc. 28 (G*86). G198-9 are editorial, but are 
partly represented in G?g0—the concluding chapter in D and in some 
MSS. of Ga. 

G'100 is omitted—again a story uncongenial to G*, G'ror has already 
been used. G!102 has in some measure been represented by Asc. 17 (G69); 
103 by Asc. 5-6 (G*62b-3); 104 by Asc. 2-4 (G*58b—61). G1106-8 is the 
story of Theodore’s disgrace. When we come to G'1og, we may ask our- 
selves whether the substitution in G?87||Diu of the name of Zacchaeus for 
the Athenodorus of Asc. 35-6 is not somehow connected with G?’s adapt- 
ing his work to a list of chapter-headings of G'—c. 109 appearing a 
mepi Zaxxaiov is replaced by Asc. 35-6 as under the same heading! We 
note that the phrase ‘zdvra éawov avOpwmwv wxdvra’ in G87 appears to be 
taken straight from the mention of the real Zacchaeus in Asc. 23 (150. 24-5). 

We are rather surprised after G?87 to find at the opening of c. 88 a 
phrase from the end of the Homily against Idolatry appended by F to Asc. 
embedded in a linking passage as G? passes on to the account of Pacho 
mius’s last illness. (G1110 is omitted as concerned with details of rule; 111 
as concerned with Theodore the Alexandrian who has not been mentioned 
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in G?, 112-3 as concerned with historical events which G? finds either 
shocking or unedifying). In the account which follows the little picturesque 
stories of G1115~-6a are omitted: the story of the appointment of a successor 
is summarised, and Orsisius’s part therein left out: Petronius is said to 
be at Chenoboscia instead of Tismene. But there is also some expansion, €.g. 
when Pachomius is represented as giving a death-bed warning against 
heresies. The death of Petronius and the succession of Orsisius (G1117) are 
stated baldly without further development in G?89. 

To sum up—when we tzke into account the method of substituting 
passages of Asc. for passages of G1, we find parallelism unmistakable as 
far as G69 G*54; reasonably demonstrable (with certain transferences and 
omissions) from G170 to go (G*55-84). After that the contacts are vaguer 
until we come to the story of Pachomius’s death. But when all is taken into 
account, there is nothing to prove that the author of G? had not G? in its 
complete form before him, and some evidence to suggest that he did have it. 


Internal Evidence of the ‘Vita Prima’ 

We can now examine the internal evidence of G! adduced by Lefort to 
support the late and composite character of this Life. 

Unfortunately, Lefort takes away in one sentence what he has stated in 
the one before —‘Aujourd’hui . . . il est possible de procéder a l’analyse 
précise du caractére du document. Naturellement nous ne pouvons ici 
fournir qu’une esquisse pour souligner les traits essentiels, ou plut6t pour 
indiquer dans quel sens il faut chercher la solution du probléme posé’ (pp. 
XXXVIli—XXxix), 

But a sketch is not enough. Ladeuze’s position cannot be overthrown 
by mere sweeping statements but only by solid and exact argument. Does 
Lefort actually produce this? 

He begins by claiming that G! gives at first reading the impression of a 
compilation. This, then, is so far a subjective impression. The statement is 
made that there is neither logic nor chronology in the order of G after c. 
53. But such unsystematic work is perhaps more likely in the original mon- 
astic biographer than in a later compiler. 

Lefort then argues that the impression of a compilation is increased by 
the disproportionate number of stories not directly concerning Pachomius, 
and the extension beyond Pachomius’s death, so that the title Life of St. 
Pachomius ‘no longer’ corresponds more than imperfectly with the contents. 
But there is no evidence that this title is original. The Cheltenham papyrus, 
whether it be genuine or apocryphal, was written in the sixth-seventh 
century, and implies that, at that date at any rate, the best-known work 
was a Life of Pachomius and Theodore. The earliest writer is more likely to 
have been concerned with the whole history of the community rather than 
with its founder alone. And that such was the nature of the earliest work is 
borne out by the De Oratione—‘Biou tv TaBevvnowtav povaxdv’. 

Lefort proceeds to adduce the ‘flottement’ in the form of proper names 
in G!, But the insufficiency of our MS. evidence makes this an uncertain 
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argument. And even with the original writer, one can by no means be sure 
that he would have been consistent in his transliteration of Coptic names— 
witness the varieties of spellings of the same names in the groups of related 
papyri published by Idris Bell (Jews and Christians in Egypt). 

To take in order the four cases advanced: 

1. []Bdov or ITaBadé. The reading of F, [Tpdov, for the first two occur- 
rences of this name in G! suggests that J7Bdov was original here, while else- 
where G! always reads [JaBaé, and this last is supported by Ep. Amm. 
(Baé) and by Jerome in his preface to the Rule and in the titles of two of 
the letters (Bau). G* consistently gives [7aB, and G2 [iBoé the only time 
he mentions the name. It is certainly interesting that this sole occurrence in 
G* corresponds to one of the two occurrences of J7Bdou in G!; and that both 
occurrences of /7Bdov in G! have to do with the foundation of this monas- 
tery and its becoming the headquarters of the community. Here we seem 
to have a suggestive indication—but no more. 

As to the Coptic form—Halkin derives J7Bdov from the Bohairic form 


‘phwor; JJafad from the Sahidic nav. Lefort correctly describes | 





mthoor as ‘forme sahidique authentique’ (the Bohairic formis tbhwor. ) But | 


he omits to point out that his published text of the Coptic Lives shows nbav 
to be the form consistently adopted by at least one of the Sahidic texts, S* 
a fact which does not reveal itself in his translation, which consistently 
gives ‘Pbow’ for all the Sahidic MSS. 

2. The form [Japvov6ns occurs once only in G! (F) for the more usual 
ITapvodrios (four times). As the omission of the -o- of a termination is 
common and haphazard in Greek MSS., there is no significance in the 
difference between -ns and -tos. The use of 7 or @ for the Coptic T is likely 
also to be haphazard. In the group of papyri published by Bell all possible 
variations of the consonants in this name are found—lI]azvovtws, 
Tlarvovbvos, ITapvovbios, Iladvodtvos—the last two within a single letter. 

3. Pevranais Cc. 25 (F. Pwbanovs P) 

Pevranows c.79 (F. Pevraiow A), c. 123 (F. PevOajavos P) 
Pevbans c. 106 (F) 

Lefort here prints PevOanots, WevOanovos, for the first two cases—thus 
himself treating the difference of T and @ as unimportant. The complete 
omission of the termination in the last variant might possibly have signi- 
ficance. But our MS. evidence is too slight for any argument to be based 
on it. 

4. Papdetv cc. 124 and 138 (F. YapyAiv or PapdOyv in inferior MSS. 
are insignificant) 

Papduos c. 138 (F. Papdys N) 

In view of what has already been said, no distinction is to be drawn 
between Vapdir, Vapdetv, and Wdpdiov (accents are haphazard in Coptic 
names), or between Wapdns and Wapduos. Ep. Amm. (19 and 26) also gives 
the name as Wdpduos (the reading Wapduos in c. 19 is manifestly a scribal 
error). 

But Lefort, by an unbelievable confusion, adds Nadepoaeis (c. 149, F. 
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—Nadepodns A: Depoars N). This name is a completely different Coptic 
name, vouched for in papyri (see Crum, Coptic Dictionary, 240a and 544b 
—nahepwais—P. Lond. 4), its simple etymology (it is a Coptic equiv- 
alent of Eutychius) having no connection with that of Psahref ( €42Pey Bo.: 
neapog Sa.). And a different person is referred to—Nafersaes is described 
as Sevrepos of Pabau at the time of the death of Theodore, while Psarphius 
is described in both passages in G! as péyas oixovopos of Pabau, and by 
Ammon as tov 7dvtwv 7p@rov év 77 Bad—clearly a non-technical descrip- 
tion of the same office. There is no room for confusion—both names and 
functions are quite distinct. 

5. C. 83 Tiounvar (F: iopiv A): c. 114 Touny (F): c. 134 70 pnvé (F). 
Here surely we are dealing only with textual errors in face of a name un- 
known to the scribes. The Coptic name Te«HNe indicates what is meant. 
There is no special significance in the occurrence, noted by Lefort, of the 
variant Zuuvos in papyri. 

But Lefort admits that something more is needed to affirm categor- 
ically that G! is a compilation than these ‘indices plus ou moins signi- 
ficatifs’. He proceeds, therefore, to examine four episodes of G! and com- 
pare them with what we find in other sources. At the conclusion of this 
enquiry he states, ‘Les exemples que nous venons de citer démontrent 
amplement que le rédacteur de G! utilisait des documents déja singuliére- 
ment élaborés’. And two pages later, while discussing ‘copticisms’ in G’, 
he says, ‘Son oeuvre, nous pouvons en étre certains, est une vaste compila- 
tion’. This enquiry, then, appears to be the core of his argument. A final 
judgment must wait until we have examined the Coptic sources in their 
entirety. But we must state here that Lefort’s decision that in each of the 
four cases the Greek version is derived from the longer Coptic story rests on 
subjective grounds, and that our own subjective impression of the com- 
parison would lead us to exactly the opposite conclusion. And we can 
claim Ladeuze in our support. 

(a) The first example is that of G'38, compared with the story con- 
tained, imperfectly, in S! (a sixth century fragment) and S* (a composite 
Life in an eleventh-twelfth century parchment). The Coptic story is, apart 
from the very long prayer contained in it, a picturesque account rather 
reminding us of the stories in Asc. And its similarities to G138 are not un- 
like those of some of the stories in Asc. to stories in G!. The G" account 
with its brevity and obscurities, is in keeping with the general character of 
that work and is as intelligible in itself as we should expect the work of 
that inexpert writer to be. The likeness between the two accounts does not 
extend beyond the general pattern of the event: there do not appear to be 
verbal echoes. And yet Lefort concludes, ‘Il ne peut y avoir le moindre 
doute que la rédaction de G! n’offre qu’un pale résumé, dont les termes 
eux-mémes ne deviennent vraiment intelligibles qu’aprés lecture du long 
exposé de S1-S3.’ The present writer would prefer to apply here the terms 
used by Lefort (p. lv)—with what little justice in that case we have 
already seen—in contrasting De Oratione 108 with Ep. Amm. 1g: he 
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would say that the G" account is ‘fruste comme un apophthégme’, while 
the Coptic ‘se présente comme une rédaction en forme’. 

(6) Lefort deals next with G'87, saying that it comes in G! almost at the 
end of Pachomius’s life while it belongs chronologically to the beginnings 
of his ‘vie anachorétique’; and that it is ‘un résumé tellement concentré 
et dépourvu de tout contexte qu’il n’est intelligible qu’aprés lecture des 
pages 7 et 8 de notre traduction’. Actually the order of the Arabic version 
(Av) in which Lefort tells us that the S? account is ‘repris textuellement’ 
appears to represent a missing chapter of the Bohairic (c. 113) which 
comes there further on in the Life of Pachomius than does G187. The posi- 
tion of the story in G! can be explained both on chronological and literary 
grounds (there is no reason for rejecting the idea that this vision belonged 
to one of Pachomius’s visits to Tabennesi after Theodore’s installation there). 
But that explanation can be reserved until we can make a thorough 
analysis of the construction of G! in itself. As to its intelligibility, once 
more we have to remember that G"’s language was probably more in- 
telligible to the writer and his contemporaries than it is to us. Actually, we 
must turn for its understanding, not to the Coptic account, which again 
reads like a secondary ‘rédaction en forme’, but to the Vita Antonii (P.G. 
xxvi, 806A)—one of several pieces of evidence suggesting direct literary 
dependence of G! on V. Ant. 


V. Ant. GI 
‘H A ‘ ~ c , > , an > , ~ « , 
fev yap Tv ayiwv émracia Tn dmracia Tay ayiwv 
> ” / ~ 
ovK €oTL TeTApaypern ... 706 Oewpodivtos TH 
4 / 
novyws dé Kai mpdws yiverau omraciav ot Aoyiopot 
a e 2AN A ‘ > A > , , 
ovTws ws evdds xapay Kai ayad- exAetzrovat TéAELov. 


, ‘ , > , = ~ 
Aacw Kai Odpoos eyyivecba 7H puyt 
»..0l Te Aoyiopol adrijs atdpayou 
Kal akvpavTot Suapevovow. 


(c) Next comes the story of Mavos (G176). Here Lefort omits to men- 
tion that the version of the story found in Bo. and S—the only version 
which can with certainty be recognised as telling the same story—is quite 
clearly in direct literary dependence on the version found in G!, whether 
the original of that be Greek or Coptic. Incidentally, the S* version 
though slightly altered in form from that of G1, suggests one conceivable 
explanation of one great difficulty in the latter, where F reads év airia 
KAo7As €érépas Kxpivat. Lefort inadvertently quotes this as é airia 
érépa KAo7 7s Kpivar, and sees in it evidence of ‘scissors and paste’ in the 
composition of G1, in which no other case of theft is found preceding it. 
But the reading of F suggests that the true explanation is more likely to be 
of a textual nature. Now in S‘ the phrase is made part of the bishop’s letter 
to Pachomius—‘We have caught him 9€n ovaitsa Hasove, and have sent 
him to thee €TpeRRpINERAOY. A direct Coptic version of G! would there- 
foreread S€Novaitia Nasove etTpeqrpineM*AOY, [sit conceivable that the 
Greek év airia roms éreépas Kpivat adrdv is actually due to the inadvertence 
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of a Copt who, translating the story into Greek, whether from a written 
Coptic account or from the spoken word, forgets to translate and writes 
down €Tpegkpitas, which has later been normalised into érépas xpivae ? 

This may be far-fetched. But in any case, the Greek is so peculiar that a 
textual error seems a more likely explanation than that of the story’s 
having originally followed a lost account of another theft. 

The Coptic account found, in very fragmentary form, in S?°, but com- 
plete in the Arabic (Am) described a homily warning the brethren against 
touching each other, which makes some of the elders indignant. The elder 
of austere aspect, sent by the bishop, has been found guilty of paederastia, 
and is sent to Pachomius for judgment. Pachomius, instead of forgiving 
him, strips him of the monastic habit, and expels him. 

Lefort continues, ‘Il est superflu d’insister pour demander de quel cété 
il faut chercher le récit primitif’. But in fact, the homily about sexual 
temptation is certainly no more natural an introduction to this story than 
the series of security discourses (Adyous dopadeias 7oAAfs mpos THY owTnpiav) 
summarised in G!72—5, which S* and Bo, as usual trying to give more 
consecutive form to the Life, make the direct occasion of Mavos’s com- 
plaint. The expulsion, and the referring of the story to paederastia, absent 
from the S‘ Bo version as well as from the Greek, are suspiciously typical of 
the Coptic sources represented in S!°—which also tend to greater pictur- 
esqueness, and greater stress on the miraculous. Actually, the freedom from 
emphasis either on sex or on vision or on miracle seems to the present 
writer (as it seemed to Ladeuze) one of the most refreshing characteristics 
of G1, and one of the strongest evidences of its early date. 

(d) Finally, Lefort cites G'84 as a last example of “édulcoration’ (as we 
might say, ‘bowdlerisation’) in G1, as S!° (+Am) makes Tithoes’s tempta- 
tion that of paederastia, while G! appears, rather obscurely, to make it 
simply one of gluttony. Admittedly there is something not wholly satisfac- 
tory in the G! story as it appears in the text of F: 4A@ev mvedpa zovnpov 
meipdoat avdTov TH amdTyn THs apaptias ev TH hayeiv adtov mp@tov pev Tav 
Bpwyatwr T@v vacovvTwy: Kal ote dia Tod aya@vos paGAdov Soxysdlovrar ot 
morot.... Note that in F there is no é¢ or corresponding clause answer- 
ing to the zp@rov pev. Has not something dropped out? In fact, when we 
turn to G* (c. 135), we find a clear indication of the original text of G1: 
‘HAVe veda movynpov Teipdoa adbrov TH amaTn THs apaprias. Kai mpara pev 
iréBarev adt@ omws petardBn ex THv Bpwudtwy T&v vocovvTwr, Kal €av adTov 


” ¢ , ? A , 2 , i a \ , a , ea a Qi 
ion qr7bevra €V Tw Bpdpare, emippiyn QAvuTW TO aabos TNS TTOpVElas* QvuTOv de 





pn tapadeLapevov, katnoxvvby 6 exOpds. Kai yap dia tot ayavos doxysdlovrar 
ot morov. The Greek, then, probably did here touch lightly on sexual 
temptation. The Coptic blossoms into its favourite subject of paederastia, 
complete with beautiful youth. ‘Encore une fois, faut-il se demander ot 
nous devons chercher la forme originale?’ As to the beginning, *Hv dé tis 
abAnr1s dAAos—surely this is taking up the thread of the concluding sen- 
tence of c. 82 (*Hyv 5€ ev tavrn TH mova dyvos Kal Suvaros TH mvevpatt Taduas 
Aeydpevos), slightly interrupted by c. 83 concerning the foundation of other 
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monasteries, while the reference in the last sentence but one of c. 83 to 
Tovs dxAoupevous b76 Aoyiop@v TrockiAwy gives clear occasion for the intro- 
duction at this point of c. 84. 


“Copticisms’ in the ‘Vita Prima’ 

Having demonstrated to his own satisfaction that G! is ‘une vaste com- 
pilation’, Lefort asks if we can determine at least some of the documents 
used. But rather than answer the question directly, he prefers first to try to 
fix the character of the editor. 

Quoting Tillemont’s recognition of the obscurity, even barbarism, of 
the Greek (which Tillemont already regarded as suggesting a Coptic ori- 
ginal), he claims that this is only partially true, as in some passages ‘la 
langue n’est pas plus anormale que celle, par example, de plusieurs 
chapitres de l’Historia Lausiaca ou des Apophthegmata’, and suggests that 
this is further evidence of diversity of sources. To the present writer at 
least—and he has made some slight study of the Pachomian vocabulary— 
the variations of style from passage to passage are not apparent, or cer- 
tainly not such as to imply different authorship or different sources. 

But Lefort proceeds to enquire after the source of the barbarisms, and 
not unnaturally finds abundant evidence of Copticisms in the Greek. We 
should not need to dwell at all on the first part of this argument, as there is 
certainly no need to assume a Coptic original in order to explain Copti- 
cisms in the Greek of a fourth century Egyptian writer, especially one who 
has clearly been living for many years in monastic surroundings where 
Coptic was certainly dominant in speech and liturgy. And Lefort himself 
admits that Copticisms ‘fourmillent’ in the cow of the period. But we 
cannot refrain from pointing out that when, on p. xliii, Lefort proceeds 
to give examples of Copticisms, he starts with a list of phrases (a77Adev 
e€w, etc.) of which none would be out of place, and most are found, in 
Holy Scripture—fadrew e€w, for instance, occurs 5 times (e.g. I Joh. iv. 
18, 7) TeAcia ayarn €€w BadAcc tov doBov) in the New Testament, and its near 
equivalent exBdAAew e€w 11 times; while the occurrence of mateiv éxavw 
odéwv (G21) is, of course, in a direct quotation from Scripture (Luke x. 
19)! As for the other points adduced—the constant use of cai as a conjunc- 
tion; of xara wdavra with an adjective where a superlative might perhaps be 
expected; the repeated use of an ambiguous grd personal pronoun, etc.— 
none of these are evidence of a Coptic original, however much they may 
suggest a writer accustomed to think in Coptic. We certainly agree that, 
from the general style of the document, ‘il ressort clairement que le rédac- 
teur de G! est un Copte n’ayant qu’une médiocre connaissance du grec’. 
But we have seen no reason so far to accept the following opinion: ‘Or 
son Oeuvre, nous pouvons en étre certains, est une vaste compilation’. His 
Copticisms do not affect in either way the probability of his having used 
written Coptic sources. 

To demonstrate that this hypothesis is not a piece of ‘Coptomania’, 
Lefort places G!122 and the first sentence of 123 alongside his translation 
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of Sb. As he says, ‘la parenté littéraire, pour ne pas dire l’identité, de ces 
deux rédactions est évidente’. And there are, indeed, obscurities in the 
Greek. But it does not seem to us at all manifest that the Coptic cannot be 
a translation of this ‘almost unintelligible’ Greek. The crucial phrase is 
that in which the Greek makes xai ras Siarayds part of the object of 
rapiyyeiAev typeiv, starting a new sentence with Kai éragev adrovs, 
while the Coptic makes it the object of the following aqtowornas 
(éragev adrots). Of course, our MS. authority for G" is not strong, and it is 
not impossible that the Greek originally read érafev adrois. But an analysis 
of the 31 other occurrences of 7écow in G! shows that in every case but two 
itis used of the appointment of persons to offices—so that the natural mean- 
ing in this case would be that Orsisius appointed the fathers and house- 
masters and seconds at the two gatherings, and not the diatayai—cf. c. 83 
(speaking of the two gatherings in Pachomius’s time). Kai ei twa Svataynv 
6 TaTHp éxdorTns ovis eBéAoL, EAeyev adt@* Kal eraccev oikvakov 7 aAAov— 
This passage would seem to make clear G"’s meaning here. The Greek is 
certainly obscure, and typical of our author. The Coptic trying to clarify it, 
has misread adrovds as adrois, and so has treated the dvarayai, and not the 
officers, as the direct object of éra€ev. 

Lefort writes, ‘Si le rédacteur de G! était autre chose qu’un compila- 
teur inhabile, il se serait souvenu de ce qu’il avait écrit au c. 83, et y aurait 
trouvé de quoi mieux comprendre le passage ici en question’. Lefort does 
not make quotations from c. 83, but it would hardly seem that he himself 
had understood the relevance of that chapter in this connexion. 

From all this, Lefort goes on, it results that the Greek of G" is a bad 
translation, and in places a simple transposition of the Coptic, “comme la 
langue nous invitait déja 4 le soupconner’. But, if I am right, the proof has 
failed. We would not claim to have disproved a written Coptic original for 
G!: but at best it cannot be more than a conjecture—except for the wit- 
ness of G! itself to written vonuara tv ypapdv which probably provided at 
least the homiletic chapters of G'. In any case we have the impression 
that G! is throughout far closer to the original written source, whether that 
was in Coptic or in Greek, than any other surviving document in either 
language. 








Was the ‘Vita Prima’ preceded by a Lost Collection of ‘Ascetica’? 

Having convinced himself of G's use of Coptic texts, Lefort goes on to 
admit that that does not mean that the main part of his documentation was 
not in Greek. He returns to the theory of a common source for G?, D, 
several Coptic MSS., and Gt1-54, in a document ‘qui sera examiné plus 
tard’. And he claims that it is relatively easy to reckon that in the second 
part G! depends directly or indirectly on the Ascetica. As he had 
admitted that ‘nos actuels recueils de Paralipomena n’ont donc ni emprunté 
ni prété a la Vita Prima’(p. xx), we conclude that here he is using the term 
‘Ascetica’ in a more comprehensive sense, though part of the argument 
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which follows seems aimed to prove the use by G! of at least one story from 
our actual collection. 

After mentioning again the ‘autre cas de vol’ and the ‘autre athléte’ as evi- 
dence of scissors-and-paste, he returns to c. 54, claiming the sentence in F 
(omitted actually by Ath.)—’Hy 8€ éxe? dpxatos tis Kal dyvos povalwy 
ovopate "Iwdvvys, tédevos aoxyntis—as evidence, in its identity of phrase 
with G*’s introduction to the story of Jonas, that G! or its source ‘maniait 
les Ascetica’. Actually, we have seen that G* takes the phrase from Gi, 
using it for transition from G! to the Asc. story. We entirely agree about 
the probability that Jonas was the original name in G!. This is borne 
out by Bo and S°, both of which read ‘Jonas’ at this point (though showing 
their secondary character by making him father of the monastery of Mou- 
shons, whereas G! simply treats him as an ascetic, and Asc. as the gardener), 
But there is no evidence to prove a relation of dependency either way 
between G! and Asc.} 

Lefort next brings forward G"’s short mention of Talmas (c. 82). But 
neither his name nor his disease give any reason for identifying him with 
the leper Athenodorus-Zacchaeus of Asc. and G2D. And while the fact 
that this is followed up, as is here admitted, ‘aprés quelque lignes sur 
organisation de la Congrégation’ (=c. 83), with the story of Tithoes 
introduced *Hy 8€ zis dOAnris dos’ certainly does explain that phrase 
independently of ‘scissors-and-paste’. No evidence of dependence on a 
collection of ‘Ascetica’ is to be found in the fact that this sequence of stories 
(cc. 82, 84) is immediately followed in c. 85 by the story of the apostate 
monk in a form utterly different from that of Asc. 8-11, of which it 
cannot be a résumé. 

Lefort then cites the other parallels between G1 and Asc., and ‘the last 
but not the least’, the alleged parallel between c. 101 and De Oratione 1009, 
to prove that G! or its source used a collection of Ascetica ‘qui rappelle 
singuliérement ceux que nous connaissons’. We need not deal with these 
matters again after what has been said. A footnote adds an error and an 
important fact: (a) it states that the phrase 6 péyas is found also in G!, par 

exemple 4 times in cc. 41-3: but it fails to note that these appear to be the 
only occurrences in Halkin’s published text; that they are all readings of A 
in chapters where F is missing; that only one of them is supported by the 
‘Vita Tertia’; and that the reading is suspect, as A elsewhere also (c. 76) 
introduces the phrase where it is absent from F. (5) It points in passing to 
the one change of terminology in the course of G! which really does require 
explanation—the fact that the term a8Bds (Lefort refers to its use with the 
name Pachomius, but what he says applies to all use of it) does not occur 
once before c. 61, and after that becomes constant. It is to be noted that 
in F the term yépwy is not applied to Pachomius in G1 before this same 
chapter (it is found in A inc. 42, where F is not extant). 

 Lefort is mistaken in stating that the Syriac version of the story in Asc. reads John. 


Both in Budge and in Bedjan the name appears as Qa (‘Yawnan’ =Jonah), not as 
clvQs (‘Yohannan’ =John). 
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The Date of the ‘Vita Prima’ 

Lefort returns for a paragraph to the extracts in the Apophthegmata— 
ground that we have already covered sufficiently. While we see no reason 
to suppose, with Lefort, that R is the earliest Latin recension of the 
Apophthegmata, and evidence against its early date in its inclusion of ex- 
tracts from the abbot Esaias (who died a.p. 488), we certainly would date 
some of the collections containing Pachomian extracts back at least to the 
early sixth century. Lefort asks, ‘Or peut on affirmer que G! était déja 
rédigé a cette époque? C’est ce que nous allons essayer de déterminer’. 

We believe we have already given sufficient grounds for concluding 
that both the Apophthegmata extracts and G?D are based on G'. But let us 
look at Lefort’s arguments against the early date for G'. 

After using the late date of F (though it is really quite early for a Greek 
MS.—a.D. 1021) to hint at an unreliable text, Lefort first adduces the 
verbal dependence of c. 99 on the Vita Antonii as giving a terminus a quo. 
We entirely agree—as we have seen, it is not a solitary case—and this is 
perfectly consistent with the claim made by the writer (or writers) to have 
known Theodore, but not Pachomius himself, while, as we have also seen, 
the end of c. 149 makes it clear that the work was composed some years after 
the death of Theodore. The phrase tov dpxerioxorov od pdvov Tov TéTE 
dywitatov ’A@avdavoy is certainly embarassing for Ladeuze’s theory that 
the Life was written almost immediately on the death of Theodore, and 
before Athanasius’s death. But the use of rére in G! does not, pace Lefort, 
force us to the conclusion that it was written ‘fort longtemps’ after Athan- 
asius’s death. It is fully consistent with any date at which Orsisius could 
have been said to have ruled the community ypdvov woAvv after the death 
of Theodore, e.g. with a date under Theophilus such as we have suggested: it 
would not exclude a date under Peter or Timothy, though we see no 
reason for going back beyond Theophilus. 

So much for Lefort’s conclusion on p. xlviii: ‘nous voici donc cer- 
tainement au moins a la fin du IVe siécle, et trés probablement bien au 
dela, c’est-a-dire 4 une époque ou, au témoignage de Nil (ou Evagre), les 
ascétes grecs pouvaient lire des Bioi des moines de Tabennisi, quine s’identifient 
certainement pas avec G!, comme nous l’avons vu’. As we have seen, there is 
strong reason to suppose that G! did form one item in this collection of Biot. 

The last argument put forward in this section by Lefort for the late 
date of Gis the use of the word papydmov in cc. 107-8. The word is found 
in the Coptic also, and it is interesting to note that here, at least, Lefort 
admits the indebtedness of the Coptic to the Greek, though on other occa- 
sions, even in the Bohairic Life, and at points where the verbal relatedness 
of the two documents is undeniable, he is prepared to argue for the priority 
of the Coptic. 

The word has, it appears, only been found once elsewhere in Greek— 
in the Spiritual Meadow of John Moschus (unfortunately Lefort omits to 
give the full reference). It is not uncommon in Arabic in the form 4, _. 
It is used elsewhere to translate ozvpidas. Its Arabic roots are not clear, 
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but the form appears a natural Arabic form. Lefort concludes, ‘On peut 
donc considérer marguna comme un mot authentiquement arabe, qui aura 
passé au grec dans un milieu en contact avec les Arabes: milieu tré 
restreint, vu la rareté du mot’. He proceeds to argue that, while Sinai in 
the seventh century (the milieu of John Moschus) was indeed such a milieu, 
the same could not be said of Upper Egypt in the fourth or fifth century; 
therefore, the word in this context must be a late introduction. One point 
at least he has overlooked in the evidence he cites. His quotations from 
Biberstein-Kazimirski and from Amélineau show the word in use among 
the Nubians and Sudanese (for baskets carried on the head). In other words, 
it is found in use in the Nile Valley—the quotation from Amélineau expressly 
refers to its use at Assouan. The name of such an age-old object of common 
use is not likely to have changed in the course of a few centuries. And any- 
one conversant with Greek knows how little one can safely deduce from 
the rarity of a word’s occurrence in literature. 

Peeters was not ready to allow Lefort’s conclusion on this point. His 
own suggestion of a Syriac origin and a transposition of letters is hardly 
convincing. But actually, the termination -dyoyv is not at all an improb- 
able Greek termination. May we hazard a connection of papydviov with the 
Greek pdpyos, whose meaning is given in Liddell and Scott as ‘the body 
of a wicker cart used for carrying straw and chaff’? The use of the diminv- 
tive form for a wicker basket seems to offer just the explanation we need 
here. And at least one Modern Arabic Dictionary I have consulted gives 
the meaning of the Arabic word as a wicker basket. At any rate, it is surely 
absurd to use the occurrence of a word about the origins of which so little 
is known, as an argument for the late date of the Greek document in which 
it is found. 

It would be tedious to quote the conclusions which Lefort thinks fit to 
draw on p. | from these arguments. Let any reader refer to that page. He 
will find it hard to believe that the assertions there made are really based 
on nothing more than the arguments we have here been engaged in rebut- 
ting. But such is in fact the case. 

A page follows on the ‘Vita Tertia’. We need only pause to point out 
that, in view of our slight MS. evidence for G!, we cannot conclude from 
agreements of G* with G*D to a dependence of the former on the latter. 
It is more likely that the agreement gives us evidence for the primitive text 
of G!. The occurrence of extracts from Palladius in the same position in 
G* and in D is again no evidence. The position of these extracts is dictated 
by the nature of the case: and they are not introduced in identically the 
same manner. 

The Letter of Ammon has already been sufficiently dealt with earlier. 


The Coptic Sources 

It remains to consider the Coptic sources, as sorted out by Lefort. 

i. S1. Stories told at length, of the early days of Pachomius, with his 
brother, and with unsatisfactory brethren. This early fragment can be in 
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PACHOMIAN SOURCES RECONSIDERED 


part supplemented from the compilation S*. Its accounts are in many 
respects different from those found in G'. In the character of these differ- 
ences, and in the picturesqueness of the stories, we are reminded rather of 
Asc., and of its relationship to G!. The stories might be due to independent 
oral accounts of events of which some are described or referred to in G’. 
But the latter does not appear to be explicable as a summary of the S! ver- 
sion. An occasional tell-tale Greek word, such as the crucial wépzepos in 
the story of the quarrel of the two brothers, suggests, though it does not 
prove, that the Coptic may after all be a free elaboration of the Greek. It 
is to be noted, incidentally, that S! supports G! as against Bo. etc., in 
making John, and not Pachomius, the speaker of the angry word. 

2. S? ‘trait exclusivement des charismes dont jouissait Pachéme: dis- 
cernement des esprits qui se manifestaient a lui, ravissements au ciel, don 
de clair vue dans les consciences, don des miracles’. Lefort argues that the 
‘atmosphere toute imprégnée de merveilleux’ is no proof that S* is not very 
near the primitive tradition; and that it is not dependent on any surviving 
Greek or Coptic document, while it does supply material for the later 
Coptic compilations. That it does that is quite clear. But when Lefort at- 
tempts to derive G142 and 87 directly or indirectly from S?, we can but 
answer that here again the opposite appears to us to be the case—that the 
Coptic is a free elaboration based directly or indirectly on G*. In regard to 
the marvellous atmosphere of this document—it is so far removed from 
that of G? that it seems impossible to believe that both are primitive. If G* 
is primitive, S? is not. And we see no reason in this document for reversing 
our judgment given in favour of Gt. We are not convinced that S? need 
necessarily belong to a different source from S}. 

3. §2, $10 §1_al]l fragments of one and the same recension, which 
can be largely reconstructed from the Arabic versions where the Coptic is 
missing. Lefort says it is clearly not in direct literary relation with any 
other document. But a table showing its contents alongside those of G* 
once more suggests that the Coptic is a free elaboration of the Greek, with 
extra stories inserted where the compiler thought them appropriate. We 
have already noted the interest this document appears to show in paeder- 
astia. It certainly seems to us that this is an interest introduced by a later 
writer, and not a primitive element ‘bowdlerised’ away by G?. 

Lefort argues from the prominence of Theodore in much of this docu- 
ment that it may have been the ‘Life of Pachomius and Theodore’ asked 
for by Theophilus. But we see no reason for identifying that Life with any 
document other than G1. 

4. S8. The only Coptic beginning of a Life surviving. It is incorporated 
with the normal preface (as in G! etc.) in S*. It included the story, found 
in other Coptic recensions, of the boy Pachomius’s temptation to inchastity, 
an account of a second expulsion of him from the temple, and a disquisition 
on apparent fore-knowledge in evil spirits, elaborated and given as edi- 
torial comment, whereas in other recensions it is Pachomius himself who 
discourses on this. 
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The fragment, such as it is, suggests a rewritten and elaborated Life, 
with a different and independent introduction, but dependent ultimately 
for the rest on the same original Life. 

We see no conclusive proof that all these four documents distinguished 
by Lefort do not really constitute part of a single rewritten Life, based 
ultimately on the same original which is represented in G1 (if G1 be not 
indeed itself the original), but elaborated, altered and enlarged. 

5. S*—A ‘vaste compilation’, ending with the death of Pachomius. It 
certainly used documents 1, 2, and 4 above (none of its surviving portions 
correspond to 3 as represented in the Coptic fragments), as well as the 
standard Life (Bo., etc.) which we next deal with. 

6. The recension of which alone we can form a fairly clear and com- 
plete picture from the extensive Bohairic and Arabic remains, and several 
long fragments of the Sahidic on which the Bohairic was based. Some 
forms of this recension seem to have ended with the death of Pachomius, 
but others to have continued, like G!, to the death of Theodore. 

Referring to the imperfect state of our knowledge of this Life before his 
own publications, Lefort continues, ‘Dans ces conditions il n’est pas sur- 
prenant que, devant les ressemblances manifestes entre cette recension 
copte et les Vies grecques, et plus spécialement G1, des critiques con 
sidérérent G!, qu’ils tenaient pour la rédaction primitive, comme source 
principale de ce qu’ils croyaient représenter toute l’hagiographie copte 
pachémienne. Maintenant que nous savons que G! est une vaste com- 
pilation, et que le modéle de Denys lui est trés probablement antérieur, il 
faudra reviser radicalement le probléme des rapports littéraires de ces Vies 
grecques avec la seule de nos Vies coptes qui dénote une intime parentt 
avec l’hagiographie grecque . . .’.—‘Nous savons . . . —As we have seen, 
we know nothing of the sort. The essential thesis of Ladeuze is not over- 
thrown. The Coptic documents (1, 2, 3 and 4) which Lefort claims to be 
our oldest sources show indications that even they may be in some measurt 
dependent on G!. And for the main surviving Coptic version, represented 
by Bo., S®, etc.—a careful comparison of the general structure of this docu- 
ment shows dependence on G!, and not vice versa; while, in detail, in almost 
every chapter there is evidence of direct verbal dependence on the Greek 
original. Even Lefort, though refusing to recognise G! as the source 
concerned, admits that this Coptic recension is ‘a manifestement absorbe 
des documents grecs’. Certainly there is much new material: and while 
this is of unequal quality, some of it gives an impression of factual histori- 
city equal to that of the G! material, and superior to anything found in 
what Lefort claims to be the oldest Coptic sources. If G' was indeed the 
first Life, written c. A.D. 390, it is natural to suppose that it would immedi- 
ately inspire a Coptic version with additions, and in some cases corrections, 
from local knowledge and direct oral tradition. But in several cases where 
the Greek and the Coptic are in conflict as to fact, the Greek can be shown 
to give the historical truth. This applies, it is to be noted, to events in the 
‘Appendix’ after Pachomius’s death as well as before it. Lefort does not pro- 
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duce any clear proof that this ‘Appendix’ was a later addition to the ori- 
ginal Life, either in Coptic or in Greek. The evidence suggesting its 
separation from the Life of Pachomius in some Coptic recensions is perfectly 
consistent with the view that this separation was the subsequent, not the 
earlier, stage. That such was the case is borne out by the Cheltenham 
Papyrus—our earliest clear evidence on this point. In the Greek, also, the 
restriction of G?D to the Life of Pachomius alone is perfectly compatible 
with its use of G1 in its complete form. 

The publication of the Pachomian dossier still needs completion at 
certain points. We have not yet a critical edition of the Latin Life; the 
Vatican Arabic version (Av. in Lefort) remains to be published; the text of 
G! still requires the publication of the readings of the Athenian MS.; and 
a new Critical edition of the ‘Ascetica’, setting forth both recensions clearly, 
with full collation of G?, G*, and the Syriac version, would be a great con- 
venience. But it is improbable that further publication can upset the main 
conclusions to be reached from the material already to hand. In regard to 
the Coptic material, Lefort’s publications have corrected our view in show- 
ing that a wealth of matter which Ladeuze could believe to be merely late 
introductions into the Arabic Life published by Amélineau, actually derives 
from Coptic documents some at least of which may go back to the sixth 
century. He has not proved that these documents are our earliest sources, 
or are any nearer true history than many other documents of sixth century 
date. 

A comparative table of the contents of G! and the Coptic and Arabic 
Lives must wait until we can make a closer examination of the literary 
structure and historical character of G1. We hope then to give more posi- 
tive and constructive demonstration of the reliability of that document, 
and of its great significance for the early history of Christian asceticism and 
spirituality. 
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The Festival of Encaenia Ecclesiae 
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trictly speaking, there is only one festival of encaenia in the ancient 

Church reported by our ancient or modern authorities on the subject,’ 

the feast of the dedication of the Church of the Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, instituted on 13 September 335 to mark the éricennalia of 
the emperor Constantine, and described for us by Eusebius in his Life of 
Constantine. The rebuilding of churches after the persecution under 
Diocletian, and a similar encaenia of the Church of Tyre are even more fully re- 
corded in the tenth Book of the History. Both dedications were accompanied 
by a long panegyric of the emperor, delivered by Eusebius himself, extoll- 
ing Constantine as a second Solomon, and were the occasion for similar 
festive addresses and theological discourses from other visiting ecclesiastical 
dignitaries: but, apart from the magnificence of the occasion, the public 
banquets, the vast concourse of delegates from every part of the Christian 
world (Eusebius seems to be as anxious as Luke in his account of Pentecost 
in Acts ii. to emphasise the ecumenical character of the occasion) ,* there 
is nothing unexpected in any of the rites or ceremonies performed at the 
encaenia; in addition to the celebration of the Eucharist, they consisted for 
the most part of prayers for the general peace, for the Church of God and 
for the emperor, Scripture readings, singing of psalms, and the lavish 
distribution of alms. 

Eusebius does not mention that the Jerusalem festival was intended 
to be an annual celebration: this information comes from Sozomen’s History 

1 A paper read at the ‘Semaine d’études liturgiques’, held in the Institut de Théo- 
logie Orthodoxe, Paris, 6-10 July, 1953. 

* Cf. Dictionnaire d’archéologie chrétienne et de liturgie, s.v. Consecration. Dedications of 
churches in the West have traditionally been celebrated at any time in the Christian 
year, generally on the saint’s day on which the church was dedicated. The dedication of 
the great churches in Rome, e.g. the Lateran Basilica, are celebrated on fixed days in 
November throughout the Roman Church; in the eighteenth century, partly in conse- 
quence of abuses of individual celebrations, a single day (10 November) was set aside 
for all such anniversaries. 

3 Chs. xlili-xlvii. 

4 He tells us that ‘the whole of Syria and Mesopotamia, Phoenicia and Arabia, 


Palestine, Egypt and Libya, with the dwellers in the Thebaid, all contributed to swell 
the mighty concourse of God’s ministers. . . .’ (ibid., ch. xliii). 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ENCAENIA ECCLESIAE 


(ii. 25), where we are told that since its institution the anniversary of the 
encaenia was celebrated with great pomp by the Jerusalem Church; the 
festival lasted for eight days, and baptism (vyors, initiation) was prac- 
tised. ‘People from every region under the sun resort to Jerusalem during 
this festival, and visit the sacred places.’ 

The description of the festival by Etheria! in her famous pilgrimage 
confirms Sozomen’s statement: ‘So when these days of dedication are 
come, they are kept for eight days. And people begin to assemble from all 
parts many days before; not only monks and apotactitae (possibly renun- 
ciantes of either sex) from various provinces, from Mesopotamia, Syria, 
Egypt and the Thebaid (where there are very many monks), and from 
every different place and province—for there is none who does not turn his 
steps to Jerusalem on that day for such rejoicing and for such high days— 
but lay people too in like manner, both men and women, with faithful 
minds, gather together from every province on those days, for the sake of 
the holy day. And the bishops, even when they have been few, are present 
to the number of forty or fifty in Jerusalem in these days, and with them 
come many of their clergy. But why should I say more ? for he who on those 
days has not been present at so solemn a feast thinks that he has committed 
avery great sin, unless some necessity... has hindered him.’ For its pomp 
and splendour the festival is placed by Etheria on a level with Easter and 
Epiphany: ‘Now on these days of the dedication the adornment of all the 
churches is the same as at Easter and Epiphany, also on each day the pro- 
cession is made to the several holy places as at Easter and Epiphany.’ One 
further fact to which Etheria draws attention is of importance for the sub- 
sequent development of the festival: “The dedication of these holy churches 
(the martyrium and the anastasis) is therefore celebrated with the highest 
honour, because the Cross of the Lord was found on the same day. And it 
was so ordained, when the holy churches above mentioned were first 
consecrated, that should be the day when the Cross of the Lord had been 
found, in order that the whole celebration should be made together, with 
all rejoicing, on the self-same day.’ The character of the festival as an 
encaenia is, however, still clearly recognised: ‘Moreover, it appears from the 
Holy Scriptures that this is also the day of dedication, when holy Solomon, 
having finished the House of God which he had built, stood before the 
altar of God and prayed, as it is written in the Book of the Chronicles.’ 
(II Chron. vi., vii. 8-10). 

It would be surprising if such a festival had not left its mark on the 
Christian Calendar, especially as its hey-day fell in the period when 
Jerusalem led the worship of the Christian world. As an encaenia festival, 
however, if we are to judge from our present calendars, it appears as 
if it had had a purely local significance. Most writers on the history of the 
calendar are agreed that the legacy of the festival to the Christian Church 


1 Pilgrimage of Etheria, ed. M. L. McClure and C. L. Feltoe, S.P.C.K., 95 ff. The most 
recent dating of the Peregrinatio sets it towards the end of the fourth century. Cf. Ethérie: 
Journal de Voyage, H. Pétré, Paris 1948, 14 ff. 
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was, not its character as an encaenia, but its celebration of the finding and 
exaltation of the Cross, an aspect of the celebrations which had a much 
wider appeal.! In the Greek ‘EoproAdyov, the commemoration of the 
eykaina Tod vaod THs advaotdcews on 13 September is reduced to less 
than the least of the festa minora, since the day is not only shared by a second 
commemoration (of the Centurion Cornelius), but it is also regarded as a 
preparation or zpoedpria for the festival of the exaltation of the precious 
Cross on 14. September.? In the Roman calendar the Jerusalem encaenia 
festival has disappeared altogether, whereas the Festival of the Holy Cross 
has come to be an important celebration in that Church. 

The evidence on this question of our official calendars cannot, how- 
ever, be regarded as conclusive. The beginnings of the celebration of the 
festival of the Holy Cross in the West are put about the seventh century: 
if we assume an origin for the festival in the Greek Church in the sixth 
century, there are still two centuries for which we have no direct informa- 
tion. We possess, however, several indirect sources of knowledge, such as 
the Armenian calendar, which can be traced back to Jerusalem and the 
earliest period of Christian worship. 

In the Armenian calendar there are two different names for the 
festival, which is celebrated for eight days from 11-17 September: the first, 
found in the younger service-books, is octava Crucis;* the older name, how- 
ever, in the vetustiora missalia, is encaenia magnae ecclesiae sanctae resurrectionis. 
There was another Church at least, therefore, which at one time celebrated 
the festival as an encaenia. 

Fresh light on the problem comes from the observance of festivals of 
encaenia ecclesiae in the schismatical Syrian churches. In the Jacobite 
churches the civil and ecclesiastical year begins with a moveable feast of 
encaenia ecclesiae extending over two Sundays and beginning on the Sunday 
(dominica) quae propinquior est Kalendris Novembris; the first Sunday is known 
as the dominica encaeniorum ecclesiae and the second as dominica renovationis 
ecclesiae.6 The exaltation of the Cross is celebrated, as elsewhere, on the 14 
September, but the encaenia, with which it is so closely associated in the 
Jerusalem, Byzantine and Armenian calendars, falls nearly two months 
later. 

It is not surprising to find still other forms of the festival in Nestorian 
tradition. In this connexion, however, the account in Nilles’s Kalendarium 
is disappointing, for it confines itself largely to the rite of the converted or 


1 Cf., e.g., Herbert Thurston’s article in the Catholic Encyclopaedia, iv. 532, s.v. Cross. 

2See N. Nilles, Kalendarium Manuale utriusque ecclesiae orientalis et occidentalis, Oeni- 
ponte 1897, 1. 18, 274. 

3 Catholic Encyclopaedia, |.c. 

4 Nilles, op. cit., ii. 563. 

5 Ibid., 601. Another title for the festival is festum encaeniorum sancti crucis (l.c.). If 
this is not just a single scribe’s blunder, it preserves an interesting (and quite impossible) 
attempt at compromise. 

® Nilles, ii. 642. A. Baumstark, Festbrevier und Kirchenjahr der syrischen Fakobiten, 
Paderborn 1910, 167 ff. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ENCAENIA ECCLESIAE 


‘Catholic’ Nestorians. We have to go to a much older source for our know- 
ledge of the ancient Nestorian festival, namely to the Expositio Officiorum 
Ecclesiae, attributed to George, Metropolitan of Arbela and Mosul (died 
A.D. 960), but of anonymous authorship. The late Dom Connolly (who 
edited the Syriac text!) follows Assemani in conjecturing that the real 
author was Ebedjesu Bar Bahriz (fl. xi cent.).? Baumstark describes the book 
as eine unschatzbare Quelle zur Kenntnis der geschichtlichen Entwicklung des 
nestorianischen Ritus.® 

The encaenia ecclesiae is the subject of Tractate VI, all seven chapters of 
which are devoted to it; the importance of the festival for the author may 
be further gauged from the fact that chapters iv and v of Tractate I also 
deal with it, defending it against attack and criticism. 

The author is anxious to buttress his position by authority and tells us 
that he is following Eusebius of Caesarea in his Chronicle for festivals, and 
the Patriarch Ishojabh III for lectionary and liturgical matters,* though it 
is clear from what follows that this division of authorities is more ideal than 
real. No direct reference of the encaenia festival to Eusebius is actually made, 
but one of the chapters dealing with it is preceded by a section describing 
the original purpose and value in such matters affecting the calendar of 
Eusebius’s Chronicle. The Chronicle was originally written, the author in- 
forms us, on the request of the Nicene Fathers to help them settle the 
Quartodeciman controversy, and he concludes: “Thus the fathers, handing 
down reckonings both of the Greeks and the Jews, ordained that the 
festivals of the year should be correctly celebrated. The value of this reckon- 
ing is this, ut una concordia tota ecclesia catholica orientalis pariter et occidentalis 
festa ac commemorationes agat diebus quibus celebrari debent neque inter nos haesitation- 
ibus et dubits implicemur utrum hodie dictum festum agere oporteat an ante hunc diem.”* 

The writer of the Expositio’s first difficulty in defending the festival of 
encaenia is to explain why, when it stood in Ishojabh’s time as the first 
festival in the Nestorian calendar and (as among the Jacobites) the opening 
festival of the year, it was relegated by the Patriarch to the end of the 
ecclesiastical year (ad calcem totius hudhrae), which was thus reformed to 
begin with Advent.® His ingenious defence (based on a theory of four 
different shurraye or beginnings of the year’) is of less interest than the 
revelation that before the end of the seventh century a festival of encaenia 
ecclestae stood at the head of the Nestorian civil and ecclesiastical year, as in 
the Jacobite rite. 


1 Anonymi auctoris Expositio Officiorum Ecclesiae in Corpus Scriptorum Orientalium 
Christianorum, Scriptores Syri, ser. ii, tom. xli. 

2 Op. cit., 3. 

3 Geschichte der syrischen Literatur, 239. 

4 Op. cit., 17 (foot). Cf. W. C. van Unnik, Nestorian Questions on the Eucharist, Haarlem 
1937, 123 ff. 

5 Tbid., 18. 6 pp. 23, 106 ff. 

7 His argument for Ishojabh’s reform is that the beginning of the natural year 
corresponds to the corrupt natural creation, and precedence should therefore be given 
to the Christian dispensation beginning with Advent by which the natural world was 
redeemed. 
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He goes on to tell us in Chapter v of Tractate I that the festival, as thus 
reformed by Ishojabh, falls in November and signifies the regimen Mosis, 
lasting for four Sundays, each commemorating four successive Old Testa- 
ment dedications: (1) Moses’s erection and dedication of the Tabernacle; 
(2) the erection by the Israelites of the Tabernacle in Shiloh; (3) Solomon’s 
Temple; and (4) Zerubbabel’s dedication. These four Sundays were 
instituted by Ishojabh ‘et errant wt qui quinque dominicas dedicationis faciunt et 
annuntionis tres.’ Before the seventh century reform, therefore, and even 
in the writer’s time, there appear to have been five Sundays allotted in 
certain quarters to this opening festival of the ancient Nestorian calendar, 
We may even infer the nature of the commemoration on the fifth Sunday, 
for later at Tractate VI. 1 we are told that the regimen quartum of the Temple 
commemorated on the fourth Sunday ‘est Maccabaeorum; et quarta 
significat consecrationem domus postquam aedificata erat a Zorobabel’, 
In order to retain his four Sundays, the writer (or perhaps the reformer) 
is obliged to ‘telescope’ the consecration of the second Temple by Zerub- 
babel and its reconsecration by Judas Maccabaeus, and to enrol Zerub- 
babel among the Maccabees. 

An even more revealing statement is made in the writer’s report of the 
arguments advanced by his opponents for the abolition of the festival: one 
of these is the confusion which is alleged to exist in the service-books: some 
begin the festival on the second Sunday of November, others on the third, 
still others on the fourth (five Sundays from which bring us past Christmas 
Day); and the writer goes on ‘et sunt etiam qui nondum donec solvatur 
Moysi hebdomada dominicas eius (i.e. dedicationis) describant’. In some 
cases, that is, the festival even began on the first Sunday of December, five 
Sundays from which take us up to—Epiphany!? 

Before discussing the significance of this information, something must be 
said about the general character of the festival and the rites of consecration. 
It is recorded as a purely ecclesiastical occasion, commemorating the con- 
secration, not of any particular church, but of the Church, or rather, in 
actual fact, of the Old Testament Temple to which the Church succeeded. 
In his recent book on The Rites of Eastern Christendom, A. King repeats the 
view of Anton Baumstark that the Syrian festival may have been instituted 
to commemorate the founding of the Christian church at Edessa.° But 
there is no evidence for such a view, nor for the similar conjecture of A. J. 
Maclean that it referred to ‘some great church, such as the Patriarchal 
Church at Seleucia-Ctesiphon’.t (He adds, however, ‘But the tradition of 


1 The Nestorian ecclesiastical year is divided into 7 cycles of approximately 7 weeks 
(shabu‘e, hebdomades), of which the 6th is dedicated to Elijah and the 7th to Moses. 

2 p. 2g. It is no objection to the existence of such a festival so late in December that it 
would have interfered with Christmas. The Christmas festival does not appear to have 
been introduced into the East before the end of the fourth century; and Etheria leaves no 
room for doubt that in Jerusalem in her time the Feast of the Nativity was kept on 
6 January. 

* Baumstark, op. cit., 167. 

* East Syrian Daily Offices, London 1894, xxv. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ENCAENIA ECCLESIAE 


this is lost.’) If there is any particular encaenia commemorated at all, it is 
most likely the festival of the Church of the Resurrection at Jerusalem, 
though it is strange that no mention should be made of it. If this is the 
origin of the festival it has become, not the commemoration of any special 
encaenia, but a Festival of the Church. 

The ceremonies employed in the consecration consist of the adorning 
of the church with white cloths, though the altar is left uncovered until it 
has been ceremonially washed. (If it is a new altar, no washing with water 
is required.) Thereafter the main rite, apart from the celebration of the 
Eucharist, with accompanying prayers, reading, responses etc., is that of 
the unction or anointing of the altar and the pillars of the church; when 
this is completed, the remainder of the oil is poured out on the altar ad 
instar totius gratiae quae in fine effusa est in ecclesiam. All these rites and cere- 
monies are invested with symbolic meanings (thus the white garments 
signify the light at creation and the night-office reminds the worshipper of 
the creation by night as well as by day; it was then the Law and the 
Prophets came into being, as stars on the night of creation, and the Taber- 
nacle was constructed). As the main commemorations are of Old Testa- 
ment dedications, the symbolic interpretation of them in relation to the 
Christian Church (as, for example, of the final unction of the altar) are at 
times forced and artificial. 

What is the relation of this ancient Nestorian festival to the Jerusalem 
encaenia of the fourth century? In view of the date of the probable author of 
the Expositio (eleventh century) and of the reforming Patriarch Ishojabh 
(seventh century), the importance of the Jerusalem encaenia, and the 
influence on the worship of the whole Church, the most probable explana- 
tion may seem to many to be that it is simply a transference of the Pales- 
tinian encaenia to Syrian ecclesiastical soil; and the mention in both Euse- 
bius and Etheria of visitors from Mesopotamia and Syria would support this 
hypothesis. 

But there are serious objections to it which we must consider. (1) No- 
where is there any explicit reference in the Expositio to the festival as a 
commemoration of the Jerusalem encaenia, and the whole character of the 
festival as a dedication of the Temple as forerunner, type or prototype of 
the Church on earth suggests rather that the Syrian commemoration is a 
quite independent festival. (2) The date of the festival points to a similar 
independence. 

The only alternative is to regard both Syrian and Jerusalem festivals as 
deriving from a common Eastern festival; and since Ishojabh is reforming 
existing customs, possibly of great antiquity, the Syrian festival may already 
have been in existence in the Christian Church of both Syria and Palestine 
in Constantine’s period. The new Palestinian festival may well have been 


1 One interpretation of the encaenia given is that it refers to the dedication of Gentile 
churches (ecclesiae) quae sunt inter gentes, and that it was because the Apostles (sic) brought 
them all to Jerusalem into one congregation, that Ishojabh instituted the festival (p. 31 


foot, 32 top). 
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an old Eastern Christian festival of encaenia simply redated to accord with 
the emperor’s éricennalia. 

Is it possible to trace the festival to an earlier origin still? Was such a 
pre-Constantinian Christian encaenia in any way connected with (and | 
perhaps a christianised version of) the ancient Jewish festival of encaenia 
instituted by Judas Maccabaeus and mentioned at Jn. x. 22 f.? The date in 
the oldest Syrian missals for the fourth or fifth Sunday of the celebration, so 
near to 25 December (=25 Kislev); the probable celebration on the fifth 
Sunday of the Maccabaean encaenia, and the predominantly Old Testament 
character of the whole festival; the popular nature of the festival in 
Palestine and its duration (both Hannukah and Tabernacles also lasted for 
eight days); all these are arguments in favour of such an origin. Moreover, 
the Palestinian Malkites, who, though officially aligned with the Greek 
Church, have preserved ancient Palestinian material in their service-book | 
(such as the eight-week duration of Lent attested by Etheria for the | 
churches of Palestine), while celebrating in September the Festival of the 
Cross, do not follow the Greek calendar in recognising 13 September as a | 
festival of the Church of the Anastasis: but they do have a lection for the | 
‘encaenia of churches,’ which falls in Christmas week. 

If this is the origin of the festival, explanations of other Old Testament 
and Hannukah elements in later, even Western traditions of the dedication 
of churches and church-feasts as late artificial imitations may require to be 
reconsidered and revised. They may come in a continuous line of custom 
and tradition from the period of origins. Thus the ceremony of unction of 
the altar and the church pillars and walls in the Roman Pontifical, while, 
like the Nestorian, it obviously has an Old Testament source, may not have 
been simply a late revival of Old Testament practice, but a tradition 
handed down from an ancient Eastern Festival of the Church. Pope 
Gregory the Great is reported by Bede to have advised his English emissary 
Milletus, in substituting other forms of celebration of encaenia for the cus- 
tomary pagan sacrifices, to urge the people ut die dedicationis . . . tabernacula 
sibi circa easdem ecclesias quae ex fanis communatae sunt, de ramis arborum 
faciant, et religiosis conviviis sollemnitatem celebrent.’ Hannukah was ‘a little 
tabernacles’ from Maccabaean times. The convivia of the German Airmsen 
or Kirchwethfeste or of the English Wake-weeks or Church ‘feasts’ are not 
always religiosa; but they do resemble in their convivialities the popular 
celebrations of the ancient Jewish and Christian encaenia in Jerusalem.? 

The question about origins is, however, a relatively unimportant one. 
It is of greater moment to recognise that in Palestine and in the ancient 


1 A Palestinian Syriac Lectionary, Stud. Sin. vi. p. cxxxiii. November appears to have been 
the favourite month for dedications in ancient Christian Jerusalem. Cf. Heinrich Gous- 
sen, ‘Uber georgische Drucke und Handschriften : die Festordnung und den Heili- 
genkalendar des altchristlichen Jerusalems betreffend,’ in Liturgie und Kunst, Band iv. 
(1923). 

2 Cf. J. C. W. Augusti, Denkwurdigkeiten aus der christlichen Archéologie, Leipzig 1820, ii. 
312 ff. On the English ‘wakes’, see E. C. Harington, Rite of Consecration of Churches, 
London 1844, 65 ff. 
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THE FESTIVAL OF ENCAENIA ECCLESIAE 


Nestorian and Syrian churches a Festival of the Church was annually 
celebrated. It may even be possible that the Jerusalem encaenia, continuing 
an ancient tradition, was originally intended by the Fathers of the Church 
to provide the norm for the whole Church and to establish a Festival of the 
Church in both East and West. What it has in fact bequeathed to us is a 
Festival of the Cross; a Festival of the Church remains the sole possession 
of the schismatic East. 
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°une maniére générale, on peut dire que les littératures chré- 
tiennes de |’Orient sont largement tributaires de la littérature 
grecque.’® This statement of the late Paul Peeters concerning 
oriental hagiographical literature may equally well be applied to that of 
the Slavs. At the same time it does not in any way detract from the merits of 
original Slavonic hagiography to admit its debt to the Byzantine influences 
which it preserved and enriched. The principal channels by which these 
influences were transmitted were Slavonic translations of Greek works, 
mainly ecclesiastical, which were made from the late ninth century on- 
wards.* Among these translated works, which formed the nucleus of early 
Slavonic literature, were the most important Byzantine hagiographical 
compilations and ascetical treatises produced between the fifth and seventh 
centuries: the Apophthegmata Patrum;' the ’Avip&v ayiwv BiBros® (=The 
Book of Holy Men); the Lausiac History of Palladius;* the Historia Mona- 
chorum;’ the Historia Religiosa of Theodoret of Cyrus;* the Pratum Spirttuale 
of John Moschus;? and the Scala Paradisi of St. John Climacus.! There is 
also evidence that the Paraenesis of Ephrem the Syrian was translated, and at 


1 This article could not have been written in its present form without reference to 
certain important specialised studies which were not available to me in England. I 
should like to take this opportunity of expressing my thanks to the Universities of Leiden 
and Helsinki, and to the Bulgarian Bibliographical Institute for their kindness in lending 
the relevant books, and to the authorities of the National Central Library and the 
library of Bedford College, London, who arranged the loans for me. 

2 P. Peeters, Le Tréfonds Oriental de l’ hagiographie Byzantine, Brussels 1951, 166. 

3 On the creation of the Slavonic alphabet and the beginnings of Slavonic literature, 
see F. Dvornik, Les Slaves, Byzance et Rome, Paris 1926, 147-67. 

“PG. lxv. 

5 The Greek text of this work has not yet been edited (see below) and the fullest and 
best known version is the Latin translation of Pelagius and John the Deacon which 
forms Books V and VI of Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum, P.L., Ixxiii., cols. 851-1022. This work 
will henceforward be cited as the Book of Holy Men. 

6 Ed. C. Butler, Texts and Studies, vi., Cambridge 1904. 

? Ed. E. Preuschen, Palladius und Rufinus, Giessen 1897. 

§ P.G., Lxxxii. 

® P.G., Ixxxvii. 


10 P.G., Ixxxviii. See also Corona Patrum Salesiana, Series Graeca, viii., ix., Turin 1941. 
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SLAVONIC TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY BYZANTINE LITERATURE 


least one treatise by, or attributed to, Evagrius!, as well as the Latin 
Dialogues of Gregory the Great, this last from its Greek version. It is under- 
standable that these works had a considerable effect on both the religious 
life and the hagiographical literature of the Slavonic peoples. Their 
influence is particularly apparent in the Old Russian Paterikon of the Kievan 
Monastery of Caves? which derives its name and form as well as much of its 
content from the translated works. None of these translations have been 
fully edited and few have been thoroughly examined by historians and 
theologians, so that obviously much remains to be done. The present 
article can only attempt to indicate some of the material and problems 
which await investigation. 

The best introduction to the subject is a sketch of the literary sources 
of the Patertkon of the Kievan Monastery of Caves which forms part of a critical 
study of this work by D. I. Abramovich.* He lists seven translated hagio- 
graphical collections, for all of which he gives manuscript references. 
These are: 

(i) The Patertk, or Otchennik, i.e. the Slavonic version of the Book of 
Holy Men. 

(ii) the "Azo béypara ta&v ayiwv yepdovtwr, i.e. the Apophthegmata Patrum. 

(ili) the Stnaztic Patertkon (Sinaiskiy Paterik), a Slavonic translation of 
the Pratum Spirituale, but made from a version not identical with the 
published Greek text.* 

(iv) the Egyptian Paterikon (Egipetskiy Paterik), consisting of extracts 
from the Lausiac History and practically the whole of the Historia Mona- 
chorum. 

(v) the Palestinian, or Jerusalem Paterikon (Palestinskiy Paterik), which 
appears to be a different redaction of the Book of Holy Men. 

(vi) the Scetic Patertkon (Skitskiy Paterik). 

(vii) the Byzantine Compilation (Vizantiyskiy Svod). The last two are 
anthologies compiled from the works mentioned in (i)—(v), and from other 
ascetical and liturgical sources. Abramovich also cites one manuscript of the 
Slavonic version of the Scala Paradisi,5 one sermon of Evagrius ‘On the 
contrition of the soul’ (O umilenii dushi),® and one of the Paraenesis of Ephrem 


1 There is no indication as to whether this was Evagrius of Pontus. The treatise in 
question has little in common with the Evagrian writings in P.G., xl. 

2Ed. V. A. Yakovlev, Pamyatniki Russkoy Literatury XII i XIII Vékov (Memorials of 
Russian Literature of the Twelfth and Thirteenth Centuries), St. Petersburg 1872; and 
D. I. Abramovich, Kiyevo-Pecherskiy Paterik (The Paterikon of the Kievan Monastery of 
Caves), St. Petersburg 1911, Kiev 1930. References are to the latter edition. 

3 [zslédovaniye o Kiyevo-Pecherskom Pateriké kak istoriko-literaturnom pamyatniké (An investi- 
gation of the Paterikon of the Kievan Monastery of Caves as an historical and literary 
memorial) published in parts in [zvéstiya Otdéleniya Russkago Yazyka i Slovesnosti Impera- 
torskoy Akademii Nauk (Publications of the Department of Russian Language and Letters, 
Imperial Academy of Sciences), vi. (1901), Books 3 and 4, vii. (1902), Books 1-4. 

4 Abramovich, op. cit., [zvéstiya, vii. Book 2, p. 223. 

5 [bid., Book 3, 70. 

* Ibid., 73. The full text of the sermon is given in the Slavonic Prolog, (27 October) 
and in the Velikiya Minei Chetii (Great Menologium) compiled in the sixteenth century 
by Metropolitan Makariy; see Pamyatniki Slavyano-russkoy Pis’mennosti, Oktyabr 19-31 
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the Syrian,! the first two of which are referred to in the Paterikon of th tion 
Kievan Monastery of Caves.2 Finally he mentions the Historia Religiosa of men 
Theodoret of Cyrus, although it is not clear whether this was translated a _ginc 
a complete work.® | mad 

In considering these translations, some confusion arises from the fre sede 
quent use of the word Paterikon. When used alone, it usually denotes the suge 
Slavonic version of the Book of Holy Men; otherwise it is a generic term, Gre 
accompanied by an adjective denoting the region to which the material in jmp 
the collection refers; for example the Egyptian Paterikon is composed of put 
material relating to the Desert Fathers, while the Patertkon of the Kievan hen 
Monastery of Caves consists mainly of accounts of the leading ascetics of that ; 
monastery, founded in Kiev early in the eleventh century.* The significance mor 
of the term Scetic Paterikon is less easy to define; the name occurs only in Prof 
Slavonic manuscripts dating from the fourteenth to the eighteenth century, exar 
all of which appear to contain a version of the Book of Holy Men, but with anti 
material interpolated and added from a variety of sources, including the cent 
writings of St. Athanasius, St. John Chrysostom, Cassian, Ephrem the put 
Syrian, Gregory the Theologian, Nilus of Sinai, Gregory of Sinai, St. Basil that 
the Great and St. John Climacus; and also extracts from other hagio- com 
graphical compilations.’ Occasionally the terms Scetic Patertkon and origi 
Byzantine Compilation appear to have been used interchangeably.® man 

The chief interest of Abramovich’s work derives from his knowledge of Gre« 
the manuscript resources of Russian libraries.” He gives no precise informa- man 


(Memorials of Slavonic-Russian Writing, 19-31 October), ed. Archeographical Com. Eur 
mission, St. Petersburg 1880, cols. 1963-5. Prof 
1 Abramovich, op. cit., zvéstiya, vii. Book 3, 67. One 
2 Kiyevo-Pecherskiy Paterik, Discourse 20, 118; Discourse 33, 161. Bool 
3 See Abramovich, op. cit., [zvéstiya vii. Book 2, 229 and the references there cited. 0: 
4 The term Palestinian Paterikon is an exception, since it is in fact a version of the Book 1 
of Holy Men containing anonymous material only. 3) 


5 See V. S. Preobrazhenskiy, Slavyano-Russkiy Skitskiy Paterik (The Slavonic-Russian  Konin 
Scetic Paterikon), Kiev 1909, 173-232; cf. D. I. Abramovich, Opisaniye Rukopisey S$. Amst 
Peterburgskoy Dukhounoy Akademii, Sofiyskaya Biblioteka, Vypusk II (Description of the 3 
Manuscripts of the St. Petersburg Theological Academy, Sophia Library, Part II) St. cat 
Petersburg, 1907, no. 1366, 274-7; and B. Tsonev, Opis na Rakopisité i staropechatnite knigi’ pages 
na Narodnata Biblioteka v Sofia (Description of the Manuscripts and Old Printed Books in 5 
the National Library in Sofia), Sofia 1910, i. MS. 321 (440), 295-9. Preobrazhenskiy’s| Histo 
work, which I have been able to consult by the courtesy of the Library of the University | Orie 
of Helsinki, is devoted to an examination of MSS. of the Slavonic Scetic Paterikon. Al. Wijk, 
though it contains much useful information, notably an inventory of MSS. and some Book. 
detailed descriptions (173-219), its value as a contribution to the study of the textual a 
development of early monastic literature is weakened by (i) lack of clear arrangement, a_ work 
serious drawback when the subject matter is so complicated; (ii) failure to co-ordinate (202¢ 
the study of Slavonic MSS. with work already done in related fields, especially that of movi 
Preuschen and Butler; (iii) a tendency to regard the Scetic Paterikon as synonomous with) exam 
the Book of Holy Men included in it in some form (see 48, 56, 107, 158-60, 169-72, 175).| librat 
In the opinion of the present writer, the study of the Slavonic Scetic Paterikon would are o: 
appear to require thorough revision in the light of the research of W. Bousset and the late) Veiert 
Professor N. van Wijk, discussed in this article; unfortunately most of the relevant MSS. kansk 


are in Russian libraries and are at present inaccessible to Western scholars. Khurn 
6 See Abramovich, [zsledovaniyé, Izvéstiya vii. Book 2, 228-9. struct 
7 As Abramovich’s work is not easily accessible, a list of the manuscripts cited by him grafiy 
is appended to this article. indek 
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SLAVONIC TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY BYZANTINE LITERATURE 


tion about the content of the texts which he enumerates, and his com- 
ments on them are at the best summary and in one instance confusing, 
since he implies that the Palestinian Paterikon is an independent compilation 
made in the seventh century,’ whereas it would appear to be a different 
redaction of the Book of Holy Men. Nor does he make any constructive 
suggestions as to how the relations between the Slavonic texts and their 
Greek originals might be further investigated. In fact his work gives the 
impression of a series of hasty although interesting jottings, which provoke 
but do not satisfy the curiosity of the reader, especially as the manuscripts 
he mentions are at present inaccessible to Western scholars. 

This curiosity has to some extent been satisfied, and at any rate given 
more precise direction, by the researches of a Dutch philologist, the late 
Professor van Wijk. His interest in this field was first aroused by the 
examination of two folios shown him by Herr von Schmerling, a Dutch 
antiquarian.? These he pronounced to be fragments of a late thirteenth 
century Serbian manuscript of a Slavonic version of the Book of HolyMen, 
but both its orthographical and morphological characteristics suggested 
that it had been copied from a much older Bulgarian translation.* A 
comparison of the Slavonic fragments‘ with available versions of the Greek 
original> showed that they did not contain the same text; the Slavonic 
manuscript therefore represented a redaction which has not survived in 
Greek, or not yet been studied. Further research revealed other Slavonic 
manuscripts containing all or part of the Book of Holy Men, some in West 
European libraries. From a preliminary examination of some of these, 
Professor van Wijk discovered that they fell into two distinct redactions. 
One corresponded closely to the Latin text in Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum, 
Books V and VI; to this he assigned the Serbian fragments and also a 

1 Abramovich, op. cit., Jzvéstiya vii. Book 2, 227-8. 

2N. van Wijk, ‘Studien zu den altkirchenslavischen Paterika’, Verhandelingen der 
Koninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Nieuwe Reeks, Deel 30, 
Amsterdam 1931-2, no. 2, p. I. 

3 [bid., 1-11. 

‘The two folios were not consecutive, but appeared to represent the first and last 
pages of a gathering. (Ibid., 13-4). 

’Van Wijk found the Greek text corresponding to the Slavonic fragments in the 
Histoire des Solitaires Egyptiens published by F. Nau from MS. Coislin 126 (see Revue de 
l’Orient Chrétien, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1912, 1913), and in the Apophthegmata Patrum. (Van 
Wijk, op. cit., 15 ff.). MS. Coislin 126 contains most of the anonymous material of the 
Book of Holy Men although not arranged in books under separate titles. 

®Van Wijk does not mention the manuscripts cited by Abramovich, with whose 
work he does not appear to be familiar, although he does refer independently to MS. 37 
(2020) of the St. Sergius Laura of the Trinity. (Cf. N. van Wijk, op. cit., 39, and Abra- 
movich, op. cit., [zvéstiya vii. Book 2, 227, n. 40). Apart from this, the manuscripts 
examined or mentioned by him are in German, Austrian, Polish, Bulgarian and Serbian 
libraries. Nor does he allude to the Slavonic manuscripts in the Vatican Library. There 
are only nineteen of these and none includes the Book of Holy Men. See A. Mai, Scriptorum 
Veierum Nova Collectio, v. 101-11; and S. Shevyrev, ‘O Slovenskikh Rukopisyakh Vati- 
kanskoy Biblioteki? (Concerning the Slavonic Manuscripts of the Vatican Library), 
Zhurnal Ministerstva Narodnago Prosvéshcheniya (Journal of the Ministry of Public In- 
struction), 1839, Part 22, 103-20, cited by E. F. Karskiy, Slavyanskaya Kirillovskaya Paleo- 
grafiya (Slavonic Cyrillic Paleography), Leningrad 1928, 24. For these references I am 
indebted to Dr. C. Gianelli of the Vatican Library. 
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manuscript in Vienna;! this he described as a middle-Bulgarian text, which, 
like the Serbian fragments, appeared to have been copied from a much 
older work, possibly one belonging to the earliest period of Slavonic trans. 
lation.? The other, Cod. Berol. Wuk 40, did not correspond to the published| 
Latin text, but was clearly a different redaction of the same work. Van 
Wijk published a detailed description of the version contained in the Berlin 
manuscript,’ so that it is now possible to compare the two redactions of the 
Book of Holy Men. The Berlin text is divided into two parts: the first is 
similar in arrangement to the Apophthegmata Patrum, and contains some of 
the same material, supplemented by extracts from other works, such as the 
Lausiac History;* the second has forty sections and is entitled Jerusalemskiy 
Paterik (Jerusalem Paterikon). The titles of the first nineteen of these 
correspond to those of Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum Book V + Book VI Jibelli (i) 
and (ii), while the remaining twenty-one are an ascetical miscellany drawn 
from various sources.> Van Wijk described the whole work as a Slavonic 
translation of the Méya Aeipwvdpiov, a lost hagiographical collection of 
which the Book of Holy Men represents excerpts.* Here he was following 
Bousset, who had previously suggested that the Méya Aewmwvdpiov might 
have been a bipartite work, the first part being an Alphabeticon and the 
second a collection of anonymous sayings and anecdotes arranged accord. 
ing to subjects.” Later van Wijk revised this opinion’ in favour of the more 
cautious view that it was impossible to say which surviving compilation, if 
any, had the best claim to be considered the original Méya Aewpwvapror, 
The textual development of selections of apophthegmata and anecdotes 
about the early Egyptian monks was so long in a state of flux that the title 


1 Cod Slav. Vindob. 152. See N. van Wijk, ‘Dva Slavyanskikh Paterika’ (Two Slavonic 
Paterika), Byzantinoslavica iv (1932), 23-4. 

2 Ibid., 28-31. Only a brief description of Cod. Slav. Vindob. 152 is available; see B. 
Tsonev, ‘Slavyanski Rakopisi v Viena’ (Slavonic Manuscripts in Vienna) in Godishchnik 
na Softyskiya Universitet, i, Istoriko-Filologicheski Fakult¢t (Year-book of Sofia University, 
Historical-Philological Faculty) xxv. 1929, (9) 23 ff. From this it appears that the 
MS. contains only some sections of the Book of Holy Men, but from the titles and incipits 
given these seem to correspond closely to the Latin text in Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum. I hope 
to study this manuscript further and to publish a detailed description of it. 

3N. van Wijk, ‘Podrobniy Obzor tserkovno-slavyanskogo perevoda Bol ‘shogo 
Limonariya,’ Byzantinoslavica vi (1935-6), 38-83. (A detailed description of the Church 
Slavonic Translation of the Great Limonarion). Van Wijk also used MS. 726 in the 
National Library, Belgrade, to supply /acunae in the Berlin manuscript. The Belgrade 
manuscript is no longer available as the National Library was completely destroyed in 
the recent war. 

4 See ‘Podrobniy Obzor’, 42-62. 

5 See ibid., 62-81. Although there are nineteen titles corresponding to those of the 
Book of Holy Men in the table of contents of the Slavonic Jerusalem Paterikon described by 
Professor van Wijk, there is no text after chapter xvii, O Lyubvi (=De charitate). It would 
seem therefore that the text of these MSS. is defective. 

6 N. van Wijk, ‘Podrobniy Obzor,’ 38-9 (Cf. P.L. xxiii, col. 852). 

7 W. Bousset, Apophthegmata, Tiibingen 1923, 47. 

8 See his article ‘Das gegenseitige Verhaltnis einiger Redaktionen der ’Avipdav ayia 
BiBAos und die Entwicklungsgeschichte des Méya Aepwvrdpov? in Mededeelingen der 

coninklijke Akademie van Wetenschappen, Afdeeling Letterkunde, Deel 75, Serie A, Amsterdam 
1933- This work, although published earlier than ‘Podrobniy Obzor’ was written later. 
See ‘Das gegenseitige Verhaltnis’, 23, n. 1. 
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SLAVONIC TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY BYZANTINE LITERATURE 


Méya Actpwvdpiov was possibly first applied to some primitive collection in 
which the material was not systematically arranged at all. 
Van Wijk’s work was not limited to the examination and description of 
manuscripts. He endeavoured to correlate the results of his research with 
that of Bousset, who, in his comparative study of Greek, Latin, Syriac and 
Armenian versions of the Apophthegmata Patrum and related texts, made no 
mention of Slavonic translations.? His study of the content of these led 
naturally to the Greek original, or originals, from which they would appear 
to have been made; and he performed a valuable service to students of 
early monastic literature by publishing a detailed description and com- 
mentary on a Russian work entitled Drevniy Paterik izlozhennty po glavam. 
Perevod s grecheskago. (An ancient Paterikon arranged in chapters. A 
translation from the Greek).* This is a translation from the Greek text of the 
Book of Holy Men contained in two manuscripts of the Moscow Synodal 
Library, Nos. 163 and 345. Since no Greek text has been edited, the 
Russian translation, which makes known the content of at least one re- 
daction, is particularly useful; in view of this it is surprising that it is so 
little known. The Greek version represented by the Moscow manuscript 
contains 1012 items, as opposed to 705 in the Latin; the character of the 
additional material suggests that this Greek text is a later redaction of the 
original work.’ The arrangement is the same in both: the whole of the 
material is distributed in sections according to subject, and in each section 
the anecdotes and sayings of Fathers known by name are placed first, 
arranged in alphabetical order; the purpose of this arrangement is ex- 
plained in a preface from which van Wijk quotes long excerpts.® Finally 
in ‘Studien zu den altkirchenslavischen Paterika’ (his first article on this 
subject), he raised the question whether some of the extant Slavonic 
manuscripts might be copies of the Book of the Fathers said to have been 
translated by Methodius, the brother of the creator of the Slavonic alpha- 
bet;? and later, as a result of comparative linguistic analysis, he concluded 


1N. van Wijk, ‘Das gegenseitige Verhaltnis’, 26. T. Hopfner, in his study of the 
Coptic fragments of the Book of Holy Men, suggests that the Méya Acpwvdprov contained 
vitae as well as short anecdotes and apophthegms. (T. Hopfner, Uber die koptisch-sa ‘idischen 
Apophthegmata Patrum Aegyptiorum, = Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissenchaften in Wien, Phil.- 
hist. Klasse, Denkschriften, Band 61, Abhandlung 2, 1918, 2.) 

2 Van Wijk appears to have been the first to comment on this omission. See the re- 
view of Bousset’s work in Anealecta Bollandiana xlii. 431-4, where the reviewer, P. P[eeters] 
criticises the absence of any reference to Coptic and Georgian versions of the Apoph- 
thegmata but says nothing about Slavonic translations. 

3 See N. van Wijk, ‘Das gegenseitige Verhiltnis,’ passim; analysis of text, 32-65. 

* Bousset does not seem to have known of it, and van Wijk was apparently the first 
student of early monastic literature to realise its importance. The translation appears to 
be a rare work, and was not accessible to me in England. I have been able to consult 
it by courtesy of the library of the University of Leiden who allowed their copy, be- 
queathed by Professor van Wijk, to be deposited for my use in the University of London 
at Bedford College. 

5 N. van Wijk, op. cit., 8. 

6 Tbid., 15-18. 

7.N. van Wijk, ‘Studien zu den altkirchenslavischen Paterika,’ Part ii; cf. the ‘Sla- 
vonic Life of Methodius’, ed. F. Pastrnek, Déjiny Slovanskych apostoli Cyrilla a Methoda, = 


Konigliche Bohmische Gesellschaft der Wissenschaften, Cis. 14, 1902, 236. 
gi 
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that one group of manuscripts (represented by Cod. Slav. Vindob. 159, 
Bib. Nat. fonds slave 10, and a manuscript which he had studied in a 
monastery in Dalmatia!) might derive from the Methodian translation.? In 


the course of his researches he also studied other translated Slavonic collec. | 


tions, including the Egyptian, Scetic and Sinaitic Paterika.? However his 
most valuable work was that on the Slavonic texts of the Book of Holy Me 
and its Greek original; this was an outstanding contribution to the largely 
unexplored field of translated hagiographical literature. It is not then sur. 
prising that this was recognised as a most important part of his many and 
varied contributions to scholarship‘ and it is to be hoped that his work in 
this field will be effectively continued.® 


The Sinaitic Paterikon (i.e. the Slavonic version of the Pratum Spirituale) 
has been the object of a valuable study, unfortunately not completed, by 
I. M. Smirnov.® The first part is devoted to a detailed and scientific 
account of the content and authorship of the Greek text, and includes a list 
of manuscripts; the second deals with the Slavonic translation, of which 
Smirnov lists twenty-eight manuscripts, falling into four redactions: 

(i) the ‘basic’ redaction, i.e. the oldest extant translation, represented 
by two manuscripts of the Moscow Synodal Library, Nos. 551 (twelfth 
century) and 848 (sixteenth century).? This text contains 335 ‘chapters’ 
(glavy), of which nos. 1-301 appear to correspond to the 219 chapters of 
Migne’s edition, the remainder being a later addition.® 


1See N. van Wijk, ‘La traduction slave de I’ ’Avipadv ayiwv BiBAos et son prototype 
grec,’ Byzantion xiii (1938), 234. Professor van Wijk gives no details about this MS. and 
does not even mention the name of the monastery in which it is preserved. He says that 
this was ‘at Krka’; there is a monastery dedicated to the Archangel Michael on the River 
Krka in Dalmatia mentioned in the manuscript catalogue of Slavonic MSS. in the 
Austrian National Library; presumably this was the monastery which Professor van 
Wijk visited. 

2Van Wijk, op. cit., 233-4; idem, ‘Aksl. prileZati, wuxrevew, muxredoa.’ Keitschrift 
Siir slavische Philologie xiii. 1936, 320-25. 

3 Idem, ‘O proiskhozhdenii Egipetskago Paterika,’ Sbornik v chest’ na Prof. L. Miletich, 
Sofia, 1933, 361-9 (‘On the origin of the Egyptian Paterikon, Collection in honour of 
Prof. L. Miletich’), made available to me by courtesy of the Bulgarian Bibliographical 
Institute; ‘Was ist ein Paterik Skitskj?’? in Mélanges Mikkola =Suomalaisen Tideakatemian 
Toimituksia, Sarja B, Nid 27 (Annales Academiae Scientiarum Fennicae, ser. B, xxvii. 
Helsinki 1932, 348-54); ‘Einige Kapitel aus Joannes Moschos in zwei kirchenslavischen 
Ubersetzungen,’ Zeitschrift fiir Slavische Philologie x (1933), 60-5. 

4See the obituary notice of Professor van Wijk in Byzantinoslavica ix (1947-8), 
409-11. 

5 T understand from Professor van der Meulen, Professor van Wijk’s suecessor at the 
University of Leiden, that no one there is continuing his work. This would indeed require 
both the technical equipment of a Slavonic philologist and a thorough knowledge of 
early monastic literature, and would perhaps eventually demand the co-operation of 
scholars working in different though related fields. I hope myself to continue certain 
lines of investigation suggested by Professor van Wijk as part of my examination of the 
influence of translated ascetical literature on early Russian hagiography. 

6]. M. Smirnov, Sinaiskiy Paterik v drevne-slavyanskom perevodé (The Sinaitic Paterikon 
in the Old Slavonic translation), Sergiyev Posad 1917, lent to me by courtesy of the 
University of Leiden. 

7 Ibid., 147. 

8 Ibid., 18, n. 2, 283~5. Smirnov deals only briefly with the question of the additional 
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(ii) the Dosithian redaction (ten MSS)! a revised edition of the basic 
redaction, made in the sixteenth century, probably by a certain 
Dositheus Toporkov, the author of a series of accounts of Russian hermits 
known as the Volokolamsk Paterikon.2 The preface—in which Dositheus 
assumes, from the four different epithets applied by Moschus to Sophronius, 
that he had four collaborators—shows him to be a man of little critical 
acumen.? It was his intention to make the Sinaitic Paterikon more intelligible 
to Russian readers, especially by the elimination of words transliterated, 
but not translated, from Greek; this however was very crudely done in a 
manner which suggests that no use was made of the Greek original.‘ 

(iii) the Limonar’ (eleven MSS),° first published by Jov Boretskiy, 
Metropolitan of Kiev, in 1628. This appears to be a further revision 
of the Dosithian redaction, made with the aid of the Latin translation of 
Ambrosius Camaldulensis, used in the edition of either Lipoman or 
Rosweyd. 

(iv) the Limonis (five MSS),® a selection of extracts from the Sinaitic 
Paterikon which has survived in a longer and a shorter redaction, the 
former containing excerpts from other ascetical works as well as more 
material from the Sinaitic Paterikon.? Few manuscripts contain the full text, 
but parts of it are found in the Prolog and in other collections.* In Smirnov’s 
view the shorter redaction is the more primitive; and he advances a 
number of plausible arguments which suggest that it might well have been 
composed early in the eleventh century as part of a campaign against the 
Bogomils.® 

Smirnov concludes his work with a discussion of the relations between 
the different Slavonic redactions,’ and a brief account of the additional 
material (chapters 302-35) in the text of MS. 551 of the Moscow Synodal 
Library." He intended to proceed to a detailed analysis of this, but circum- 
stances prevented him from doing so, or at any rate from publishing 
his work.!2 This is indeed to be regretted, especially in view of the high 
standard of what he has produced, which for thoroughness and clarity, 
ingenuity and critical power, deserves to rank high among studies of this 
type. 
material; presumably he would have discussed it more fully in his projected study of the 
content of MS. 551 of the Moscow Synodal Library, which he was unable to complete. 

1 See ibid., Part II, Ch. 2. 

2 Ibid., 160-1. So far as I have been able to ascertain the Volokolamsk Paterikon is still 
unpublished. Its content is briefly described, from MS. 927 of the Moscow Synodal 
Library, by A. Kadlubovskiy, Ocherki po istorii drevne-russkoy literatury zhitiy svyatykh 
(Sketches from Old Russian literature of the Lives of Saints), Warsaw 1902, 129-39. 

3 Smirnov, op. cit., 165-6. 

‘ Ibid., 168-80. 

5 Ibid., Part II, Ch. 3. 

‘ Tbid., Part II, Ch. 4. 

7 Tbid., 213-24. 

8 Ibid., 213. 

® [bid., 231-50. 

10 Tbid., 273-83. 

1 Tbid., 283-95. 

12 [bid., Preface, p. xviii. 
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Another scholar whose work points the way towards further research 
in the field of translated ascetical literature is Professor A. I. Yatsimirskiy, 
who has published a detailed survey of Slavonic manuscripts in Rumanian 
libraries, the resources of which he shows to be rich and varied,} and also 
of those of other European libraries.? Particular interest attaches to those of 
the Neamt Monastery in Rumania, which include a large number of 
copies of the Scala Paradisi and also of later Byzantine ascetical works, 
copied, and in some cases independently translated, by the Russian-borm 
ascetic Paisy Velichkovskiy and his disciples. Velichkovskiy was born in 
Poltava in 1722, but spent most of his life in Rumania, after a short period 
in the Kievan Monastery of Caves and a longer one at Mount Athos, both 
ancient centres of Orthodox monasticism. He belonged not so much to the 
age in which he lived as to the Byzantino-Slavonic world of the Middle 
Ages, in that his life was spent in a search for spiritual perfection which 
included arduous pilgrimages as well as intense ascetic discipline; his 
inspiration was drawn both from the early classics of monastic literature 
and from later Byzantine religious writers, notably Simeon the New 
Theologian and Gregory Palamas. He made his first copy of the Scala 
Paradist when little more than a school-boy, working by the light of 
smoking splinters since he possessed no candle, and continued his labour 
of copying and translating to the end of his life, even when physically 
incapacitated. Not the least valuable aspect of Yatsimirskiy’s work is his 
detailed survey of the principal sources and secondary authorities for a 
scholarly study of the life and work of Paisy Velichkovskiy, which he sug- 
gests would be a promising subject for those interested in Byzantine 
influence on the religious thought and practice of the Orthodox Slavs.? 

Finally, a recent number of a Soviet publication devoted to critical 
studies of Old Russian texts includes a full description of the Slavonic 
Egyptian Paterikon by I. P. Eremin.* This is based on MS. 458 (635) of the 
Solovetsk Monastery® but other manuscripts of the same work are also 
cited in the article. None of these have been dated earlier than the fifteenth 
century, but from linguistic evidence, which Eremin discusses, the original | 
translation appears to have been made much earlier, probably in the 
eleventh century.® Most of the manuscripts have the heading ‘An account | 





1A, I. Yatsimirskiy, Slavyanskiye i Russkiye Rukopisi Rumynskikh Bibliotek (Slavonic! 
and Russian Manuscripts in Rumanian Libraries) = Sbornik Otdéleniya Russkago Yazyka i 
Slovesnosti, Imperatorskoy Akademii Nauk, xxix (Collection of the Department of Russian 
Language and Letters, Imperial Academy of Sciences) St. Petersburg 1905. 

*Idem, Opisaniye Yuzhno-slavyanskikh i Russkikh Rukopisey Za-granichnykh Bibliotek 
(Description of South Slavonic and Russian Manuscripts in Foreign Libraries) = Sbornik 
Oidél. Russ. Yaz. i Slov. Imp. Akad. Nauk (Collection of the Department of Russian Lan- 
guage and Letters, Russian Academy of Sciences, cxviii, 1921). 

8 A. I. Yatsimirskiy, Slavanskiye i Russkiye Rukopisi Rumynskikh Bibliotek, 516-54. 

‘I. P. Eremin, ‘K Istorii Drevne-russkoy Perevodnoy Povesti,’ (On the History of 
Old Russian Translated Narrative) Trudy Otdela Drevne-russkoy Literatury (Works of the 
Department of Old Literature), iii (1936), 37-57. 

® The manuscripts of the Solovetsk Collection are now in the Leningrad State Public 
Library. 

* Eremin, op. cit., 50-1. In support of the eleventh-century origin of the translation, | 
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SLAVONIC TRANSLATIONS OF EARLY BYZANTINE LITERATURE 


(skazaniye) of the Egyptian monks’; the text is divided into sixty-two 
chapters (glavy), the content of the whole work being briefly summarised at 
the beginning. The separate chapters are not clearly distinguished; in 
places the beginning of a new narrative is not even indicated by a coloured 
initial letter.1 Chapters 1-32 contain the full text of Preuschen’s edition of 
the Historia Monachorum, except chapters 5 and 25, but arranged in a differ- 
ent order. From a comparison of sample passages of the Slavonic text with 
the Greek and Latin versions,? Eremin concludes that the Slavonic trans- 
lation was made from the former.* Chapters 33—5 are taken from a work 
attributed to Palladius: [epi rv ris "Ivéuas eOvav Kai rdv Bpaypavadr;® 
then follow twenty-five chapters from the Lausiac History, corresponding to 
forty-five chapters of Butler’s edition. It is not clear from which redaction 
of this work the translation was made; in Eremin’s opinion the translator 
was probably using a copy of the expanded redaction, of which the Greek 
original is not known.® The last two sections of the Egyptian Paterikon are 
excerpts from the Apophthegmata Patrum: ‘Antony’, nos. 1-317 and ‘Arsenius’ 
nos. 88-108; Eremin considers that these were taken from some existing 
Slavonic text and not translated independently from Greek.® 

The question arises whether the Slavonic translator of the Egyptian 
Patertkon himself compiled the work, or translated from an extant Greek 
text; Eremin inclines to the latter view,® and this is very probable in view 
of the existence of some Greek manuscripts containing the extracts about 
the Bragmanes together with the Historia Monachorum and the Lausiac 
History, although in these the Laustac History usually stands first.?° It is 
possible that neither of these was translated into Slavonic as an independent 
work, but that both were used by compilers of hagiographical anthologies 


Eremin suggests that it appears to have been one of the literary sources for the Old 
Russian Life of St. Theodosius (d. 1074.) written towards the end of the eleventh century. 
(Op. cit., 56-7.) 

1Tt is usual, although not universal, for each anecdote to begin with a red initial 
letter in Slavonic manuscripts. 

* Eremin, op. cit., 38-41. 

3 T.e. the Latin version of Rufinus in P.L. xxi. On the question as to whether the 
Greek or the Latin was the original, see C. Butler, Lausiac History i. 10-15 and Appendix 
I, 257 ff. 

4 Eremin, op. cit., 46-7. 

5 TTadNadiov repli trav ris “Ivduas Ovdv Kai tov Bpaypdvav, ed. Edoardus Bissaeus, 
London 1665 (Gr. and Lat.). The Bragmanes were a sect of Indian ascetics and 
‘philosophers’. 

6 Eremin, op. cit., 47-8. 

? Eremin says that Chapter 61 of the Egyptian Paterikon corresponds to P.G. lxv. cols. 
76-84. (=‘Antony’, 1-27), but the explicit quoted by him corresponds to that of ‘Antony’ 
32 (ibid., col. 85). 

8 Eremin; op. cit., 49. Professor van Wijk, in a short article on the Egyptian Paterikon 
written some years before Eremin’s study, but not cited by him, points out that the 
incipits of these extracts do not correspond with those of the same items in the Slavonic 
version of the Book of Holy Men found in Cod. Slav. Vindob. 152 nor with those of the 
Slavonic version of the Apophthegmata known to him. (N. van Wijk, ‘O proiskhozhdenii 
Egipetskago Paterika’, Sbornik v chest’ na Prof. L. Miletich, Sofia 1933, 366). 

® Eremin, op. cit., 48. 

10 N. van Wijk, op. cit., 365. 
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as sources for edifying narratives; for while there appears to be no com. 
plete Slavonic text of any redaction of the Lausiac History, extracts from it 
are found not only in the Egyptian Paterikon but also in the Book of Hol 
Men‘ and in more general collections known as sborniki. It may also be 
significant that neither the Lausiac History nor the Historia Monachorun 
appear to be referred to by name by Russian hagiographers as are, for 
example, the Book of Holy Men and the Scala Paradisi.? 

This summary of the progress made in the study of Slavonic translation 
of early Byzantine ascetical literature serves to indicate the lines along 
which different scholars have worked. Moreover it is clear that among 
further projects of research, the following are of particular interest: 

I. A more systematic study of the Slavonic manuscripts of the Book of 
Holy Men,’ with special reference to its relationship to other known ver. 
sions of this work. It appears to have been compiled originally in Greek, 
and was known to Photius, who described it in his catalogue as ’Avdpay 
dyiwv BiBros ... Luvezhadraiwars ... Kal ovvoyis tod Meyddov Kxaddvupevor 
Acwrdpiov. The séme description is also found at the head 
of the Latin translation in Rosweyd’s Vitae Patrum.4 However the text of 
these two versions is not identical, for whereas Photius describes a work of 
twenty-two sections, the Latin translation has only twenty-one; but the 
titles of sections 1-19 of the Greek text correspond to those of libelli 1-20 of 
the Latin. The correspondence is actually greater than these figures indicate, 
since the Greek work described by Photius has no separate book equivalent 
to the Latin De compunctione;* it is probable that the material was included 
in the previous book. The Book of Holy Men seems to have been a very 
popular work, and has survived wholly or partially in Coptic,® Syriac; 
Armenian,® Arabic® and Georgian” versions as well as in Latin. The fact 
that it was one of the first works to be translated into Slavonic in the late 
ninth century is evidence of its continued popularity, which is confirmed by 


1 See van Wijk’s analysis of Cod. Berul. Wuk 40 in Byzantinoslavica, vi. 42, 51, 52, 53, 
54, 61, 62, 68. 

2 See Kiyevo-Pecherskiy Paterik, Discourse 8, 21; Discourse 14, 100; Discourse 20, 118; 
Discourse 33, 161. 

3 P.G. ciii. col. 664. 

* P.L. Ixxiii, col. 852. 

5 Bousset, op. cit., 14. 

6 For a critical study of the fragments of the Coptic text, see Hopfner, op. cit., passim. 

7 See Bousset, op. cit., 26-51 and the references there cited. One Syriac manuscript 
of this work has been translated into English by Sir A. E. Wallis Budge, The Wit and 
Wisdom of the Christian Fathers of Egypt, London 1934. 

8 Bousset, op. cit., 18-22, 51-3; see also the comment of P. Peeters] in Analecta 
Bollandiana xlii. 433. 

* P. P[eeters] op. cit., 432. Bousset does not mention the Arabic versions. 

10See I. Marr, ‘Agiograficheskiye materialy po gruzinskim rukopisyam Ivera,’ 
Kapiski Vostochnago Otdéleniya Imperatorskago Russkago Arkheologicheskago Obshchestva xiii 
(1900), 1-145. (Hagiographical materials among the Georgian manuscripts of Iviron, 
Notes of the Eastern Department of the Russian Imperial Archeological Society). Marr 
describes part of a tenth century manuscript as ‘relating to one family of the ’Av8pdéy 
dyiwv BiBAos in the description of Photius’, but from the titles of the incipits the corre- 
spondence does not appear to be very close. (Op. cit., g-15.) 
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the production of a steady stream of Slavonic copies in later centuries.’ 
Not only has the Greek text not been published, but information about the 
Greek manuscripts is scanty and uncoordinated. Scholars interested in 
early monastic literature have noted the following Greek manuscripts: 


(i) Moscow Synodal Library, MSS. 163, 452, 345.” 

(ii) Paris, Bib. Nat. MSS. Coislin 108, 127, 282 (abridged).* 

(iii) Venice, San Marco, Bessarion, MS. 346 (First two sections missing).* 

(iv) Ambrosianus MS. F 4o sup.; Vatican MS. Gr. 1984 and Ottobonianus 
Gr. 174.5 

(v) Paris, Bib. Nat. MS. Coislin 193.6 


(iv) and (v) contain part of the text only. Of all of these, only those of the 
Moscow Synodal Library have been adequately described,’ and the 
Russian translation of their text is a rare and little known work. The 
investigation of the textual history of the ’Avdpa@v dyiwy BiBAos would have 
to be based on the Greek versions, which are the foundation of all extant 
redactions, and the existence of numerous Slavonic manuscripts repre- 
senting at least two redactions should stimulate this. An attempt to recover 
the primitive text might not be possible in the present state of our know- 
ledge, particularly in view of the many versions extant in several languages, 
which differ considerably in length and arrangement;$ but at least known 
texts could be compared, and possibly a provisional stemma established.* 
This would serve to indicate the relative popularity of different redactions 
and would almost certainly throw light on the development of ascetic ideals 
and practices. With regard to the Slavonic manuscripts the most urgent 


tasks appear to be: 
(i) an inventory of available manuscripts containing relevant texts.’ 


1 All but one of Slavonic manuscripts cited by Abramovich are dated as fourteenth 
century or later. (Abramovich, op. cit., [zvéstiya vii, Book 2, 227, n. 40.) 

2 Bousset, op. cit., 4. Bousset refers to these manuscripts not by their catalogue 
numbers, but by those under which they are described by Archimandrite Vladimir. See 
Vladimir, Sistematicheskoye Opisaniye Rukopisey Moskovskoy Sinodal’ noy Patriarshey Biblioteki, 
Chast’ Pervaya, Rukopisi Grecheskiya (A Systematic Description of the Manuscripts of the 
Moscow Synodal Patriarchal Library, Part I, Greek Manuscripts), Moscow 1894, nos. 
345» 344, 342, PP- 505-6, 504, 501-3. 

3 R. Devreesse, Catalogue des manuscrits grecs. II Le fonds Coislin, Paris 1945, 97, 262, 121. 
See also A. Wilmart, ‘Le recueil latin des Apophtegmes,’ Revue Bénédictine, xxxiv (1922), 
186, n. 3, 193, n. 2. 

4C. Butler, Lausiac History, ii. p. Ixxiii; A. M. Zanetti and A. Bongiovanni, Graeca 
Marci Bibliotheca codicum manuscriptorum per titulos digesta, Venice 1740, 158, and H. 
Duensing, Christlich-paldstinisch-aramaisch Texte und Fragmente, Gottingen 1906, 16-17. 

5 Ibid. 

5 Devreesse, op. cit., 170. 

? Vladimir, loc. cit. 

8 Cf. for example the Latin version in P.L. Ixxxiii with the English translation of a 
Syriac version, Budge, op. cit. 

® Bousset’s Apophthegmata is still the essential foundation for such work, in spite of the 
limitations indicated in the review in Analecta Bollandiana xlii. 

10 Van Wijk brought to light a number of manuscripts which do not appear to have 
been noted previously; yet he admitted that the survey of relevant material was still far 
from complete. (‘Dva Slavyanskikh Paterika’, Byzantinoslavica, iv. 23. 
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(ii) the publication of detailed descriptions of these texts, on the same 
lines as van Wijk’s analysis of Cod. Berol. Wuk 40 and Eremin’s study of 
the Solvetsk manuscript of the Slavonic Egyptian Paterikon. 

(ii) the publication of the ‘Methodian’ text of the Book of Holy Men 
represented by Cod. Slav. Vindob. 152 and Bib. Nat. fonds slave 10. This 
last would moreover be a valuable addition to the very small number of 
published Slavonic translations at present available,? justifiable both on 
grounds of linguistic importance and because of its interest for Slavonic 
ecclesiastical history. 

II. Further investigation of Slavonic texts associated with the name of 
Evagrius. It is not certain whether the Evagrius referred to in the Paterikon 
of the Kievan Monastery of Caves was Evagrius of Pontus; but in view of the 
proscription of certain of his works in the sixth century, it is interesting to 
find the name in the writings of a Russian bishop early in the thirteenth 
century.® It is then just possible that a thorough study of Slavonic manv- 
scripts of ascetical works might contribute towards the present attempts to 
reconstruct Evagrian writings.* 

III. The study of the influence of St. John Climacus in original 
Slavonic religious literature. The numerous manuscripts of the Scala 
Paradisi which have survived* suggest that this influence was both deep and 
of long duration, and this impression is strengthened by even a cursory 
reading of Russian religious literature of various periods.® As with the Book 
of Holy Men, an inventory of available manuscripts would be an essential 
preliminary task, and the popularity of the work might perhaps justify 
the publication of the text, preferably in conjunction with further work on 
the Greek original.’ On this foundation it should be possible to examine the 
nature and extent of the influence of the Scala Paradisi in the works of 
Slavonic religious writers; and such an investigation might yield material 


1 Van Wijk’s work illustrates this need; he obviously had a detailed knowledge of the 
content of several Slavonic Paterika, but those on which his articles are based are for 
the most part inaccessible to the reader; hence it becomes difficult to follow his argu- 
ments without carrying in one’s head textual equations of increasing complexity. 

* The only published translations known to me are Sreznevsky’s edition of part of the 
text of the Sinaitic Paterikon from MS. 551 of the Moscow Synodal Library in Svédéniya i 
Kamétki o Maloizvéstnykh i Neizvéstnykh Pamyatnikakh (Observations and Notes on unknown 
and little-known Memorials) No. 4, St. Petersburg 1879, 53-98; and the Life of St. Sabas 
by Cyril of Scythopolis, edited, together with the Greek original, by I. Pomyalovskiy, 
Khitiye Svyatago Savy Osvyachennago, sostavlennoye Kirillom Skithopol ‘skim (The Life of St. 
Sabas the Sanctified written by Cyril of Scythopolis), Obshchestvo Lyubiteley Drevney Pis 
‘mennosti (Society of the Connoisseurs of Old Writing), St. Petersburg 1890. 

3 Kiyevo-Pecherskiy Paterik, Discourse 20, 118. 

* See O. Chadwick, John Cassian. A study in Primitive Monasticism, Cambridge 1950, 83. 

5 See the works of Yatsimirskiy previously cited. 

* For example the Scala Paradisi is cited by two of the authors of the Paterikon of the 
Kievan Monastery of Caves (Kiyevo-Pecherskiy Paterik, Discourse 20. 118, Discourse 33, 161), 
and its influence is also apparent elsewhere in the work. 

7 The text in P.G. Ixxxviii is not satisfactory. (See L. Petit, Dictionnaire de Théologie 
Catholique, viii. cols. 692-3). The new edition by Pére Trevisan in Corona Patrum Salesiana 
vill, ix (1941) reproduces the text in Migne with only minor alterations (see p. 39). 
Apparently a critical edition is in progress; see G. Hofmann, ‘Der hl. Johannes Klimax 
bei Photios,’ Orientalia Christiana Periodica iii, iv (1941). 
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for a work similar to R. A. Klostermann’s stimulating study on the 
Macarian tradition in Russian thought and literature.1 In such a work the 
life and influence of Paisy Velichkovskiy would necessarily occupy an 
important place, for he made many copies of the Scala Paradisi and did 
much to preserve the teaching of St. John Climacus among the Orthodox 
Slavs. The need for a scholarly biography of this eighteenth century 
‘starets’? is indeed urgent and it is to be hoped that someone will undertake 
this laborious but rewarding piece of work. 

It is fitting that this article should end with Paisy Velichkovskiy, since 
he was one of the last of those who devoted their lives to the transmission of 
the heritage of Byzantine spirituality to the Slavs—a long line of mainly 
anonymous Greek and Slavonic translators and copyists, beginning with 
Cyril and Methodius, the ninth century ‘Apostles of the Slavs’. The num- 
erous manuscripts in Russian and other libraries, as yet scarcely studied, 
bear witness to the sustained devotion of many generations to this task. 


SLtavonic MANUSCRIPTS CONTAINING ASCETICAL Works 
CITED By ABRAMOVICH 
(i) The Book of Holy Men* 
1. Moscow Synodal Library, no. 153 (No date given).5 
2. St. Sergius Laura of the Trinity, no. 703 (1896). Fourteenth century. 
3. Moscow Synodal Library, Chudov Collection, no. 104. Fourteenth 
century. 
4. St. Sergius Laura of the Trinity, no. 37 (2020). Fifteenth century. 
5. Kazan Theological Academy, no. 467 (647). Fifteenth century. 
6. Uvarov Collection, 953 (989). Fifteenth century. 


(ii) The Apophthegmata Patrum® 
Rumyantsev Museum, no. 307. Dated 1570. 


1R. A. Klostermann, Die slavische Uberlieferung der Makariusschriften, Géteborgs kungl. 
Vetenkaps-och Vitterhets-Samhdilles Handlingar, Sjatte Féljden, Ser. A, B and 4, No. 3, March 
1950. 
”, It is difficult to translate this word satisfactorily. The literal meaning is ‘old man’, 
and it is used in translated ascetical literature as the equivalent of yepdv; but it also has 
the more specialised meaning of an experienced and venerable ascetic. 

8 Yatsimirskiy’s survey of the sources quoted above indicates the nature and scope 
of this work. There is a biography of Paisy Velichkovskiy: Moldavskiy starets skhiarkhi- 
mandrit Paisy Velichkovskiy (The Moldavian ‘starets’ Paisy Velichkovskiy) by S. Chetveri- 
kov, Petseri 1938. This is a very useful and interesting work, largely based on Paisy’s 
own memoirs and an account written by one of his disciples early in the nineteenth 
century, but it by no means exhausts the subject from a scholarly point of view. 

4 Abramovich, [zslédovaniye, Izvéstiya vii. Book 2, 227, n. 40. Since the Russian Revo- 
lution many collections of manuscripts have been moved; for example those formerly 
belonging to the Moscow Synodal Library are now in the Lenin State Library, Leningrad. 

5 The Slavonic manuscripts of the Moscow Synodal Library have been fully de- 
scribed by A. Gorskiy and K. I. Nevostruev, Opisaniye Slavyanskikh Rukopisey Moskovskoy 
Sinodal’ noy Biblioteki (Description of the Slavonic Manuscripts of the Moscow Synodal 
Library), Moscow 1855, 1857. The relevant part of this work has unfortunately proved 
inaccessible to me. 

6 Abramovich, op. cit., [zvéstiya vii, Book 2, 229. This manuscript is actually called 
Scetic Paterikon; see A. K. Vostokov, Opisaniye Russkikh i Slovenskikh Rukopisey Rumyantsov- 
skago Muzuema (Description of the Russian and Slavonic Manuscripts of the Rumyantsev 
Museum), St. Petersburg 1842, 434-6. 
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(iii) The Sinaitic Paterikon' 
Moscow Synodal Library, no. 551. Eleventh or twelfth century. The 


oldest known Slavonic manuscript of this work. 


(iv) The Egyptian Paterikon® 
1. St. Sergius Laura of the Trinity, no. 710 (1915). Dated 1493. 
2. Kazan Theological Academy, no. 458. 
(v) The Palestinian ( Jerusalem) Paterikon* 
1. St. Sergius Laura of the Trinity, no. 701. Fifteenth century. 
2. Monastery of St. Cyril, White Lake, no. 8/1247. Fifteenth century. | 
(vi) The Scetic Paterikon* 
Moscow Synodal Library, no. 836. Dated 1296. 
(vii) The Byzantine Compilation® 
1. Sophia Library, Novgorod, no. 1366.® 
2. St. Sergius Laura of the Trinity, nos. 701 (1823), 704 (1821), 708 
(1822). 
(viii) The Scala Paradisi” 
Monastery of St. Cyril, White Lake, no. 45/170. 
(ix) The Evagrian Sermon on the ‘Contrition of the Soul’® 
Sophia Library, Novgorod, no. 1324. 
(x) The Paraenesis of Ephrem the Syrian® 
St. Sergius Laura of the Trinity, no. 7. 





1 Abramovich, op. cit., [zvéstiya vii, Book 2, 225. Extracts from this manuscript have 
been published by Sreznevsky, op. cit. 

* Abramovich, op. cit., 226. Other manuscripts containing this work are cited by 
Eremin, op. cit., 37. 

3 Abramovich, op. cit., 228. 

4 [bid., 229. Abramovich appears to consider that the manuscript he cited here is not 
really a Scetic Paterikon, but does not say why. In his later work Opisaniye Rukopisey S. 
Peterburgskoy Dukhovnoy Academii cited earlier in this article he describes four manuscripts 
with the title Scetic Paterikon; see pp. 274-7, 299-302. 

5 Abramovich, Izslédovaniye, Izvéstiya vii, Book 2, 229. 

® This one of the manuscripts described by Abramovich as a Scetic Paterikon in his 
description of the manuscripts of the Sophia Library of the St. Petersburg Theological 
Academy. 

7 Abramovich, Jzslédovaniye, [zvéstiya vii, Book 3, 70. 

8 Ibid., 73. 

® Ibid., 67. 
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Paul. By Martin Dibelius, edited and completed by Werner Georg Kimmel, 
translated by Frank Clarke. Pp. viii+172. London: Longmans, Green, 
1953. 7s. 6d. 

It requires sheer mastery to write a good and informative guide to St. Paul’s 
work and personality without masses of bewildering detail or even a single foot- 
note. Such was the achievement of the late Dr. Martin Dibelius, and his pupil 
Dr. Kimmel who skilfully edited Dibelius’s manuscript of the first six and a half 
chapters, adding the remaining three and a half according to some headings 
and a rough indication of their scope left by the author. The whole now appears 
in an English translation. 

The first chapter, ‘Paul in History’, is perhaps the most sketchy—including 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain but passing over Schweitzer in silence. ‘The 
Jewish and Greek Worlds’, though necessarily moving in a well-worked field, is 
full of valuable insights—in particular, into the question how far St. Paul him- 
self had ever thought it possible to keep the Law. ‘Paul the Man’ is an even more 
brilliant chapter, and its estimate of St. Paul’s debt to Rabbinic Judaism and 
yet of how far he differed from it is illuminating. It contains also an interesting 
defence of his consistency of conduct regarding the circumcision of Timothy. 
‘Paul turns to Christ’ deals with the conversion—not ‘from a life of sin to a life 
of righteousness’, but rather ‘from a religion of righteousness to a religion of the 
sinner’. The crux, it holds, which divided St. Paul the convert from his previous 
self was the discovery that God’s Messiah had been sent to the ‘am ha’aretz. It is 
perhaps surprising that more is not made of the discovery that that Messiah was 
Jesus. But it is illuminating, in any case, to see St. Paul’s message thenceforth as 
a theodicy—justifying this extraordinary, this preposterous act of God. Whether 
the difficult phrase, ‘knowing Christ after the flesh’, is rightly construed in this 
chapter is another matter. “The Mission’ is a review of the apostle’s missionary 
activity, finely set in its proper perspective in terms, less of a series of tours than 
of a succession of great bases or centres. In the next chapter, “The Message and 
the Churches’, the mixture of traditional teaching with fresh explanation in 
St. Paul’s instructions is discussed; and then comes ‘Paul’s Witness and 
Theology’, a masterly survey of St. Paul’s thought, begun by Dibelius and con- 
tinued by Kiimmel, including an admirable analysis of the features which dis- 
tinguish his religion from mysticism, and of the difference between his sacra- 
mental teaching and the kind of rigidity which implies a limitation of God’s 
freedom to act outside the sacraments. The remaining chapters (by Kimmel) 
tell the story of St. Paul’s struggles against the Judaizers and against ‘Gnostic’ 
errors, and of the end of his life (so far as it may be divined). A final chapter 
(whose title, “The Work’, is perhaps a little too much like translation English) is 
an assessment of his achievement. 

Regarding some of the familiar historical problems of St. Paul’s life, it may 
be of interest that the writers take sides as follows (with more or less conviction) : 
St. Paul’s conversion took place between A.D. 33 and A.D. 35; remains of the 
‘severe letter’ to Corinth are not to be found in II Corinthians; Philippians was 
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written from Ephesus, Colossians and Philemon from Caesarea; Romans xvi 
was, despite everything, probably intended for Rome; Galatians is to be placed 
at the later date, after the ‘Jerusalem Council’, Gal. ii refers to that council, and 
Acts xv is an unreliable account; Titus was not circumcised; that St. Paul did 
reach Spain is possible though not demonstrable. 

In so brief a work, not even a master-hand can satisfy every expectation; 
and some readers may find the theme of the Pauline doctrine of the Church 
surprisingly softly played, though audible. But it is a wonderful achievement to 
have given so much in so little; and we are indebted to Dr. Kiimmel for his 
pious labour, and to the translator for English which (if occasionally of the 
translation brand) is mostly very readable. 

CLARE COLLEGE, C. F. D. Mou.e 
CAMBRIDGE 


Corpus Christianorum: Series Latina: Tertulliant Opera: Pars I: Opera Catholica; 
Adversus Marcionem. Turnholti, Brepols editores pontificii, 1953. Pp. xxxiii 
+75. 1p. 

The above is the title-page. Actually this fascicule contains the general 
introductory matter to Tertullian’s works, with the text of Ad martyras and Ad 
nationes. Our first reaction was to wonder whether the promoters of this series 
command sufficient scholarship to justify their having undertaken it. The general 
title cannot mean what it is intended to mean: since at least the fourth century 
this expression has signified either the universal Church or one of its localised 
congregations. The unnamed composer of the Preface writes more barbarous 
Latin than one would have thought possible, and is ignorant of the correct 
locative of Carthago. But we quickly changed our minds. What is lacking in 
scholarship is made up for in learning. The preface, already referred to, is a 
brilliantly concise account of the Tertullian manuscript tradition. There follows 
an admirably complete and well-arranged Bibliography, supplemented by two 
tables, one of Testimonia to Tertullian’s works as a whole and to the several 
treatises in authors from the third century to the sixth, and another of manu- 
scripts and editions. 

The editing of Ad martyras was entrusted to Professor E. Dekkers, and of Ad 
nationes to Professor J. G. Ph. Borleffs. It goes without saying, that this part of 
the work also is excellently done, and the general editors are to be congratulated 
on their choice of assistants. That is not to say that we agree that in every 
instance the best text has been printed: but the apparatus criticus is complete 
enough to enable the reader to form his own judgment. Some conjectures of 





previous editors, recorded in the apparatus, might well have found a place in | 


the text: e.g., on page 13 Reifferscheid’s elaborandam and Haverkamp’s falsae, 
on page 14 Gothofred’s patriae and Kroymann’s sono decorum, and others else- 
where. Conversely, there are places where the manuscript reading seems pre- 
ferable to that printed in the text: e.g., on page 11 alone, certe makes sense and 
needed no alteration, and mentis is manifestly better than menti. The two editors 
have done an excellent work. Professor Borleffs in particular has been able, by 
the aid of ultraviolet light, to recover many of the obliterated readings of the 
Agobardine codex. If we have not here a definitive text, we have at least, as 
far as is now possible, the materials for making an intelligible one. 

HELLIFIELD VICARAGE, Ernest Evans 

YORKS 
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The Donatist Church: a Movement of Protest in Roman North Africa. By W. H.C. 
Frend. Pp. xvi + 360. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1952. 35s. 

This book is an outstanding contribution to ancient history. As Dr. Frend 
points out, the majority of writers on Donatism since the Counter-Reformation 
have been theologians, It has been an important card to play in the Catholic- 
Protestant controversy, and from time to time, as in Newman’s case, it has 
proved a trump. Dr. Frend begins not from theology, but from the point of view 
of a general historian with firsthand knowledge of North African archaeology. 
He sets Donatism against the background of social and economic life in Africa. It 
was principally an agrarian movement and, at any rate at the time of the 
Carthaginian Conference of 411, was predominantly Numidian. The Catholics, 
on the other hand, had a majority in Proconsular Africa. The literary data for 
this are shown to be abundantly confirmed by the archaeological finds. It 
appears that Donatism was predominant in areas where the Berber language 
was spoken as opposed to Latin or Punic (pp. 56 ff.). Moreover, there were 
different types of society in Numidia and in Proconsular Africa. The tenacity 
and violence of the Donatist movement is connected with economic factors. In 
the latter half of the fourth century economic life in Africa was declining, and 
there is a mass of evidence for social discontent in face of oppressive taxation and 
corrupt administration which protests by bishops failed to reform. Dr. Frend 
also devotes a chapter to the pre-Christian religion of the North Africans (pp. 
76-93). Up to the middle of the third century the ferocious worship of Saturn, 
with his lady consort Caelestis, was predominant. (Dr. Frend thinks that when 
Tertullian speaks of human sacrifice in relation to the cult he was referring to 
recent events.) But it appears that there was a mass conversion to Christianity 
in the course of a generation, especially in Southern Numidia. It is significant 
that ‘many of those settlements which have produced traces of a sanctuary of 
Saturn were later Donatist centres’ (p. 85). A large number of ideas and prac- 
tices of the old religion continued under the Church,! as Dr. Frend shows in a 
chapter of particular fascination (pp. 94-111). 

After an analysis of the features in Tertullian and Cyprian which anticipate 
the Donatist spirit, we are told the history of the schism. The confusing story is 
set forth with clarity and insight. There are pages of great interest on the 
Circumcellions (pp. 171 ff.) and on Tyconius (pp. 201 ff.; 316 ff.), while the 
handling of the part played by Augustine in the eclipse of Donatism early in 
the fifth century is masterly. Dr. Frend shows that for all Augustine’s ability 
he was never really in touch with the Donatist mind. Like the majority of his 
fellow-Catholics he belonged to the wrong social class. He was ignorant of the 
Berber language, while to his own wealthy congregation ‘he preached in fault- 
less Latin without trace of barbarism’ (p. 327). His invoking of coercion was a 
revelation of his defeat. The fact that the Donatists were joined to the band- 
waggon of Gildo meant that when he was defeated the State was the more ready 
to suppress them. Under the Vandals the brief Catholic ascendancy disappeared; 
but the new situation seems not to have favoured Donatism particularly, though 
in Numidia (‘the deep South’) the community remained active. Of the last days 
of Donatism the evidence is exiguous, and Dr. Frend is cautious in drawing 


1 With the evidence (pp. 102 ff.) of Christians who continued with practices of the old 
religion we may compare the claim of the priest of Cybele that the religion of the 
shepherd Attis and of the Good Shepherd Christ were one and the same; cf. my note, 
‘An Attis from a Domestic Shrine,’ in 7. T.S. N.S. ili. (1952), QI, n. 2. 
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conclusions. In his last chapter he analyses the fundamental causes of the 
schism. “It was the nature of the Church as a society and its relationship to the 
world rather than its distinctive beliefs that formed the heart of the controversy’ 
(P- 315). 

Dr. Frend accepts all the documents in the Dossier of Optatus except the 
letter from Constantine to the synod of Arles, Aeterna et religiosa. Against its 
authenticity he holds that its references to Christ do not accord with the other 
letters of this period which tend to speak only of summus deus or divinitas caelestis; 
that in the other letters Constantine does not treat the bishops as the exclusive 
judges of ecclesiastical disputes; that the address fratres carissimi presupposes a 
more intimate relation between the emperor and the bishops than is expressed 
in the other contemporary letters. The tone of the letter, he thinks, is like that 
of a sermon, and the allusions to Donatist arrogance, to the activities of the 
devil, and to divine judgement suggest that it was drawn up by ‘a cleric in 
Constantine’s immediate entourage (possibly Hosius) to strike the right note at 
the Council’. Yet the letter also bears marks which seem characteristic of the 
emperor. Hosius was no doubt Constantine’s source of information about such 
matters as the activities of the devil and Donatist arrogance. But Constantine 
himself seems to have had a hand in such words as ea quae caelesti sua in me 
Samulum suum benevolentia concessit (sc. deus omnipotens). The mention, at the end, 
of the fear of divine wrath is wholly in Constantine’s manner. In other (ad- 
mittedly later) letters Constantine not infrequently refers to the activity of the 
devil and to divine providence, much as he does in this letter. The expressed 
ideal of reconciling the Donatists, if at all possible, seems entirely coherent with 
the emperor’s ecclesiastical policy pursued to the end of his life. Admittedly it is 
difficult to parallel the words about the exalted status of the bishops as judges of 
ecclesiastical discipline: ‘Meum iudicium postulant, qui ipse iudicium Christi 
exspecto. dico enim, ut se veritas habet, sacerdotum iudicium ita debet haberi, 
ac si ipse dominus residens iudicet. nihil enim licet his aliud sentire vel aliud 
iudicare nisi quod Christi magisterio sunt edocti.’? But on this occasion the 
emperor was anxious to avoid hearing the appeal, and might be glad to 
rationalise his reluctance by finding theologically respectable reasons for not 
doing so. Finally, it is in Constantine’s manner that the recalcitrant are threat- 
ened with a summons to court there to ponder on a fate worse than death (cf. 
the letter to Theodotus of Laodicea in Athanasius, de Decr. xlii, or the tone of 
the extraordinary letter to Arius, ibid. xl). 

The fact that Dr. Frend does not begin from theology has the consequence 
that Optatus is not important in his own right, but only as a source for the 





history. It must be admitted that his intellectual calibre was not great. The | 


Donatist majority had almost a monopoly of ability until Augustine’s time. But 
his theological position is significant, especially in regard to his language about 
the Roman See. At Miltiades’s Council of Rome in the autumn of 313 matters 
went gravely wrong for the Donatist cause. Caecilian had seen (or it had soon 


been pointed out to him) that he could only hope for the necessary support from | 


Rome if he revised his theological opinions concerning baptism. Rome had | 


Carthage by the short hairs, and Caecilian surrendered. When Donatus and his 


friends arrived in Rome the outcome of the Council was a foregone conclusion. | 


The question of traditio and the validity of Caecilian’s consecration seems 
scarcely to have been considered at all. On the first day of the Council Donatus 
was arraigned as a schismatic on the ground that during the persecution of 
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303-4 he had dissented from Mensurius’s policy of not contravening the edict 
prohibiting meetings for worship. In the final sentence he is condemned for 
sharing Cyprian’s doctrine concerning baptism. It is not surprising that the 
Donatists refused to recognise the Council, declined to give evidence against 
Caecilian, and attempted to have the enquiry transferred to Carthage. In any 
event the Roman see was already compromised by the lapse of Marcellinus, 
and also of two of Miltiades’s deacons. 

The consequence of Caecilian’s abandonment of Cyprian is clear. All those 
who followed his tradition in Africa and who recited his name at the eucharist 
as one with whom they were in communion! depended for their very existence 
upon the bishop of Rome and the churches north of the Mediterranean. It is, 
therefore, not for nothing that Optatus (ii. 2 ff.) uses advanced language con- 
cerning the Roman primacy, which Augustine (Fist., lili. 1-4) gratefully re- 
echoes. And the curious fact that Optatus says nothing whatever of the Council 
of Arles is surely explicable from this standpoint. For him Arles must appear as 
a court of appeal from Rome, and the notion that a Roman decision might not 
be final would be disturbing. Augustine treats the Council of Arles very differ- 
ently. He perceived that theologically the ninth canon of Arles was vital to the 
Catholic case. Only so could he defend Cyprian. In Cyprian’s time fuit de 
baptismo dubitatio (de Bapt., ii. 15. 20). But all doubt was subsequently removed 
plenario totius orbis concilio (ibid., i. 7. 9). Cyprian’s appeal to the council of bishop 
Agrippinus proves that he would have accepted the decision of the transmarinum 
vel universale concilium; nondum autem factum erat (ibid., ii. 9. 14). So difficult a 
question could only be decided by a synod of the first importance and widest 
representation (c. Ep. Parm., ii. 13. 30). Augustine’s magnifying of Arles com- 
pares significantly with Optatus’s complete silence. From this point of view, 
moreover, the recent suggestion of J. le Moyne (Rev. Bénéd., Ixiii. (1953), 70-115) 
that the primacy text of Cyprian, de Unitate iv, was produced by a Caecilianist 
has much to commend it. The dependence of the group on the Roman see may 
also be apparent in the fact that pope Liberius’s removal from Rome so gravely 
embarrassed the Africans that in 357-8 a deputation of four bishops was sent 
to Constantius at Sirmium to ask for the pope’s release (Soz., H.E., iv. 15. 2; 
other allusions: ibid., iv. 24. 6; Hilary, c. Const., 26; Marius Victorinus, adv. 
Arium i. 28-9). This is the background of securus iudicat orbis terrarum. As Augus- 
tine frankly observes, Caecilian, given the support of Rome, could afford to 
snap his fingers at the entire Donatist opposition (Fpist., xliii. 3. 7). 

A few details remain to be noted. At p. 131 n. 4 Dr. Frend accepts Pruden- 
tius’s story of Cyprian’s magical abilities. This is only legend, known also to 
Gregory Nazianzen, and depends on a confusion between the bishop of Carth- 
age and his namesake, the magician of Antioch. At p. 146 the remarks about 
Hosius of Corduba need slight revision. His condemnation by a Spanish synod 
has nothing to do with ‘some incident during the Persecution which had alien- 
ated him from the Spanish Christians’. It was a consequence of his signature to 
the ‘Blasphemy’ of Sirmium in 357, which caused the deletion of his name from 
the diptychs of his church. Should not ‘Atirpe’ be ‘Atripe’ (59 n. 4, 86 n. 3, 
182, 335; 351)? 

QUEENS’ COLLEGE, H. CHADWICK 
CAMBRIDGE 


1 Augustine, Gesta Coll. Carth., iii. 288: Ego in ecclesia sum in qua Caecilianus fuit. 
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The Legend of the Sainte Ampoule. By Sir Francis Oppenheimer, K.C.M.G. Pp. 
312. London: Faber and Faber, 1953. 42s. 

This beautifully produced book, with its twelve plates illustrating the 
traditional medieval representation of the baptism of Christ, is a sequel to the 
author’s Frankish Themes and Problems, already reviewed in this JOURNAL (iv. 98). 
The sainte ampoule is the ampulla from which the kings of France were anointed 
down to the French Revolution and was believed to be that from which Remigius 
anointed Clovis at his baptism ¢c. 493. Such a flask, of old Roman glass, might 
have been laid up in the treasury of the cathedral at Reims: or it might not! 
Bishops were not so antiquarian-minded in those days, and there is no indica- 
tion that Augustine preserved the ampulla from which he anointed thelberht. 
What is certain, is that archbishop Hincmar of Reims (842 to 882) assisted at an 
examination of the relics of St. Rémi and saw that two ampullae were laid by his 
bones: it is likely that the sainte ampoule was one of them. A chalice was some- 
times buried with a priest, and an ampulla, for the chrism which all priests must 
fetch from the bishop, with a bishop. The finding of the two ampullae certainly 
influenced Hincmar in his rewriting of the life of St. Rémi: whereas Gregory 
of Tours had described the baptism of Clovis as a gorgeous piece of human 
ceremonial, Hincmar recorded the legend of the miraculous sending of the dove 
bearing the ampulla for the anointing. (Why does Sir Francis throughout speak 
of ‘the anointment’?) 

Sir Francis traces the history of the legends of St. Rémi and the sainte ampoule 
as connected with the anointing and coronation of the medieval kings of France. 
He describes the destruction of the sainte ampoule in 1793, referring briefly to the 
incorporation of some particles in a reliquary used at the coronation of Charles 
X in 1825; there was no anointing of Louis Philippe in 1830. 

Sir Francis’s iconographical history will specially interest the art-historians. 
He traces in detail Hincmar’s and subsequent writers’ treatment of the two 
ampullae, the second of which was actually an embarrassment to Hincmar. He 
deals with what he calls St. Rémi’s ‘preordination’, by which he means his 
episcopal consecration with chrism from an ampulla borne from heaven by a 
dove ; Sir Francis believes some old wall-painting of the Lord’s baptism in the 
church at Reims was confused with this anointing of St. Rémi, or was even 
mistaken for it in early veneration of the patron saint. Hincmar, however, 
subordinated, in his Vita Remigii, the anointing of St. Rémi, to that of Clovis, and 
Flodoard, in his History of the Church of Reims, gave Hincmar’s version of the 
legend wide publicity. 

Sir Francis would seem to have established the iconographical connection 
between the chrism-bearing dove at Christ’s baptism and that of Clovis, and 
shown that Hincmar could use archaeological material (when it suited him) 
in the writing of history. He was trained in the abbey of Saint-Denis in the 
expert production of tendentious historical documents, and he became a great 
political bishop, anxious to promote the interests of the west Franks and his own 
church of Reims. When he crowned Charles the Bald emperor at Metz in 869, 
he needed a piéce justificatif to emphasise Charles’s supremacy and the quasi- 
patriarchal position of Reims. Reims could hardly claim apostolic foundation 
like Rome or Aquileia, but the new Vita Remigit which Hincmar produced 
(alleging that it was founded on some old, half-perished sheets of an old life) 
stressed the parallel between John who had baptized Christ and Remigius who 
had baptized Clovis. John was no apostle: but the Lord had said that among men 
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born of women none had arisen greater. St. Rémi was, as it were, another 
Baptist, and no intervention, even by the pope, in the affairs of his church 
could be justified. Sir Francis perhaps under-emphasises the historical bearing 
of the Vita Remigit. 

Mr. Wallace-Hadrill’s ‘Archbishop Hincmar and the authorship of Lex 
Salica’, in the Revue d’Histoire du Droit, xx (1952) deals ably with Hincmar’s 
historical writing and should be read in conjunction with this book. Many 
Carolingian scholars were good palaeographers, but were also immersed in the 
royal service and politics. They were in addition deeply interested in the Greco- 
Roman and Christian past: the fabrication of documents to support some 
desired end was both possible and natural to them. They did not invent de novo: 
they wove information collected from sources gf varying merit into a whole. 
The material behind the Pseudo-Isidoriana has been closely studied: Hincmar’s 
iconographical material is an interesting variant. 

LONDON M. DEANESLY 


The Chronographia of Michael Psellus. Translated by E. R. A. Sewter, with an 
introduction by J. M. Hussey. Pp. viii+320. London: Routledge and 
Kegan Paul, 1953. 30s. 

Psellus’s history of his own times came to light as recently as 1874, when it 
was published by Sathas from the single Paris MS. (2nd, revised ed., Methuen 
1899). It was unknown to Gibbon, who would have revelled in its ironic 
passages, and it came too late to be used by Finlay, who died in the following 
year. Bury’s articles in the English Historical Review for 1889, which brought the 
new discovery to the notice of English readers, were reprinted in his Selected 
Essays, edited by Professor Temperley in 1930, and they remain in some ways the 
best—certainly the most accessible—introduction to the Chronographia. Since 
then it has received much attention and E. Renauld, who had already produced 
a comprehensive study of the language and style of Psellus, contributed a 
revised text (2 vols., 1926, 1928), accompanied by a French translation, to the 
admirable Budé series. These three works could usefully be added to Mr. 
Sewter’s bibliography. 

The narrative, which covers a decisive century in the life of the Middle 
Byzantine Empire, from 976 to 1077, contains much valuable detail, but the 
main outlines. of the political history were already known from Cedrenus and 
Zonaras, and no major revision of judgment has followed the publication of 
Psellus’s work. What he has done is to clothe in flesh and blood the lay figures 
of the period. Eleventh-century Byzantium comes to life in his hands, and the 
appearance and character of Basil II, Constantine IX and the empresses Zoe 
and Theodora are as unforgettable as the vivid pictures of contemporary 
manners. 

Among these colourful personalities one stands out more strongly than any— 
that of the author himself. Seldom has a writer been less self-effacing in his work, 
or more conscious of his stylistic effects. Psellus employed what he called the 
xowy, but his language is the exact opposite of the spoken dialect, as found in 
the New Testament and the papyri, to which modern philologists have given 
this name. It is the learned, literary tongue used by Byzantine scholars, based 
on classical usage and vocabulary, and totally different from the ordinary 
speech of the time. Psellus, moreover, outdid all his fellows in the deliberate 
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virtuosity of his prose. The fruits of his vast reading, of which he was inordinately 
proud, were poured into his numerous compositions. No rhetorical device was 
neglected and his periods and clausulae were carefully built up in accordance 


with his principles of euphony and rhythm. The result may be often, to modern ) 


taste, artificial and tedious; but with Psellus ‘le style est ’ homme méme’ and 
his peculiar flavour must be brought out if the events that he puts before us are 
to be seen, as he intended, through the eyes of a highly idiosyncratic observer. 

It is this flavour which is missing from Mr. Sewter’s rendering. Psellus’s 
individual and allusive style presents a formidable problem to the translator, 
but it is hard not to feel that in this version the difficulties have been evaded 
rather than met. The flat, conversational tone which is adopted throughout 
gives no idea of the archaic quality of the prose, studded with unusual words 
and phrases derived from the classical past. Nor do the short sentences corre- 
spond to the measured periods, of an almost Proustian complexity, in which 
Psellus delighted. Slang expressions (“good mixer’, ‘real terror’ and the like) 
sound a false note; they are quite out of keeping with Psellus’s manner, in which 
even the colloquialisms are drawn from ancient models. A literal translation of 
the Chronographia may well be impossible, but more respect should surely have 
been paid to the Greek text. Detailed criticism would exceed the limits of a short 
notice, but comparison with the original reveals numerous passages where Mr, 
Sewter has been content with a rough paraphrase; unexplained omissions are 
too frequent, and the interpretation of words and phrases evokes many doubts. 

The notes are uneven in quality. ‘Maenad’, ‘protean’ and ‘stylite’ required 
no comment; but archaisms like ‘Assyrian’ and ‘Babylonian’ should have been 
explained. Psellus’s use of the term ‘Scyth’ (notes 11, 57) does not seem to be 
understood; it is certainly not identical with ‘Varangian’. The definition of 
‘porphyrogenitus’ (note 205) is inadequate; and what is meant by ‘the civil 
servants who passed under the name of “‘Senators” ’ (note 18)? 


Greekless students will welcome this convenient English version of an | 
important Byzantine source. Others will note with regret the sacrifice, surely | 


not unavoidable, of so many qualities of the original text. 
LonDON H. Sr. L. B. Moss 


Western Canon Law. By R. C. Mortimer, Lord Bishop of Exeter. Pp. g2. London 
A. and C. Black, 1953. 7s. 6d. (cloth), 5s. (paper). 

In these interesting lectures delivered at the University of California in 1951, 
the bishop of Exeter outlines the development of canon law in Western Europe 
from the General Councils as far as the great age of codification (“The Crea- 
tion of the Corpus’); then, turning to England, explains the influence upon 
English ecclesiastical law, after the Reformation, of the Tudor royal supremacy 
and of later parliamentary enactment. Dr. Mortimer shows how the legislation 
of the reign of Henry VIII, though contemplating a new code of ecclesiastical 
law drawn up by commissioners, left the Corpus Juris Canonici in force for the 
interim, in so far as it did not conflict with the royal prerogative and the laws 
and customs of the realm. The work of the commissioners, the outcome of 
which is seen in the ‘Reformatio Legum Ecclesiasticarum’ of 1571, never 
received official confirmation, so that the law administered in the ecclesiastical 
courts has come to depend on various sources, partly medieval and customary, 
partly parliamentary, partly judicial. In this system an important, if limited, 
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place was occupied by the canons of 1603, and Dr. Mortimer writes to explain 
how the Convocations and the Assembly are at present engaged in hammering 
out a genuinely operative system to take the place of those seventeenth-century 
canons. At the end, after some wise words of critical comment on the present 
position, he discusses the nature and aims of the canon law. The book, there- 
fore, has a practical as well as a historical purpose. 

In the historical part Dr. Mortimer’s lectures are particularly strong on the 
early Councils, and, as one might expect, the Penitentials. Naturally, in a work 
of such short compass, there can be very little detail, but the summary goes well 
as far as Ivo of Chartres and Gratian. When the Decretals of Raymond of 
Penaforte issued (1234) by Gregory IX are reached, one would like to be given 
a better idea of what was involved in that codification. To cite the contemporary 
title of the Decretals as ‘Extravagants out of Gratian’ scarcely conveys the 
dimensions of the task before the codifiers. By the pontificate of Honorius III, 
the main principles and much of the substance of the law had been determined 
as a result of practical experience as well as of exhaustive discussion in the law 
schools and at the Curia. Much of this had been gathered up and applied by 
Innocent III in his decretal letters and in Lateran IV. What was now needed 
was for those principles to be translated into judicial and administrative effect, 
and this, though of course by no means exclusively, was what the new Decretals 
aimed at doing. Their emphasis on the office of the judge-administrator is an 
obvious point. In this light they may be regarded as norms, as regulators of 
administrative and juridical practice in a centralised and doctrinally disci- 
plined church. The Canons perfected its organisation. It was the purpose of the 
legatine missions and of the provincial and diocesan synods of the thirteenth 
century to divulgate the new methods and standards. Now the story of the 
collections canoniques, essential as it is, cannot wholly cover the making of Western 
canon law, which involves so much more than the liber scriptus. A great and 
growing structure of institutions, a system of courts, central and local, and a 
science of ecclesiastical jurisprudence elaborated by the outstanding commen- 
tators of the period have to come into the picture (they do not here); and indeed 
the fact is of significance for the second part of Dr. Mortimer’s book, where, 
writing with the projected canons in mind, he hopes to give the clergy and laity 
of the English church some notion of the meaning and purpose of the proposed 
legislation. Now the new canons are not, of course, a code that deals with 
organisation and jurisdiction: yet if the exposition is to be effective, it must at 
least hold out to readers some expectation of a judicial system that will be 
generally accepted and resorted to, and the assurance that the canons when 
passed will be the the subject of enlightened and reasonably uniform application 
by genuine ecclesiastical lawyers, as well, perhaps, as of a revived Anglican 
jurisprudence. There must be co-ordination of the canons and of the machinery 
for putting them and the formularies of the Church into effect. Is Dr. Mortimer 
able to give this assurance? This is the crucial point upon which a non- 
Anglican critic might fasten: it is one that all Anglicans will take to heart. 

If the post-Reformation chapters of the book are read with this need in mind, 
the effect will be to underline what the bishop says (p. 62 f.) about the inroads 
made by the parliamentary system upon the surviving body of the medieval 
and post-medieval canon law and about the changes necessary. In some cases 
the enactments of parliament have, as he rightly admits, worked out for the 
common benefit; but the general effect has been, particularly in matters of 
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clerical conduct and discipline, to confuse the issue by statutory alternatives, 
the legislators having, as Dom Henri Quentin said of the editors of the Concilia 
texts, ‘procédé par superposition’. This is what the Church Assembly, in its zeal, 
is in constant danger of doing. The passing of the new canons—if that takes 
place—will be the opportunity for the Assembly to rationalise and consolidate 
the parliamentary legislation of the past; to reconsider, perhaps, some of its 
own comparatively recent measures; and to revise the present system of 
tribunals. 

ALL Souts COLLEGE, 

OXFORD E. F. JAcos 


Etudes sur Jean de Roquetaillade (Fohannes de Rupescissa). By Jeanne Bignami-Odier, 
Pp. 282. Paris: Librairie philosophique J. Vrin, 1952. n.p. 

In these pioneer studies Madame Bignami-Odier has broken fresh ground 
and through her penetrating researches has brought new knowledge to bear 
on Jean de Roquetaillade, Friar Minor and ‘Joachimite . . . attardé’, who wrote 
during the period of comparative calm in the Franciscan Order following the 
death in 1342 of Michael of Cesena. By his continued advocacy of the doctrines 
of the Spiritual party concerning evangelical poverty and his reiteration of 
Joachite prophecies he fell foul of his superiors and in a lesser degree of the papal 
court at Avignon. He commented with a violent pro-French bias on existing 
oracles, interpreting them in terms of the circumstances of his day. His own 
visions and revelations, moreover, marked by characteristic Joachite symbolism, 
had an equally close relevance to contemporary events as the prelude to the 
coming of the two Antichrists and the Final Judgment. He attacked vehe- 
mently the wealth and worldliness of the clergy, including the cardinals, but he 
protested his firm adherence to the beliefs of the Holy Catholic and Roman 
Church, the sole way of salvation, asserting the concordance of seemingly 
contradictory decretals of the popes on the poverty of Christ and the Apostles, 
with the corollary that John XXII had not forfeited the potestas ecclestastica. 

The works of Roquetaillade are numerous and often lengthy, but rarely have 
they found their way into print; one, indeed, the De oneribus orbis, only anony- 
mously, but now restored in these Etudes to its true author. For the most part 
his works are still in manuscript and preserved, generally, in few or single 
copies, which Madame Bignami-Odier has sought and read in widely-scattered 


libraries. In the absence of editions she has made analyses of all the shorter | 


works and summaries of the longest, the ‘Commentary on the Oracle of Cyril’ and 
the ‘Liber Ostensor’. She has, furthermore, traced the contemporary references to 
the author and has provided complete lists of the sources mentioned in his works, 
threading her way surely through the labyrinth of thirteenth- and fourteenth- 
century prophetical literature. Full bibliographies and an excellent index com- 
plete the value of her work. 

The ‘Liber Ostensor’ of 1356, discovered some years ago by Father J. M. Pouy 
Marti, receives intensive study for the light it throws on the life and works of 
Roquetaillade, dissipating many legends which are here carefully examined. 
He was born at Marcolés near to Aurillac and studied philosophy at Toulouse 
for five years before he entered the Franciscan Order in 1332 and for five years 
afterwards. This sojourn is shown to have had decisive importance for it un- 
doubtedly led to close relations with the Béguins of Southern France, devoted 
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followers of P. J. Olivi (Olieu), whose beliefs were akin to those of the Italian 
Fraticelli, insisting on absolute poverty and Joachite eschatology. Late in 1344 
Roquetaillade, already blessed with prophetical relevations, was thrown into 
prison at Figeac, the first of many prisons, conventual and papal, in which he 
spent twenty years, broken by short periods of freedom and repeated interro- 
gations before the Dominican inquisitor and the papal consistory. Shortly before 
his death about 1365 he was moved to hospital. He has left a vivid picture of the 
incredible filth and neglect in which he lived, often a very sick man, his lot 
aggravated by his fellow-prisoners, criminals and madmen. Yet the facts that 
he was well-informed on current events, political and ecclesiastical, and that 
with the help of many books he wrote, besides his seven known works, some 
twenty others, which he names, and planned four more, suggest that there were 
alleviations. Perhaps he extended the horrors of some prisons to all of them and 
forgot that he had friends as well as oppressors. This is bound up with the whole 
question of his long imprisonment. He himself attributed it to his mission to 
reveal Antichrist to the world, which regarded him as ‘fantastique, dément, fou’. 
Froissart believed that his attacks on the cardinals had aroused their hostility, no 
less than his prophecies, but because of the soundness of his appeal to Scriptural 
evidence they could not bring him to the stake; and, the chronicler adds, some 
of the cardinals were sorry for him and did not afflict him more than could be 
helped. This may well explain, as Madame Bignami-Odier has shown, the 
facilities he was given for writing and so spreading his pernicious doctrines; but 
it also suggests that the prisoner was the victim of party intrigue and divisions 
within his Order and the curia. In regard to the nature and method of Roque- 
taillade’s revelations and interpretation of the Joachite sources which he used , 
both known and unknown, the author of the Etudes confesses that for the present 
she can offer only provisional conclusions. She hopes to utilise her recent under- 
standing of the basic numerical symbolism employed and also, no doubt, she 
will investigate the animal and heraldic symbolism. She regards the earlier 
oracles as essentially thirteenth-century texts; but they may rather be shown, 
especially the Erythrean Sibyl, to have had an ancient origin and to have been 
manipulated in a Joachite sense before Roquetaillade in his turn once more 
brought them up to date and adopted contemporary interpretations. It must be 
noted, moreover, that the MS. he used cannot have received the usual explana- 
tory glosses of the fourteenth century. 

Of special interest is the author’s judgement on Jean de Roquetaillade’s 
importance as a well-informed commentator on the events of his own day. His 
is the voice of a considerable body of opinion and gives expression to the national 
sentiment widespread in France during the Hundred Years’ War, as well as to 
criticism of the clergy. The political enemies are England, Aragon and the 
Empire; and it is curious that precisely in these countries, no doubt because of 
religious sympathies, vernacular translations of his works were current. In this 
connexion there is interest also in noting that the publication in 1690 of the 
Vademecum in tribulatione, one of the few works of Roquetaillade in print, was 
due to a Kentish rector, Edward Brown, who used it for antipapal propaganda. 
Madame Bignami-Odier has placed scholars under a great obligation by these 
remarkable Etudes, fundamental to an understanding of Roquetaillade; and 
her further work of interpretation and also, it is to be hoped, of editing at least 
the ‘Liber Ostensor’ will be eagerly awaited. 

LoNnDON EvELYN JAMISON 
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The Tudor Revolution in Government: administrative changes in the reign of Henry VIII. 
By G. R. Elton. Pp. xiii +466. Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 42s. 

The sixteenth century in England has been described as ‘a period of govern. 
ment by Council’. Many years ago A. F. Pollard did something to elucidate this 
view by his work on the Council and the Court of Star Chamber, but it is only 
recently that historians have begun to study Tudor central administration in 
detail. Such historians have been attracted to the reigns of the first two Tudors, 
because it was then that the foundations of the Tudor administrative system 
were laid. Precisely when those foundations were laid is a matter of dispute, 
Some have ascribed them to Henry VII, but Mr. Elton, in his long and detailed 
study of administrative reforms, puts forward the view that the whole period 
from 1485 to 1529 should be regarded as ‘the last phase of medieval govern. 
ment’. That period saw administrative reforms, but they took place within the 
older household system of government; they did not seriously modify that 
system; still less did they create a new one. According to Mr. Elton the real 
revolution in government took place in the fifteen-thirties. The essence of that 
revolution ‘lay in the abolition of the half-formal household methods character. 
istic of the middle ages, and in the adoption of the bureaucratic national 
methods characteristic of modern times’. The result was the creation of ‘a 
revised machinery of government whose principle was bureaucratic organiza- 
tion in place of the personal control of the king, and national management 
rather than management of the king’s estate’. The evidence for this revolution 
is to be found in the administrative reforms carried out largely during the decade 
1530-40. Mr. Elton examines these reforms in great detail, though his study 
is limited to government at the centre; as he rightly says, local government is a 
vast subject needing separate treatment. He might have added that only when 


local government has received that treatment on a scale in keeping with his own | 


work will the full picture of the revolution be clear. 

The picture of the revolution at the centre is both clear and convincing, 
It shows that the fifteen-thirties witnessed important changes in the admini- 
stration of finance, in the organisation of the secretariats, in the development of 
the Council, and in the Household itself. Though the newly established revenue 
courts were not all permanent, for some were later absorbed by the Exchequer, 
they were nevertheless important in introducing new administrative methods 
modelled on the Duchy Chamber of Lancaster and in marking the break from 
the older system of household finance. The rise of the principal secretary and 
the decline of the lesser seals, on which Mr. Elton has important and interesting 
things to say, show again the break from household administration. That be- 
came clearer as the century advanced: it is difficult to imagine Walsingham’s 
secretarial department existing under Henry VII or during the period of 
Wolsey’s ascendancy. Equally important, indeed more important, was the 
establishment of the Privy Council. Exactly how and when that council was 
established has long been debated. Mr. Elton believes that the Privy Council 
‘was deliberately and consciously organized some time between 1534 and 1536’. 
That is a bold view, which Mr. Elton supports with all the evidence at his 
command. No one knows the evidence so well as he does, but not everyone would 
agree that an institution like the Privy Council can be placed so precisely in its 
context. Whatever were the exact nature and date of its origin, and certainly 
it existed by 1540, the Privy Council clearly reflected the period of admini- 
strative revolution. That revolution affected the king’s Household too, not only 
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in the sense that household methods were ‘replaced by national bureaucratic 
methods’, but also in the sense that the Household itself was reformed. Such 
reform was not new, for even Wolsey had concerned himself with it, but it 
was carried further in the fifteen-thirties by Thomas Cromwell. 

Behind almost all these reforms Mr. Elton sees the organising ability and the 
administrative genius of Thomas Cromwell. He sees Cromwell deliberately 
and methodically laying the foundations of a modern administrative system 
adapted to the needs of a modern nation state. He traces in great detail Crom- 
well’s rise to power and shows the basis and deployment of that power. All this 
constitutes a most valuable contribution to the understanding of Cromwell’s 
personality and work; a contribution which, it may be hoped, will one day be 
expanded into that biography of Cromwell which Mr. Elton is so well qualified 
to write. Cromwell’s importance as an administrator cannot, of course, be 
doubted, but his direct responsibility for some of the administrative reforms 
seems difficult to establish. Even where that direct responsibility might be 
expected, as for example in the establishment of the Court of Augmentations, 
the connexion between the ‘bureaucrat minister’ and the new organisation 
cannot be directly proved. The connexion may have existed, but at times Mr. 
Elton seems rather too ready to see the master mind behind the revolution. If 
Cromwell created all this administrative machinery, he seems sometimes to have 
treated his creations in a rather cavalier fashion. 

The question of Cromwell’s exact position in the administrative revolution 
is less important than the fact of the revolution itself. This study of that revolu- 
tion is firmly based on manuscript material, which has been judiciously handled 
and lucidly interpreted. The result is a penetrating analysis of the administrative 
reforms themselves and an equally penetrating discussion of their wider implica- 
tions. The history of modern administration has long been a neglected subject; 
Mr. Elton shows how important a subject it is and how interesting it can be 
made. His work is one of the most important contributions to Tudor history that 
has appeared in recent years. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER T. S. WiILLaAn 


Tracts ascribed to Richard Bancroft. Edited by the late Albert Peel. Pp. xxx + 170. 
Cambridge: University Press, 1953. 21s. 

This is an edition of the MS. M.g9 in the library of St. John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, together with an introduction. The MS. contains (1) extracts of the 
‘chief heresies’ from Robert Browne’s printed works; (2) a summary of the 
erroneous opinions of Cartwright and his disciples (the text tempts one to 
suggest that it might be a memorandum drafted to provide ammunition for a 
motion in Convocation that Cartwright’s Reply to Whitgift be synodically 
condemned); (3) a miscellaneous collection of brief anti-puritan arguments 
drawn from a variety of sources, mainly printed. 

Dr. Peel believed that the MS. may be regarded as a unity and dated 
between the last months of 1583 and the first months of 1585. The plentiful 
bibliographical information in the Tracts abundantly confirms this view, 
though I would argue that the evidence points to the later rather than the earlier 
end of that period. Dr. Peel felt able to attribute the authorship, with some 
confidence, to Richard Bancroft. I believe that this ascription is almost certainly 
right. The author of the Tracts had been ‘twice Visitor for the Archbishop of 
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Canterbury’: so had Bancroft (though the dates of his visitations are uncertain), 
The author had talked with the magistrates of Bury St. Edmunds about puritan 
activities in that region: so had Bancroft. The literary and theological outlook 
of the Tracts is consonant with the literary and theological outlook of Bancroft 
as we find it in his controversial heyday from 1589 onwards. 

We may, therefore, regard these Tracts as a stage in the training of a contro- 
versialist. And the training is interesting. Dr. Peel died before completing the 
edition, and had supplied few notes to the text. The absence of notes partially 
conceals from the reader the constant use by the writer of certain sources. The 
collection, in fact, is mainly annotations upon published books—extracts, with 
comments, either from presbyterian writers like Cartwright or Gilby, or from 
their opponents. For example, a comparison of pp. 114-69 (and indeed part 
of the remainder) of the Tracts with Whitgift’s Defence shows that the author 
of the MS. is throughout relying upon Whitgift, extracting from him (often 
verbatim), looking up his references and inserting fuller quotations into the MS., 
sometimes adding a corrected reference, often rearranging Whitgift’s informa- 
tion for a particular purpose. Thus, in this section, the author has drawn from 
Whitgift’s bulky and ill-arranged work a tabulated notebook of anti-puritan 
arguments and historical references. 

The pursuit of the sources often reveals the true reading of a difficult passage, 
One example: Dr. Peel presents a puzzle to the ecclesiastical historian on p. 116 
by mentioning one ‘Milesius’, an archbishop of Egypt. A comparison with the 
source (here, Whitgift’s Defence, 471) shows that Bancroft was copying ‘Mele- 
tius’. A footnote to the edition on p. 62 will mislead the hunter for sources, 
The author of the Tracts refers (p. 61 ff.) to a work De iure magistratuum and the 
editor supposes that Bancroft is drawing upon the De iure magistratuum published 
by J. B. Fickler at Ingolstadt in 1578. This is incorrect. The work by Fickler, 
who was a Roman Catholic, is a carefully emended edition of a protestant work 
De iure magistratuum which was one of the sources of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos 
and which modern scholarship has attributed, with some probability, to Theo- 
dore Beza. This is the work upon which Bancroft is drawing. Such page refer- 
ences as he gives show that he was using the edition published at Lyons in 
1576. 

The Tracts do not cast any fresh light, perhaps, either on the customs and 
practices of the puritans, or upon the arguments which their opponents utilised. 
But they will be most valuable in showing which presbyterian works were at that 
date regarded as influential and in enabling us to deepen our knowledge of the 
controversial background to the episcopal opposition. The author is still standing 
in that tradition which relied substantially upon the support of Zurich in 
resisting Geneva, though his main historical armaments were supplied ultimately 
from Flacius and the Magdeburg Centuriators. 

Triniry Hatt, CAMBRIDGE OweEN CHADWICK 


The Life and Writings of Jeremy Taylor. By C. J. Stranks (Church Historical 
Society Publication). Pp. 320. London: S.P.C.K., 1952. 25. 

English Casuistical Divinity during the Seventeenth Century: with special reference to 
Jeremy Taylor. By Thomas Wood. Pp. 158. London: S.P.C.K., 1952. 12s. 6d. 
These two books cover something of the same ground for Mr. Wood’s 

volume carries as its sub-title the words ‘with special reference to Jeremy 
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Taylor’. Canon Stranks has given us a scholarly and detailed biography cover- 
ing all the main aspects of bishop Taylor’s life. His book is excellently produced. 
It has as a frontispiece the attractive portrait now at Gonville and Caius College. 
The first three chapters deal with the background to Jeremy Taylor’s life, his 
birth and education and the patronage that he received from archbishop Laud. 
Throughout the book the rather fragmentary notices relating to his private 
affairs are carefully assessed. An interesting chapter on his first considerable 
work Episcopacy Asserted places Dr. Taylor in his relationship with the Laudians. 
A note of the objects dedicated in Peterborough Cathedral for the use of the 
parish church of Uppingham bears out the contention that Jeremy Taylor 
entered fully into the primate’s views on the furnishing of the altar. 

The analysis of the writings is one of the more valuable parts of the present 
study. The comments on The Liberty of Prophesying and on The Great Exemplar are 
especially illuminating. Canon Stranks explains that it is still not possible to 
give the sequence of events that led Jeremy Taylor to Wales. The account of the 
years at Golden Grove is very clear. Dr. Taylor’s influence as a friend and 
perhaps also as a director of pious women of rank comes out quite plainly. 
Besides the particular case of Frances Countess of Carbery, it seems likely that 
his relationships with Alice Lady Carbery and Christiana Countess of Devon- 
shire partook of this character. There is reference to Lord Conway’s ‘excellent 
and pious Lady Mother’. Among Anglican divines he was perhaps one of the 
earliest to cultivate spiritual friendships of this nature. 

The book suffers slightly from an inadequate appreciation of the detailed 
political background. This is reflected in the comments on Lord Carbery’s 
standpoint. As a very minor matter the reference to an Earl of Cardigan in 1644 
is incorrect. It would be of interest to ascertain to what extent Dr. Taylor’s 
Laudian views were acceptable in West Wales. Canon Stranks’s assessment of his 
theological position is convincing. ‘Taylor’, he writes on pp. 137-8, ‘is un- 
doubtedly far more Protestant in his teaching than many of the clergy who 
belonged to the same political party as himself. Both Andrewes and George 
Herbert would have repudiated many of his views, and certainly Laud, whose 
doctrine came fairly near to transubstantiation as stated by its more theo- 
logically minded exponents, would have found his teaching uncongenial. But 
his practice was more in line with the Laudians than his theology, and in this he 
shows little hesitation and no contradiction.’ Later the author refers to ‘that 
suspicion of semi-Pelagianism which persistently injured him in later life’. 

Jeremy Taylor’s period in Ireland is dealt with in detail and the author’s 
approach is calm and objective. It seems that the decision to settle in Ireland was 
a major error; there is little doubt that Dr. Taylor would have been much 
happier in an English deanery. For the Irish period Canon Stranks makes good 
use of the twelve letters addressed to Lord Conway between 1658 and 1666, 
copies of which remain in Sir John Murray’s library. The Irish years crystallised 
an attitude towards the Presbyterians. Canon Stranks notes on p. 156 a view 
given to Jeremy Taylor by Mr. Sackville, who used to assert ‘that the cunning 
sects of the world (he named the Jesuits and the Presbyterians) did more 
prevail by whispering to ladies, than all the Church of England and the more 
sober Protestants could do by fine force and strength of arguments’. This may be 
compared with a passage in a letter to Lord Conway. “There was no fear’, wrote 
bishop Taylor, ‘that anyone should suspect your Lordship to be a Presbyterian, 
they know you have too much reason and are too much a gentleman to be un- 
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done with such principles.’ Canon Stranks’s book is especially valuable for its 
analysis of Jeremy Taylor’s thought and style; the final chapter on his character 
and achievement is excellent. 

Mr. Wood’s study owes a good deal to Canon McAdoo’s work on The 
Structure of Caroline Moral Theology, a debt which the author freely acknowledges, 
The present brief volume is seen as part of a detailed study on the subject of 
English Casuistical Divinity during the Seventeenth Century, and its relations with 
Mediaeval and Jesuit Casuistry, on which the author is engaged. An appendix 
setting out the subject headings for this projected book is printed on pp. 142-9, 
Mr. Wood does well to stress the contributions made to the study of moral 
theology by William Perkins in The Whole Treatise of the Cases of Conscience and by 
Richard Baxter in his Christian Directory. These Puritan works can also be paral- 
leled from Scottish Presbyterian sources. The core of Mr. Wood’s present study 
is an examination of Ductor Dubitantium, whose place Canon Stranks has assessed 
in his general survey of Taylor’s works. 

English Casuistical Divinity is attractively presented and is marked throughout 
by an appreciation of the thought and character of the Caroline Divines which 
will arouse the reader’s sympathy. His chapter on “The Court of Conscience’ is 
valuable and throughout the author strives to do justice to conflicting points of 
view, but the book hardly gives sufficient weight to the climate of Protestant 
opinion where the Church of Rome is in question. A serious study should quote 
from the original sources on both sides in any controversy. To be accurate in 
assessing one’s opponent’s exact standpoint was a rare gift in the century that 
followed the Reformation. It is when such matters were left aside that Jeremy 
Taylor’s writing is seen at its most appealing. A quotation from the sermon ‘Of 
Growth in Grace’, quoted by Mr. Wood on p. 138, is a case in point. ‘A man’, 
wrote Taylor, ‘cannot after a state of sin be instantly a saint; the work of heaven 
is not done by a flash of lightning, or a dash of affectionate rain, or a few tears of 
relenting pity.’ All those interested in seventeenth-century moralists will look 
forward to Mr. Wood’s extended study in Caroline Divinity. 

c/o Blackfriars, Davip MATHEW 
Oxford 


Correspondance de Jaques Serces, I, Edited by Frédéric Gardy. (Publications of the 
Huguenot Society of London, XLIII). Pp. xx + 229. Frome: Printed for the 
Society, 1952. 

Jaques Serces has suffered from unfavourable comparison with his more 
colourful contemporary among French Protestants in mid-eighteenth century 
London, Benjamin Du Plan. The present publication provides a corrective to 
Paul Bonnefon’s very partial account (in his biography of Du Plan) of Serces’s 
life and character, and makes it possible to do justice to a neglected figure in the 
history of French Protestantism. Serces was born in Geneva in 1695, and at the 
age of twenty-five came to settle in England, where he was received with 
customary hospitality by archbishop Wake. He obtained a benefice in Lincoln- 
shire, but had to wait until 1738, when he became Chaplain of the Royal 
French Chapel, St. James’s, before fulfilling his ambition of a post in London. 
Within a short time of coming to London, he was taking an active part, for 
which his influential contacts eminently fitted him, in the work of organising 
relief for his persecuted co-religionists in France, many of whom were in prison 
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or the galleys. The London organisation for this work was dominated by Du 
Plan, who was also the Agent General in partibus of the French Synod. Funds 
collected were transmitted to Geneva and administered from there by a com- 
mittee under the leadership of the great Antonine Court, head of the French 
Protestant seminary in Lausanne. As well as Serces’s own letters, Monsieur 
Gardy has printed a considerable number of those which he received and of 
these the letters and memoirs written by Court himself are outstanding for their 
detailed references to the various movements of repression to which Protestants 
were subjected in France in the middle decades of the eighteenth century. 
Serces himself set on foot an elaborate scheme for a mass exodus from France 
comparable to that which had followed the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes: 
the refugees would have been resettled in England or in Ireland (Serces had been 
domestic chaplain to Lord Harrington, now the Viceroy) and granted naturali- 
sation. The lukewarm response of the French Protestants, some of whom 
favoured armed insurrection while others hoped for conciliation, disappointed 
Serces, but Court himself opposed the scheme, arguing that its very success 
would put an end to all further chance of establishing the Reformed religion in 
France. 

Despite their differences, Serces is seen, in his exchanges with Court, to have 
been a man who, while categorical in the expression of his views, was at the same 
time modest and open to correction. The same characteristics appear in his 
dealings with Du Plan. There is not space here to retrace the history of their rela- 
tionship, and it is only possible to state shortly that Serces’s disagreement with 
Du Plan was not motivated by self-interest, as Bonnefon alleges, but by sincere 
and urgent concern for the relief work in which they were both engaged. This 
work now depended almost entirely on the substantial grant which Serces and 
Du Plan had won from the English Treasury in 1740; the renewal of the grant in 
1742 and subsequent years was due to Serces alone. The crisis in their relation- 
ship came when Du Plan claimed from the Geneva Committee arrears of 
emoluments over a period of almost twenty years. It was not the justice of the 
claim that Serces disputed, but Du Plan’s avowed intention of taking it out of 
the Treasury grant: the procedure would, as Serces saw, have been morally, 
and no doubt legally, unjustifiable, and could only have led to the cessation of 
the grant. To avoid a scandal, the Geneva Committee tried to persuade Du 
Plan to return to Switzerland, but since he was responsible only to the French 
Synod, he refused to budge. Thereupon, in December 1744, the Geneva Com- 
mittee took the only step which was open to them, that of asking the archbishop 
of Canterbury to replace Du Plan by Serces in the London organisation, and the 
situation was saved. This first volume of the Serces papers comes to an end with 
the year 1748, and a further volume will no doubt complete the correspondence 
up to Serces’s death in 1762. It is unfortunate that only a few letters from the 
period before 1738 have survived, for before he decided to devote all his energies 
to administration, Serces had found time to indulge a lively mind, and a turn of 
wit uncommon among the refugee ministers of the day: of the more intransigent 
of these colleagues, he produced the aphorism that ‘ces Messieurs, qui croient 
dur comme fer que la grace agit d’une manicre irrésistible, résistent fortement a 
celle qui produit dans leurs coeurs des sentiments de charité et de modération.’ 
Monsieur Gardy has not always reproduced his unpublished material in extenso’ 
though his summaries suggest that nothing of importance has been omitted. He 
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has also interpolated references to supplementary material already published, 
His Introduction (in English) contains a number of misprints, from which the 
body of the text is commendably free. 
KEBLE COLLEGE, D. C. Potts 
OxForD 


Konfesjons kunnskap: Kristenhetens trosbekjennelser og kirkesamfunn. By Einar Molland, 
Pp. 328. Oslo: Forlaget Land og Kirke, 1953. Norwegian Kr. 30 (Cloth), 
Kr. 26 (paper). 


It was indeed a happy thought on the part of the Editor to invite a member | 


of the Theological Faculty of the University of Durham to review a work which 
Professor Einar Molland had dedicated in memory of an auspicious occasion. 
Dr. Molland is already well-known to readers of this JouRNAL and his present 
work will enhance an already considerable reputation in this country as else- 
where. 

The comparative study of the great denominations of Christendom has been 
brought to the fore by the growth in influence and importance of the Ecumen- 
ical Movement and Dr. Molland has brought to his task his own characteristic 
gifts of lucidity and thoroughness. 

The work begins with three chapters devoted to the Ecumenical Creeds. 
These are in full harmony with the results of modern research but disagreement 
with some of the judgements expressed in the chapter on the Nicaenum may 
perhaps be permitted. Did O ever exist outside Lietzmann’s own study as a kind 
of ‘instrumentum studiorum’ and is the connection between N and the Bap- 
tismal Creed of Caesarea perhaps too easily assumed? And the problem of the 
relation between N and C is, as Canon Kelly has recently shown, anything but 
clear. On the vexed question of the authorship of the Quicunque Dr. Molland 
appears to favour the theory of Ambrosian authorship propounded by Brewer 
and consequently restricts the Christological clauses to the heresy of Apolli- 
narius. Others will find it difficult to resist the strong impression that Nestorian- 
ism and Eutychianism, no doubt handled somewhat differently from the 
Chalcedonian Definition, are also envisaged and therefore will seek a somewhat 
later date. There are valuable notes on the theological content of some of the 
clauses particularly upon the Descent into Hades and the ‘sanctam ecclesiam’ 
of the Apostles’ Creed. In the discussion of the latter clause the author’s own 
Lutheran convictions come into view. A particularly welcome feature is a short 
factual statement on the use of particular Creeds in the various Christian 
denominations. 

But the bulk of the book is devoted to the survey of the branches of the 
Christian Church. Of particular interest is the long section on the Roman 
Catholic Church on which Dr. Molland sought the advice and criticism of a 
Dominican Father, and the chapter on the Anglican Church. Dr. Molland has 
been long known as a warm friend and acute observer of the Church of England 
and his account is full and accurate. It is all there, comprehensiveness, via media, 
lex orandi lex credendi, the Anglican temper, Lambeth Conferences, the Convoca- 
tions down to that elasticity of doctrine which appears so puzzling to friend and 
foe alike. It is possible that he somewhat over-emphasises the significance of the 
work Doctrine in the Church of England which, although a book about doctrine, is 
not itself a doctrinal statement. If I understand his Norwegian aright, he is 
inclined to note a special trend towards Eastern Orthodoxy in the Anglican 
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Church. This certainly exists and may well prove more remarkable to Nor- 
wegian eyes than to our own. It can, I think, be somewhat exaggerated. The 
weakest section in this part of the book is the few sketchy pages devoted to 
Congregationalism, which is roughly of the same length as the chapter on the 
Salvation Army. Both in this country and in the United States the Congre- 
gational Church possesses a theological and practical importance which could 
hardly be measured by these brief pages. 

The book is beautifully produced and provided with an adequate biblio- 
graphy but no index. Here is certainly a book which ought to be translated. We 
have no corresponding work in English and not only as a tribute to a warm 
friend of England and her Church but also to fill a gap in our own literature it 
should be translated as soon as possible. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM H. E. W. Turner 


The Polish National Catholic Church in America and Poland. By Theodore Andrews. 
Pp. ix + 118. London: S.P.C.K., 1953. 12s. 6d. 

The Polish National Catholic Church, which at present has almost a 
quarter of a million adherents in North America and about an equal number in 
Poland, was first organised in the United States in the last decade of the nine- 
teenth century. It came into being when groups of Polish immigrants broke 
away from the Roman Catholic Church after disputes over questions of Church 
government. Polish immigrants, who went to America in great numbers after 
1880, were disturbed to find that control of the Roman Catholic Church in the 
United States was firmly in the hands of other immigrant groups, of which the 
Irish were easily the most prominent. The Poles were not, of course, the only 
immigrants to resent Irish domination of the Church; that such feelings were 
shared by Catholics from other countries also was the reason for Cahensly’s 
abortive proposal to the papacy that American dioceses should be based on 
nationality rather than on geography. But, as Dr. Andrews points out in his 
valuable study, discontent was particularly marked among the Poles because to 
them, the Roman Catholic Church had long been a symbol of Polish national- 
ism. Not unnaturally, the Irish-dominated hierarchy in the United States proved 
unsympathetic to the aspirations of Polish nationalists, and it was this factor 
which added further bitterness to the controversies which arose with the bishops 
when Polish parishioners demanded a voice in the management of Church 
property. In most cases, however, the Poles, though discontented, remained 
within the Roman communion. But in Chicago, Buffalo, and especially in the 
Pennsylvania mining town of Scranton, independent movements developed 
which ultimately united to form the Polish National Catholic Church. 

Dr. Andrews’s book is of particular interest to students of immigration and 
of American Church history. The author, a New Jersey clergyman of the Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church in America, has based his account of the origins and 
subsequent expansion of the Polish National Catholic Church mainly on that 
body’s official publications and on personal interviews with its leading figures. 
He has interesting chapters on the Church’s mission to Poland, which was 
established soon after the founding of the Polish republic in 1919, and on the 
Church’s relations with other religious bodies, particularly with the European 
Old Catholic Churches, from which the Polish National Catholic Church 
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received the episcopate. Dr. Andrews devotes considerable space, moreover, to 
an analysis of the doctrinal and liturgical position of the Church. Its rites and 
ceremonies, he declares, differ little from those of the Roman Catholic Church, 
but in matters of belief the Polish Church has departed in some instances from 
Roman teachings. But more characteristic of the Church, Dr. Andrews insists, 
is its emphasis on ‘the right of individual congregations to control its own Church 
property’, and ‘the use of the Polish language in the Church services’. 

The book raises many fascinating questions but is too brief for an adequate 
discussion of them. One would like to have been told more, for example, of the 
measures taken by the Roman Catholic Church to prevent further defections 
among Polish-Americans, of the effect on the Polish National Catholic Church 
of the Americanisation movement, and of the Church’s attitude towards the 
two World Wars. 

The Church’s Liturgy and Confession of Faith are printed in translation as 
appendices, and there is a useful bibliography which, however, might well have 
included Thomas and Znaniecki’s classic work, The Polish Peasant in Europe and 
America, 

DEPARTMENT OF AMERICAN STUDIES M. A. JoNEs 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


Diakonat och Venia Concionandi i Sverige intill 1800-talets mitt. By Hans Cnattin- 
gius. Pp. 204. Stockholm: Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, 
1952. Swedish Kr, 10. 

Biskopstillsdtningar i Sverige 1531-1951. By Sven Kjéllerstrém. Pp. 248. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup, 1952. Swedish Kr. 20. 

Clert Comitialis Cirkuldér 1723-1772. By Carl E. Normann. Pp. 446. Stockholm: 
Svenska Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokforlag, 1952. Swedish Kr. 27. 

The attention of English readers has recently been drawn to two of the 
authors of these three books, in the case of the first by a work published by the 
Church Historical Society (S.P.C.K.), of the second by an article in this Jour- 
NAL on ‘Swedish research in ecclesiastical history during the last decade’ (iii 
(1952), 201-217). Their present contributions deal in each case with one or more 
aspects of the development and organisation of the Christian Society, regarded 
both in itself and in its relation to the ‘State’. These are subjects of perennial 
interest to historical students, and although none of the volumes can be de- 
scribed as light reading the second is provided with a German, the third with an 
English summary, even if in the latter case the writer has sometimes failed to 
remember that a Swedish, like a French word is seldom adequately represented 
by its apparently corresponding word in English. And quite extraordinarily 
attractive as are some of the problems delineated in these various pages for 
comparison with those with which the English Convocations, and now also the 
Church Assembly including the House of Laymen, have had and are still having 
to deal, the reader will have to remind himself rather strenuously that he has all 
the time to take into account the different circumstances created by the Conti- 
nental and the English Reformations respectively. In the providence of God the 
Church of England never had a Luther nor a Calvin as a dominant figure in the 
forefront of the scene and politically, whatever may be thought of the English 
Revolution, its consequences are not, save within narrow limits, comparable 
with those of the Swedish ‘Friheitstid’. The position and ‘rights’ of the ‘laity’ 
in the Church and those of the ecclesiastical ‘hierarchy’, the question who could, 
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would and should preach and where and when, the relation of the diaconate 
to the ‘higher ministries’ included in the English Ordinal and of the presby- 
terate to the episcopate are general themes even if the solutions here adopted are 
Swedish solutions. As might be expected from previous studies all these writers 
devote attention to Rudbeckius (Joannes—not Olof polyhistor who proved to 
his own satisfaction that Plato’s Atlantis was really Sweden) and Dr. Cnattin- 
gius gives a whole chapter to his diaconate, as well as dealing at much greater 
length with the conditions at various times for preaching licences of various 
kinds and even including what he calls ‘Subdiakonala reminiscenser’. 

The second work, on the Swedish episcopal succession from the Reformation 
to the present day, is a veritable storehouse of useful information and pleasantly 
dedicated “Till Min Hustru’. Its last chapter ‘Lakmannen och biskopsvalen’ is a 
‘throw-back’ to an earlier work by the same author (Kyrkolagsproblemet i Sverige 
1571-1682) published in 1944. The position of the laity in regard to elections and 
the factors affecting election, confirmation and consecration and the composi- 
tion of electoral authorities are all succinctly studied, and again political con- 
ditions have to be borne in mind. The volume is the second of what promises 
to be a most valuable series of ‘Studia Theologica Lundensia’. 

The third book on our list is no. 29 of the already well-known ‘Samlingar 
och Studien till Svenska kyrkans Historia’. In it Dr. Normann has, as he says, 
included two separate works: ‘the first of them is an investigation . . . on 
cleri comitialis circulars from the years 1723-1772. The second . . . constitutes 
an edition of these circulars.’ Some of the latter were already known, but the 
bringing together of all those extant over so long a period gives the volume 
the character of a ‘source-book’ of primary importance. To most English readers 
the contents of these circulars addressed periodically to the Clerical Estate of 
the Swedish Diet to the Bishops and their Consistories or, shall we say (?) 
Conferences will come as a complete surprise. These ‘admonitions to the entire 
clergy of the kingdom’ were often hand-written and saved as a safeguard against 
‘Pietist? reforming movements. The clergy were warned that they must not give 
a handle to the laity by yielding to drunkenness, avarice, negligence and the like; 
that ‘rectors’ must not oppress ‘curates’; that each diocese must render an 
account of its activities to every diet; and even ‘at the request of the Estate of 
the Peasants’ a recommendation might be included of a particular edition of the 
Bible or of a ‘Family Book of Sermons’; and the Clerical Estate ‘deems it to be 
indispensable’ that ‘only proficient and worthy persons be considered in con- 
nection with the ordination of ministers and appointment of rural deans.’ Nor 
do topics seem always to have been excluded which might seem to trench upon 
political questions. It is not surprising if such counsels and admonitions awak- 
ened discussions, here dealt with, as to their juridical position and validity, and 
one may be allowed to reflect with discreet amusement on the probable results 
if English ecclesiastical bodies were to adopt the same procedure, even if their 
claim to be the Church of England by representation be buttressed by anathema. 

CurisT CHURCH, OxFORD CLAUDE JENKINS 


Spiritual Authority in the Church of England: an Enquiry. By Edward Charles Rich. 
Pp. xxiv + 218. London: Longmans, Green, 1953. 21s. 
No individual, or group of scholars, has yet produced a comprehensive 
history of Anglican theological teaching from the sixteenth century onwards. 
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There are useful comprehensive studies of restricted periods, e.g. V. F. Storr’s 
The Development of English Theology in the Nineteenth Century, 1800-1860; there are 
more detailed studies of Anglican teaching about particular subjects, e.g. C. W, 
Dugmore’s Eucharistic Doctrine in England from Hooker to Waterland; extracts from 
the teaching of representative divines have been conveniently assembled by 
More and Cross for the seventeenth century and by Creed and Boys Smith for 
the eighteenth century. But all this leaves a great deal of work still to be done on 
the original sources. Not least, there is room for an objective, historical survey of 
the teaching of Anglican divines about the nature and grounds of authority in 
the Church. 

Unfortunately, Mr. Rich’s book, although it is partly historical in form and 
starts from the Reformation period, does not meet this need. He acknowledges 
that he relies ‘almost entirely on the researches of others’, and he lays ‘no claim 
to any specialized knowledge of history’ (p. viii). He does not appear to have 
read for himself—at any rate, for the purposes of this ‘enquiry’—even Hooker’s 
Ecclesiastical Polity, and he does not so much as mention a book that is so 
pertinent to his subject as Richard Field’s Of the Church. In more recent times, he 
does not seem to have given any consideration to the thought of Coleridge, F. D. 
Maurice, G. D. Salmon, or Sir Will Spens, to name only a few striking omissions. 
He could have used the researches of others to better effect. On the other hand, 
it is evident that much painstaking labour has been expended on this enquiry, 
and Mr. Rich supplies many interesting quotations from the wide, if somewhat 
casual, variety of books that he has read. He has for years been trying to think 
through the tangle of questions that are involved in the idea of ecclesiastical 
authority. His book is the outcome of a sustained attempt on the part of a 
thoroughly honest and fair-minded, but not conspicuously clear-headed, 
clergyman to arrive for himself at a satisfying conception of the true relations 
between Scripture, tradition, reason and experience. 


The book lacks a firm structure, though the first part is intended to be | 


historical, and the second part constructive. There is a considerable amount of 
overlapping, and a tendency to meander. The writing is spiritless, sometimes 
obscure and even ungrammatical. Moreover, Mr. Rich has not always taken 
the trouble to check the wording of passages that he quotes: e.g. there are 
incorrect or inexact quotations on pp. 3, 7 (Figgis), 10 (Henson), 25 (XX XIX 
Articles), 29 (Liddon). ‘E. L. Watkin’ on pp. 105 and 218 should be ‘E. I. 
Watkin’. It is misleading to say (pp. 105, 201), without qualification, that W. 
Palmer’s Treatise on the Church expresses ‘the Tractarian doctrine’. On p. 210 an 
alleged argument of A. C. Headlam’s concerning infallibility is summarised 
as follows: ‘that because there is a natural desire for certainty in matters of 
faith, the arguments used to justify it can be at best only a probable opinion and 
that consequently this sense of certainty is purely subjective.’ So stated, the 
argument is unintelligible, whereas if one refers to the original it is perfectly 
intelligible, whether one agrees with it or not. 
Altogether, whatever other good purposes this book may serve, it will not 

be of much use to ecclesiastical historians. 

Tue CLoIsTERS, Avec R. VIDLER 
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A concise account of the struggle between the Scottish Episcopalian and Presby- 
terian Establishments during the formation years between 1560 and 1690. The 
facts here presented are essential to a full understanding of the ecclesiastical 
situation in Scotland and indeed of Scottish history in general. 
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This book is an attempt to deal with certain aspects of the career of a prominent 
late-thirteenth-century churchman, who after a long and distinguished teaching 
career at Paris, Oxford, and the Curia, during which he played a big part in the 
contemporary controversies at the university, was for the last thirteen years of 
his life Archbishop of Canterbury. The formidable list of Pecham’s works is 
evidence both of his energy and versatility. Although perhaps not in the first 
rank of the theologians and philosophers of his day, which included such figures 
as Aquinas and Bonaventura, he had a considerable reputation both as a scientist 
and as a poet. His archiepiscopate on which the author has mainly concentrated, 
was an important stage in relations between Church and State, and the 
canons of his two great councils end the great period in the legislation of the 
medieval English Church. 

“This excellent book is likely to remain the definite biography of Archbishop 
Pecham ...a work of unusually sound and thorough scholarship, admirably 
documented and indexed .. . This is a book not only to be studied but also to 
be enjoyed.’ Church Quarterly Review 
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Ideas which were later to erupt in great revolutions had their origin in England’s 
placid eighteenth century. The. preceding brilliant and turbulent century had 
prepared the way for an Age of Reason. Christianity confidently asserted that it 
did not fear rational inquiry. Such heresies as deism, unitarianism and—perhaps 
most fundamental—secularism also claimed the sanction of reason—and modern 
civilization was at a moment of crisis. These were years, as the author shows, not 
of languid doubt but of critical tension. In this book he seeks to clarify the issues 
in the great debate between deist and Christian; he is also concerned to discuss 
them in the context of political and economic events. His book sheds new light 
on a somewhat misunderstood and neglected chapter of intellectual history. 
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